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It IS good manners, not rank, ^wealtli or beauty 
that constitute tlie real lady. 

ROGER ASCHAM. 



CHRISTENINGS 

THE christening of a baby — especially of 
a first baby — is an important event in 
the family. It takes place usually 
when the child is six weeks old, although such 
circumstances as the mother's condition of 
health or an indecision with regard to the name 
may delay the ceremony much longer. 

THE SPONSORS 

The necessity for sponsors is not acknowl- 
edged by churches of some denominations, but 
among Protestant Episcopals and the Roman 
Catholics no christening is complete without 
these proxies for the baby's parents. Only 
very dear friends and near relatives should be 
chosen to fill the office. These are invited to do 
so by the mother, in an informal little note. 

The usual sponsors for a girl baby are two 
women and one man. For a boy baby two men 
and one woman are selected, as a rule. Ex- 
ceptions to the rule are sufficiently frequent to 
make one godmother and one godfather a not 
uncommon number at christenings for a baby 
of either sex. The tastes of the parents and 
the availability of intimate friends must gov- 
ern all such matters. 

THE INVITATIONS 

General invitations to a christening are not 
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customary. The guests are limited to rela- 
tives and intimate friends, and personal notes, 
sent by the mother, inform them of the time 
and place of the ceremony about a week before 
its occurrence. When the gathering is in- 
tended to be larger and more formal, engraved 
cards may convey the invitations in some such 
form as this: 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Marsh 

request the pleasure of your company 

at the christening of their daughter 

Margaret 
on Thursday, April the seventh, 

at one o'clock, at 
Pif ty North Washington Square. 

A HOME CHRISTENING 

A christening at home takes place in the 
drawing-room, where a small table, draped with 
fine white linen, serves as an altar and a flower- 
wreathed bowl of crystal or silver is impro- 
vised for the necessary font. A profusion of 
lilies, daisies, or pink and white apple blos- 
soms should be scattered throughout the room. 

As the guests arrive they are greeted by the 
baby's parents. By degrees they group them- 
selves about the room, sitting or standing ac- 
cording to preference or convenience. When 
the minister is announced the mother welcomes 
him to his place beside the font and then goes 
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to the nursery to see that everything is in readi- 
ness. She re-enters the drawing-room walking 
beside the nurse and baby and accompanied by 
the sponsors. The father joins this little pro- 
cession, which immediately forms in appro- 
priate line around the font and the clergyman, 
and the ceremony begins. 

When the name is asked for, the elder of the 
two godmothers takes the baby from the nurse 
and, pronouncing its name very clearly and dis- 
tinctly, places her charge in the arms of the 
clergyman. The baptismal water touches the 
baby brow, another little lamb is signed and 
sealed for the safe church-fold. The clergyman 
gives back the christened child to its god- 
mother, she places it again in the nurse's arms, 
and the brief, simple service is ended. 

AT THE RECEPTION 

If the house christening is followed by a for- 
mal reception, breakfast, or luncheon, these 
entertainments do not vary except in minor 
points from the usual social functions of 
like character. Sometimes there is music, 
including famous lullabies and sweet child- 
songs; occasionally the menu is so arranged 
as to set forth only white-colored refreshments; 
frequently the table decorations have an es- 
pecial christening significance; but in all essen- 
tial features a formal reception following a 
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christening is about like one following a mar- 
riage. 

It is in the pretty, informal affairs that the 
baby's full rights are respected. On such oc- 
casions the small personage just invested with 
a name is made the centre of a group of admir- 
ing friends, until the prudent mother issues an 
edict of banishment to the nursery. The chris- 
tening gifts, with their cards removed, are 
offered for inspection, the baby's health is 
drunk in some light white wine and, not infre- 
quently, there is a distribution of dainty, white 
bonbonnidresy bearing the baby's name in raised 
silver letters. If the company, whether large 
or small, is to be seated at table while partaking 
of refreshments, the baby's father should con- 
duct the elder godmother to the table, while the 
places on the right and left of the hostess are 
reserved for the elder godfather and the clergy- 
man. The clergyman should be requested to 
ask a blessing before the refreshments are 
passed. 

THE CUSTOM OF CAUDLE 

An old-fashioned custom of serving caudle at 
a christening is rapidly reviving in circles of 
fashionable society. The custom is quaint but 
pretty. Oatmeal gruel, made very thin, is 
boiled for two days — to bring out the grain's 
rich flavor. It is then strained and sweetened, 
mixed with old Madeira wine and further en- 
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riched with raisins and all sorts of spices. 
After the christening ceremony this mixture is 
poured into a two-handled cup, called a " cau- 
dle-cup," and served hot to all the guests. The 
cup is passed by its handles from one to another 
caudle-drinker, much after the fashion of a lov- 
ing-cup, and all drink to the baby's health, 
which has been proposed by the godfather. 

CHURCH CHRISTENINGS 

A church christening may be celebrated im- 
mediately after the regular service or at an 
appointed hour in the afternoon. The invited 
guests with the sponsors assemble at the church 
and occupy the front pews. The mother, 
father, nurse and baby are the latest arrivals. 
They walk up the aisle side by side, but at the 
head of the aisle the parents seat themselves 
in the first pew, while the sponsors rise and 
accompany the nurse and baby to their places 
before the clergyman. The elder of the god- 
mothers, if there are two, walks nearest the 
nurse and baby. All details of the ceremony 
are the same as those observed at a home chris- 
tening. If there is to be no hospitable gather- 
ing at the house, the christening party tarries 
a brief while in the church vestibule while the 
friends press forward to admire the baby and 
congratulate the happy parents. If any house 
reception has been planned the family 
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with the sponsors should drive back imme- 
diately, leaving invited guests to follow more 
leisurely. The entertainment at the house may 
be of any kind desired. The clergyman should 
be invited and, if refreshments are served in the 
dining-room, he should take in the baby's ma- 
ternal or paternal grandmother. A "chris- 
tening cake'* covered with white icing is 
usually cut by the mother and passed around to 
each guest. 

THE GIFTS 

Gifts are not obligatory upon persons invited 
to a christening. Many, however, present some 
tasteful little article to the baby or send lovely 
loose flowers to the mother. The godparents 
always send the child their separate gifts a few 
days before the christening, addressing them to 
the small person for whom they are intended 
and writing some suitable sentiment on their 
accompanying visiting cards. 

The gifts of the sponsors may be any piece of 
silver, marked with the child's name, the tradi- 
tional set, " knife, fork and spoon,'' or, from a 
godmother, a christening robe, a cloak, a baby 
buggy, a pretty cradle, or a set of dainty little 
garments. A godfather often deposits a nest- 
egg for the baby's fortune in the bank, or buys 
a bond in his godchild's name, to be turned 
over with its accumulated interest to the child 
at the age of majority. It is always customary 
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for the parents to make a handsome christening 
present to the child's nurse. 

THE mother's dress 

The mother's dress for this happy occasion 
should be becomingly elaborate. If she has not 
fully recovered her strength, a pretty tea gown 
is allowable for an informal celebration at the 
house. It should be bright and tasteful, how- 
ever, with touches of elegance in the way of 
floating ribbons and soft-falling cascades of 
lace. If the ceremony is at the church her 
gown should be one appropriate to an after- 
noon reception, and she should wear a very 
light hat or bonnet, with perfectly fitting white 
gloves. The women guests should dress as 
they would at any social reception occurring 
at the same hour of the day. A similar rule 
applies, of course, to the masculine guests and 
to the proud and happy father. 

THE baby's costume 

The array of the all-important baby at the 
christening must be the daintiest and most 
beautiful that taste and purse can secure. 
Everything must be white, and sheer, and soft, 
without even a suspicion of starch. Some 
christening robes are kept as heirlooms in a 
family and handed down, with the necessary 
re-modelings, from generation to generation of 
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babies. Whatever the age or the style of the 
christening robe, all loving mothers will see 
that it is the prettiest of its kind. A short 
waist and a very long, full skirt is customary, 
with white rosettes of baby ribbons at the belt 
and near the hem of the flowing skirt. The 
" posy " of white flowers tucked in at the waist- 
band must never be omitted from this most 
imi)ortant toilette. The coat and cap may be 
fashioned according to the mother's own tastes. 
These labt named articles are not worn at a 
home christening; when the ceremony takes 
place at church they must be removed by the 
nurse before the child is handed to the clergy- 
man. The nurse herself should wear a white 
satin bow in her cap, and her apron should be 
a very large one of the softest and whitest mtiU. 
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UENJiUJCTION 



THE BRIDE. 

Love, te true to ker ; Life, te dear to her ; 
Health, stay close to her ; Joy, draw near to her ; 
Fortune, find -what you can do for her. 
Search your treasure-house through for her. 
Follow her footsteps, the wide world over. 
And keep her husband alw^ays her lover ! 

OLD ENGLISH TOAST. 
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WEDDINGS 

IN GENERAL 

THE marriage ceremony is the most im- 
portant thtiig in the construction of 
society. On that "I, John, take thee 
Jane/' and "I, Jane^ take thee John/^ is the 
foundation of law and order, society, property, 
and peace. It is also the foundation of much 
that is not peace^ but without it even peace is 
impossible. 

We will start at once into the way which 
mankind proposes to himself (after proposing to 
the young lady) as to how to perform this very 
noble and sacred ceremony — ^this rite on which 
hangs the welfare of all mankind yet to come. 
Fortunately, every young man and most young 
women believe that they have invented matri- 
mony, and they approach it solemnly^ seriously, 
and decently. It awakens the very best of every 
young man's nature. He wishes to be " respect- 
able'' when he gets married. Every young 
woman properly regards it as the end of her 
doubts and fears, and the entrance into the 
I>ortals of a perfect happiness. It is the lady's 
privilege to name the day. Papa and mamma 
are consulted, and the most important of all 
ladies after the bride, namely, " mamma," de- 
cides on all the important particulars; such as 
which church and which clergyman shall have 
the honor of receiving the young couple as they 
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make their solemn vows; what day, what hour 
shall be the supreme one, to whom shall invita- 
tions be sent, and whether or not there shall be 
a wedding breakfast. No doubt, mamma, if she 
is obeyed on this occasion, is at the plenitude 
of power and the happiest person of all the 
group. 

CHURCH WEDDING 

The wedding of to-day in England, indeed ever 
since the Queen's wedding, has set the fashion 
for weddings in America. Only a few years 
ago these questions were asked : " Shall the 
bridegroom wear a dress coat at eleven in the 
morning, and who pays for the wedding cards ? " 
The answer to the last is, " Always the bride's 
family." 

groom's dress 

No man in England ever puts on at home a 
dress suit before his seven or eight o'clock din- 
ner. Perhaps in Paris he puts one on for the 
New Year Day reception or a wedding in the 
afternoon, but never here or in England. There- 
fore, every bridegroom should be dressed in 
scrupulous morning dress — a Prince Albert 
frock coat and light trousers. He should wear 
pale lavender or gray gloves. He carries a 
high hat in his hand, and drives to church with 
his best man, awaiting the arrival of the bride 
in the yestry room or in the church vestibule. 
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The best man may be his brother or friend — 
even married men officiate in that capacitjr now. 

THE BEST MAN 

He is the necessary ark of safety to this 
agitated groom. He accompanies him to 
church, he follows him to the altar, he sees 
to it that he has the ring in his pocket, he stands 
at his right hand, a little behind him, during 
the ceremony, he attends to all his small wants, 
holds his hat and afterwards pays the clergy- 
man his fee. Then in a coup6 all alone by him- 
self the best man follows the young couple 
home, and assists the ushers to introduce 
friends to the bridal pair. 

THE BRIDE 

• The bride dresses usually in white, with a 
long white veil and orange blossoms. She is 
driven to church with her father, who gives her 
away to be married. She walks up to the altar 
leaning on his arm. If she has no father, some 
other relative will perform this office; often a 
widowed mother gives away her daughter — a 
very pretty ceremony. But if the bride has a 
father, or a convenient uncle, the mother and 
sisters, relatives and friends precede her to the 
church, and take the front seats reserved for 
them. 

THE BRn)AL PROCESSION 

The ushers on the arrival of the bride at the 
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portal of the church immediately form the pro- 
cession with which all church weddings begin. 
The officiating clergyman has already taken his 
place in the chancel, the organ is playing me- 
lodiously, the congregation has long been seated 
— it is a hushed moment of rapturous expecta- 
tion. 

Then comes in the child-bridesmaid preceding 
all others with her basket of flowers, like a 
cherub ^scaped from Heaven. The long, seri- 
ous, important line of ushers is next; then the 
bridesmaids, two and two — ^all objects of re- 
spectful curiosity. 

Last of all comes the bride, leaning on her 
father's arm, with or without white gloves cov- 
ering her pretty hands. Perhaps she is glove- 
less, with a white prayerbook in one hand. If 
she wears gloves, one finger must be cut so that 
it can be easily removed for the passage of the 
ring. As she reaches the lowest step of the 
altar stair the bridegroom advances to meet 
her, takes her right hand (not customary in all 
churches), conducts her to the altar, and the 
clergyman then proceeds to make the pair one. 

The bridal pair walk down the aisle arm in 
arm, and are immediately conducted to the 
home of the bride's father, whither mamma has 
preceded them. In some cases (but rarely in 
this country) a bridal registry is signed in the 
vestry. 
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Such is a church wedding in America, per- 
formed a thousand times alike. The organ has 
pealed forth the wedding march, the clergyman 
has pronounced the necessary vows, to slow 
music or not as the contracting parties please. 
Music playing softly adds very much to this 
ceremony. 

HOME WEDDINGS 

In a marriage ceremony at home the brides- 
maids and best man are usually dispensed with. 
The clergyman enters first and faces the com- 
pany. The bridal pair enter and face him. After 
the ceremony the clergyman retires and the 
wedded pair receive congratulations. 

THE WEDDING BREAKFAST 

An attempt has been made in America to 
introduce the English fashion of a wedding 
breakfast. It is not yet acclimated, but it is 
perhaps well to describe here the proper eti- 
quette. It is a formal " sit-down ^^ meal, like a 
dinner, and the favored persons who are asked 
to this breakfast should be apprised of that 
honor a fortnight in advance, and should accept 
or decline immediately, as in this respect the 
breakfast has all the formality of a dinner, and 
seats are very important. On arriving at the 
house where the breakfast is to be held the 
gentlemen leave their hats in the hall, but the 
ladies do not remove their bonnets. After greet- 
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ing the bride and bridegroom the company con- 
verse for a few minutes until breakfast is an- 
nounced. Then the bride and groom go first 
into the refreshment room, followed by the 
bride's father with the groom's mother and the 
groom's father with the bride's mother. The 
best man with the first bridesmaid go next, then 
the bridesmaids and ushers who have been espe- 
cially chosen for this honor, and who often re- 
ceive their gifts on this occasion. The other in- 
vited guests follow as the bride's mother 
chooses. She is supreme on this occasion. 

THE REFRESHMENTS 

At the wedding breakfast bouillon in cups, 
salads, birds, oysters, and hot dishes, cold as- 
paragus, and game pies are served, together 
with cold dishes, ices, and jellies. If wines are 
to be served, champagne iced, champagne cup, 
and other wines accompany the courses. The 
breakfast has all the pomp and circumstance of 
a ladies' lunch. 

THE WEDDING CAKE AND THE TOASTS 

'After the ices the wedding cake is put before 
the bride and she cuts a slice. A later fashion 
is to give each guest a slice of the wedding cake 
in a dainty little box. This box is often dec- 
orated with the monogram of the bride and 
groom. Coffee is served and the company 
prepare for the speeches. The health of the 
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bride and groom is proposed by the gentle- 
man chosen for this office, generally the 
father of the groom, and the toast is responded 
to by the father of the bride. The groom is 
sometimes expected to respond, and he proposes 
the health of the bridesmaids, for which the best 
man returns thanks. Unless all are unusually 
happy speakers they are apt to be awkward, and 
the good, old fashion of the stand-up breakfast 
is apt to prevail. This is served as the French 
say en buffet^ or as we Americans say, "not 
served at all," but crowded on a common table 
from which the servants help the guests. 

WEDDING PRESENTS 

Wedding presents are sent any time within 
two weeks before the wedding — the earlier the 
better. The bridegroom is permitted to give 
jewelry, a bouquet, a fan, a locket, and an en- 
gagement ring, but he is not allowed to send 
dresses or other necessary articles, unless as in 
the olden time, a camel's hair shawl, now en- 
tirely out of fashion. He must not furnish car- 
riages, cards or the wedding breakfast. The 
only thing permitted to him is to drive the bride 
away in his own carriage to their nearest des- 
tination, after which he may spend as much 
money on her as he pleases, or as she pleases. 

Wedding presents have now, in some instan- 
ces, become almost gorgeous. The old fashion 
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started amongst the frugal Dutch with the cus- 
tom of providing the young couple with their 
household gear and a sum of money with which 
to begin their married life. It has now degen- 
erated into a very bold display of wealth and 
ostentatious generosity, so that friends of mod- 
erate means are afraid to send anything. Even 
the cushion on which a wealthy bride kneeled 
at a recent wedding was so elaborately embroid- 
ered with pearls that she visibly hesitated to 
crush it as she was about to kneel at the altar. 
This is one of the necessary and inevitable out- 
crops of that luxury which we have not yet 
learned to manage. In France they do things 
better — ^the nearest of kin subscribing a sum of 
money which is sent to the bride's mother, who 
invests it in good securities, in gold and silver, 
in the bridal trousseau, or in the furnishing of 
the house, as the good sense of all parties com- 
bines to direct. 

POINTS OF ETIQUETTE FOR WEDDINGS 

It is proper for both families to consult as to 
the wedding invitations, and both should be 
amiable and yield old prejudices. While all <jld 
friends would feel a slight, no one will be dis- 
pleased to get a card. 

AT SECOND MARRIAGES 

The bride is usually conducted to the altar by 
ber brother, and finds her future husband await- 
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ing her. She receives her friends from her 
brother's house, but there need be no best man 
unless both parties wish it. When President 
Harrison married his second wife he invited his 
life-long friend, General Tracy, to be his best 
man, and they made a very dignified appear- 
ance at the altar. 

The matter of second marriages should be 
conducted with as little to remind the groom of 
the first marriage as possible. It is a very 
good plan for the engaged pair to step quietly 
into a church with a pair of friends, be married 
in traveling dress and leave by the next train. 

Widows should be reminded that they cannot 
have wedding favors, nor can they wear a veil 
or orange_ blossom«, A widow-bride can have 
no bridesmaids nor maid of honor. 

THE BRIDEGROOM 

The groom at a wedding is always secondary 
in importance to the bride. He generally man- 
ages to make his bow, and he always succeeds 
in carrying off his blushing bride, which is prob- 
ably all he came for. He has in the previous 
week given his last bachelor dinner; he has 
bought each bridesmaid a gift, and the ushers 
eacli a pearl pin. 

Many questions are always asked by the inex- 
perienced as to what becomes of the groom's 
hat. " A tall black hat is a nuisance," writes 
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Lord Bonald Gower, who tried for forty years 
without success to abolish these hats from Lon- 
don. At a wedding the best man takes care of 
the groom's hat and the ushers leave theirs in 
the vestry or in the church vestibule. No shy 
or nervous man need feel troubled about his 
high hat. The sexton will take care of it. One 
best man became so nervous about the ring that 
he always carried two or three in his vest pocket 
to be ready for an emergency. 

In England ushers and groomsmen are un- 
known. The sexton of the church performs all 
the elaborate oflHices which here often require 
twenty persons. 

THE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF THE BRIDE 

The selecting of the bridesmaids, the taste of 
the floral decorations and the invitations to the 
wedding are left almost exclusively to the bride, 
as is the naming of the day and hour. She 
should be very attentive and polite to her hus- 
band's friends, and to his family most friendly. 
They will look with intense interest on her, from 
the first moment of the engagement to the end 
of her life. She should not show indifference 
to them. 

The bride should write a personal note to all 
who have sent her a gift. This must be done on 
note paper, not on cards. 

The bride of to-day generally prefers a beau- 
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tiful simplicity; an elegant white satin high- 
necked gown with white tulle veil, and perhaps 
a bnnch of lilies of the valley in her hair. The 
shower bouquet which nearly hides her hands is 
a new and pretty fashion for the bride. Usually 
she does not wear jewelry at the wedding. 

Young women prefer, in New York, that the 
stately solemnization of their marriage shall 
be in a church, and that some high church dig- 
nitary be asked to marry them. The first seats 
in the church are reserved for the relatives and 
intimate friends, and the head usher has a paper 
on which is written the names of people entitled 
to certain seats. These reserved seats are 
marked oflf by a white satin ribbon, as a line of 
demarkation. Music begins as the bride enters. 
It is a very proud thing to be a bride, preceded 
by ushers and bridesmaids, and by charming 
little nephews and nieces. She is really at the 
apotheosis of her destiny. After her mother, 
sisters, and family have preceded her into 
the church, her one maid of honor, either a 
friend or a sister, stands nearest her at the 
altar rail, kneels with her and the groom, and 
walks out with them after the ceremony. She 
also keeps near them during the reception of 
the guests. 

The bridesmaids and maid of honor should 
be in colors. A bright buttercup yellow (a real 
directoire dress), or a pink or blue with picture 
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hat and plumes of the same color — something 
entirely unlike the bride's dress — forms an effec- 
tive contrast. 

The engagement ring should be worn on the 
third finger of the left hand^ either a diamond 
or a ruby, or both set diagonally. No pearls 
should be worn by the bride, for they signify 
tears. The wedding ring is entirely different. 
It is a plain gold ring, or a wide and square 
band, and is the only ring she wears from the 
altar. As soon as she pleases she may resume 
the engagement ring as a guard. 

Brides have every season for their own. June 
is the favorite month. May is not so popular, 
being indeed forbidden by Catholics as the 
"Month of Mary." However, our brides are 
now rising above all superstitions. 

HOME DECORATIONS 

In arranging the house for a wedding florists 
have hit upon the plan of massing one flower^ 
as the apple blossom, the rose, the lilac, the lily, 
the daffodil, or the daisy. This fashion is de- 
lightful when the flower is feathery and white, 
or when fruit blossoms or wild flowers are used ; 
but it is too stiff if the flower is the violet, and 
even roses can become very monotonoiis. The 
floral decorations at a church have reached a 
degree of elaboration and splendor in 1902 
which has never before been attained. 
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A NEW AND PRETTY FASHION 

This is a new fashion and a very pretty one. 
At an opulent country house, if the wedding 
day is fine, little tables are set on the lawn, the 
ladies seat themselves around, the gentlemen 
carry refreshments to them, or they all sit on 
the broad piazzas, which are beautifully deco- 
rated with autumn ferns or spring vines and 
flowers, and even birds in cages. 

THE WEDDING JOURNEY AND HONEYMOON 

The word honeymoon comes from the Ger- 
mans, who drank mead or metheglin, a beverage 
made of honey, for thirty days after the wed- 
ding, and always on the wedding anniversary. 

The honeymoon lasts longer in England than 
in our busy land, and the bridal attire is fol- 
lowed by a very elegant — and, in England — 
showy dress, called "her going away gown." 
Velvet and light silks and satins are used; but 
in our country plain cloth and cashmere cos- 
tumes are considered more fitted to our climate 
in winter, while in summer foulard and linens, 
embroidered, and all sorts of cool materials are 
permitted. 

As to the wedding journey, it is no longer 
considered obligatory, nor is the seclusion of the 
honeymoon demanded. Certainly none of these 
once obligatory bridal tours are deemed essen- 
tial, but a very sensible fashion for a young 
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couple living near a large city is to take a 
friend's house a few miles out of town. If the 
young pair go to some conspicuous watering 
place in these early days they should be very 
particular to not make a great display of ten- 
derness and caressing in public. All such pub- 
lic display of affection is at once vulgar and in- 
decent. The affections are too sacred for such 
outward showing. The French call love making 
in public Vegoism a deux, and no egotism is 
pretty. People who see a pair of doves cooing 
in public are apt to say that a quarrel is not far 
off. It is possible for a lover to show every 
attention and yet not overdo his tenderness. 

WEDDING FAVORS 

In England, where the bride and groom drive 
off in their own carriage, generally with four 
horses, the coachman and groom wear white 
bouquets with white favors in tlie horses' ears, 
and the custom is now becoming almost as uni- 
versal here. 

These wedding favors are gaining in popular- 
ity. They help us to remember the old family 
servants after the wedding. If colored folks, 
they are very much delighted, and an old York- 
shire coachman, adopted in America, refused to 
take his favor from the hands of the maid. No 
vicarious offering would do for Yorkshire, but 
he said, " Tell yer bride I'd rather have it from 
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she." So she came down and pinned it on his 
broad breast. In England all the servants 
expect a gratuity, and a box of cake should be 
reserved for them on this occasion. 

COSTUMES AND CUSTOMS 

It is not considered lucky or appropriate to 
wear black at a wedding. In England the ladies 
of the bride's family who are in mourning wear 
deep cardinal red to the wedding, and replace 
it next day by their black. 

Wedding invitations require no answer (un- 
less to a sit-down wedding breakfast, or when 
the "E.s.v.p.^' appears upon the cards); but 
people living at a distance who cannot attend 
the wedding should send their cards by mail to 
assure the hosts that the invitation has been 
received. The future address of the young 
couple should be enclosed in the after cards, or 
with the announcement cards, if possible. 

If only invited to the church, a lady may con- 
sider that she does her whole duty if she leaves 
a card on the bride and her mother during the 
winter. 

The young couple are not expected, unless 
fortune has been exceptionally kind, to begin 
immediately to entertain. If they will only sig- 
nify where a card can reach them, that is all 
that is required; and they themselves will 
most probably be the recipients of much hos- 
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pitable entertainment from their families and 
friends. 

THE COMMON-SENSE OP ETIQUETTE 

Of course in simple and rural life, where the 
two desiring to be made one may have come 
together from humble stations, the observance 
of these formal rules is not obligatory; but no 
attempt at imperfect imitation of the etiquette 
of fashion should be indulged in. 

Nothing is more honorable than for a happy 
pair to walk into church with father and mother 
and be then and there made one. 

Quiet weddings, either at home or in the 
church, are very much preferred by some fami- 
lies, and excepting for the fact that some legal 
ceremonies are necessary, they ought to be cele- 
brated almost privately. 

GOLDEN AND SHAVER WEDDINGS 

The golden weddings are very rare. Few old 
couples are anxious for this feast, for too many 
ghosts come to it. Far otherwise is it with sil- 
ver weddings, which come while people are still 
young, and when to stop midway and take an 
account of one's friends and one's blessings is 
a wise and pleasant thing. The invitations are 
sometimes printed in silver according to the 
form given in the chapter on Correspondence. 

As silver is comparatively inexpensive and 
now made up very artistically, almost every one 
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may afford to send a gift. A large and hospi- 
table banquet table is usually spread. Particu- 
larly delightful are these occasions in a large 
old-fashioned country house, amid "Love, honor 
and obedience, troops of friends," and all that 
can make middle life agreeable. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR HASTY MARRIAGES 

Etiquette may sometimes make blunders, but 
it is generally based on a right principle, and 
undoubtedly improves society and helps people 
along. Marriage is a unique contract, and the 
various wrongs caused by hasty marriages, all 
the troubles before the courts, all the divorces, 
are multiplied by the carelessness of American 
parents who believing, and truly so, in the al- 
most universal purity of their daughters, are 
careless of the fold, not remembering the one 
black sheep. This evil of excessive liberty in the 
conduct of American young epople cannot be 
rooted out by law. It must begin at the hearth- 
stone. Family manners must be cultivated and 
improved. 
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THE INVITATIONS 

1"1HE issuing of the invitations must not be 
delayed later than fifteen days before 
the day of the wedding. It is customary 
to send them within the four weeks preceding 
the date which they announce. 

They are issued in the name of the bride^s 
father and mother, unless she is an orphan, in 
which case the name of her nearest surviving 
relative appears upon the cards. An unmarried 
sister is an exception to the rule, however, if she 
is not an elderly lady. 

The correct wedding invitation is usually 
seven and a half inches long by six and a fourth 
inches wide. It is engraved on sheets of the 
finest paper procurable, either white or cream, 
with a smooth and unglazed surface. Plain 
script is the most elegant lettering. The bride^s 
initials or her family crest may be embossed in 
white at the top (in the centre) of each sheet, but 
generally wedding invitations are beautifully 
plain. They are folded once and fitted into the 
envelope, and are then enclosed in a larger en- 
velope and sent forth with their happy message. 
The accepted form of words for the engraving 
will be found on page — 

ADDRESSING WEDDING INVITATIONS 

Wedding invitations should be enclosed in 
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their appropriate envelopes on which are in- 
scribed only the names of the respective guests. 
These are slipped into larger and less expensive 
envelopes, each bearing the full address of the 
persons for whom it is intended. A general 
address for the wnole household is not permissi- 
ble, for instance, "Mr. and Mrs. Henley and 
family." One invitation may be addressed to 
the heads of the family, as " Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
ley," one to the unmarried daughters, as " The 
Misses Henley," and one to the unmarried sons 
as "The Messrs. Henley." These three sep- 
arate invitations, each in its own envelope, 
should then be enclosed in a single large en- 
velope and posted, addressed to the matron of 
the family, as " Mrs. Ralph Henley, 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York." It is proper to state that 
in some fashionable circles it is considered more 
correct to address separate invitations to each 
unmarried gentleman of the household than to 
include them under the general address, " The 
Messrs. Henley." Where this ruling obtains it 
is applied to all forms of social functions. 

HOW TO RECALL WEDDING INVITATIONS 

It occasionally happens that unexpected cir- 
cumstances make it necessary to postpone a 
wedding ceremony or to dispense with a wed- 
ding reception after the invitations have been 
issued. In such instances, the simplest possible 
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statement of the hindering circumstance is 
printed on ordinary correspondence cards and 
sent to all who had previously received the invi- 
tations. 

FOR THE SECOND MARRIAGE 

A woman who is to be a bride for the second 
time issues invitations to her second marriage 
in the same way as to her first — except that her 
married instead of her maiden name is, of 
course, engraved on the cards. If she has no 
parents or near relatives in whose name to issue 
the invitations, the difficulty may be obviated 
by using the wording, " The honor of your pres- 
ence is requested at the marriage of Mrs. Sarah 
Bradin Moore to Mr. David Hall Anderson,^' 

THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF WEDDING 

INVITATIONS 

Invitations to a home wedding or wedding re- 
ception are accepted by attending, and declined 
with regrets by sending two visiting cards 
which will reach the bride's parents on the 
morning of the wedding day. But whenever 
any invitation bears the letters E. s. v. p., or its 
at present more fashionable equivalent, "The 
favor of a reply is requested," acceptance or re- 
grets must be signified at once, after the cere- 
monious forms of reply employed for dinner 
parties. Cards merely to witness a church 
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wedding need no acknowledgment, as the 
church function is not regarded as proffered 
hospitality and the invited guests attend or not 
according to their convenience. It is, however, 
always good form to show appreciation of any 
courtesy; therefore replies to the invitations 
referred to, while not obligatory upon the re- 
cipient, are certainly in graceful good taste. 
When the invitation is informal the reply may 
be of the same nature. 

CAHDS OF ADMISSION 

At church weddings, ill-bred or inquisitive 
strangers sometimes try to gain entrance and 
fill the space reserved for invited guests. To 
prevent this, it has become necessary, in large 
cities, to enclose cards of admission with the 
wedding invitations. These are bits of white 
cardboard four and one-fourth by two and one- 
half inches, engraved as follows: 

Please present this card at 

Ascension Church 

On Wednesday, November the Twenty-fourth. 

ANNOUNCEMENT CAHDS 

Sometimes weddings are celebrated very 
quietly, without public ceremony or reception. 
On the day of such weddings announcement 
cards, similar in their general appearance to 
wedding invitations, are posted to all relatives 
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and friends. The bride and groom often enclose 
with each announcement card their joint calling 
card, which bears the address of their future 
residence and occasionally the bride's day at 
home. 

RECEPTION CARDS 

If a church wedding is to be followed by a 
breakfast or reception, invitations to this func- 
tion are engraved on a medium-sized card (see 
page 115), and enclosed with the invitations 
to the church ceremony. Usually only the more 
intimate friends receive both cards, general 
acquaintances being asked simply to the mar- 
riage. The custom is growing in favor which 
orders a certain number of the wedding invita- 
tions to be engraved at the bottom of the double 
sheet with the words, "And afterwards at 
breakfast." These are sent to the friends who 
are expected to attend the reception. 

A home wedding is frequently performed in 
the presence of only relatives and intimate 
friends, and the general invitations are for the 
large reception which follows. In such cases 
very special friends receive, along with their re- 
ception invitations, a small card slipped into the 
same envelope and bearing the words, "Cere- 
mony at four o'clock." 



BRIDESMAIDS AND USHERS 

The number of attendants at a wedding 
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ranges all the way from neither bridesmaid nor 
usher to a good round dozen of each. The bride 
enjoys the privilege of selecting her attendants 
—or of dispensing with them altogether. Usu- 
ally the maid of honor is her own or the bride- 
groom's sister, or else her dearest girl friend. 
The other attendants are chosen from among 
relatives and friends of the two families. Pages 
and flower girls are less frequent than formerly ; 
when they appear they are the little folks of the 
two households. 

Pretty little souvenirs of the occasion are 
always presented by a bride to her bridesmaids 
— brooches, lockets, bracelets, vinaigrettes, any 
handsome article of the sort will find favor. 
Gifts to the bridesmaids should be alike, if pos- 
sible, and should be worn or borne at the wed- 
ding. Some brides make the wedding dress of 
the attendants a personal gift, but this, of 
course, is done only by the wealthy. The bou- 
tonni^re of each usher is also sent to him from 
the bride. She chooses for these boutonni^res 
her favorite white flower, or the one which pre- 
dominates in the decorations, and has it de- 
livered at the ushers' homes on the happy, 
eventful morning. The bride does not person- 
ally ask the ushers to serve in that capacity, but 
it is her privilege to select a number of them 
from among her own relatives and friends. The 
bridegroom exercises a like privilege. 
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GOLD AND SILVER WEDDING INVITATIONS 

Invitations to a silver or a golden wedding, or 
to any such anniversary, are allowed to be elab- 
orate. Pretty and fanciful designs, suggestive 
of the occasion, may be engraved upon the cards. 
The lettering may be in silver or gold, the in- 
itials of husband and wife may be intertwined 
on the invitations, while the dates of the wed- 
ding and the anniversary that celebrates it 
should show in the upper and opposite corners. 
For proper form of words, see page 116. 

GIFTS FOR THE BRIDE 

Everybody who can do so generally sends a 
pretty gift to the bride. The custom is not 
obligatory, and may be left unobserved when- 
ever necessary. 

The bride shows cordial appreciation of the 
kindness of her friends by acknowledging every 
present sent her with a graceful little note. She 
must write these notes herself, and she must 
write them as promptly as possible after the 
coming of each gift. Set forms of words are 
never necessary for a hearty expression of 
thanks, but a brief and cordial line or two will 
readily occur to those favored with wedding 
presents. 

Bridal presents are displayed or not, at the 
wedding reception, according to the wishes of 
the bride. Cards bearing the names of the 
senders are always removed unless, as is often 
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the case, the display of gifts is a private one, 
two or three days before the wedding, for the 
pleasure of intimate friends. Each card is then 
laid beside the gift it brought. 

REHEARSING FOR THE CEREMONY 

In order that nothing may mar the beauty of 
the wedding scene it is customary for the bride- 
elect to summon her attendants (by note or ver- 
bally) and with them rehearse the grouping at 
the altar, the procession up and down the 
church aisle and all the movements in which 
they will participate when the day of the wed- 
ding dawns. The church is opened for this pur- 
pose, and a fee for extra work is appropriately 
given to the sexton. Occasionally the bride's 
mother invites all the attendants to a dinner or 
luncheon which either follows or precedes the 
rehearsal. 

WEDDING PREPARATIONS 

The floral decorations for a wedding usually 
engage the attention of all concerned during a 
considerable period previous to the appointed 
day. The final choice in such matters rests 
with the bride and her mother or immediate 
relatives. 

In the country Nature herself is the best 
florist. From fields and woods and quaint old- 
fashioned gardens she gives freely of her 
abounding wealth of bud and bloom and foliage 
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to make beautiful the scene of the marriage. 
The village church or the country home finds all 
appropriate decorations in wild flowers, dog- 
wood blooms, and the delicately-tinted fruit 
blossoms. If more are needed the garden beds 
are full of roses, lilies, lilacs, candytuft, with 
other flowers innumerable. 

No awning is used at country weddings, ex- 
cept when the skies are unpropitious. Instead, 
the entrance to the church or home is often be- 
tween two lines of pretty village school chil- 
dren, who strew the bride's path with fragrant 
flowers, and sometimes echo their wish for her 
happiness through the music of their voices. 

In a church wedding in the city all is differ- 
ent. A city florist sends in palms to bank 
around the chancel, with flowers to wreathe the 
reading desk, the chancel rail, and choir stalls. 
Vases of flowers are placed on the altar, and 
occasionally a rope of white blossoms serves as 
a substitute for the white ribbon used to mark 
off the reserved seats. 

Whether white ribbon or white flower rope is 
selected, its purpose is to separate the flrst few 
pews to the right and left of the centre aisle 
from those in the main body of the church. In 
these roped-off pews the families of the bride 
and groom take their places, with other rela- 
tives and specially favored friends. Because 
of the misunderstandings and natural little 
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jealousies arising from such separation among 
the guests, the white ribbon or white flower 
barrier has lost its favor with very many brides. 
It is employed or omitted at weddings accord- 
ing to individual tastes. When it does appear, 
the ushers are instructed to seat above the 
white line all guests whose names are written 
on the " reserved list " furnished to each usher. 
A later custom is to enclose a card bearing the 
number of the pew with the wedding invitation 
of the guest who is to occupy it. 

At fashionable church weddings in the city 
an awning is almost invariably placed at the 
church door — ^irrespective of the weather. Be- 
neath it a strip of carpet is stretched, and a man 
in livery takes his position near the opening to 
give carriage checks, open carriage doors, and 
call all conveyances when needed. Of course, 
if the wedding is a small and simple one the 
awning and carpet may be dispensed with and 
all interior arrangements of the church are 
easily attended to by the sexton. Whether the 
wedding preparations are simple or elaborate, 
everything connected with them should be in 
orderly readiness half an hour before the cere- 
mony. At the beginning of that half hour the 
church doors are thrown open, the organist is 
in his place, and the ushers are prepared to seat 
the arriving guests. 
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HOME WEDDINGS 

A church wedding can be very elegant; a 
home wedding is nearly always very beautiful. 
The difference is simply in details. Usually the 
home ceremony is witnessed only by the rela- 
tives and nearest friends; a large reception fol- 
lowing half an hour later, at which the general 
throng of invited guests is welcomed. 

The decorations must depend on the size and 
shape of the room or rooms where the marriage 
vows are to be spoken. Often a large room on 
the drawing-room floor is converted into a 
pretty chapel, an altar is improvised from 
stands or tables, while a floral arch, a wedding 
bell, or some other appropriate emblem is 
usually arranged above the space which the 
bridal party will occupy. All other rooms on 
the lower floor are garnished with fresh flowers. 

CHURCH AND HOME WEDDINGS 

Both church and home weddings are de- 
scribed at length in the chapter just preceding. 
Both seem to find favor with prospective brides, 
though church weddings are probably the more 
frequent. 

Punctuality is essential, for the guests and 
for the bridal party, and no avoidable delays 
should be allowed. If the wedding is celebrated 
at church the bride's mother, with such mem- 
bers of the family as have no parts assigned 
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them in the ceremony, leaves the house before 
the departure of the bridal party and is shown 
to the front pew on the left of the centre aisle. 
The bride's father drives to the church with his 
daughter. The procession and ceremony have 
already been described, also the pretty scenes 
of a simple home wedding. 

THE WEDDING DAY 

When the day of the wedding has actually 
dawned each moment is full of happy import. 
If the vows are to be spoken at church, there 
must be no lack of punctuality in the assem- 
bling of the bridal party. In their own car- 
riages, or in those provided by the bride, the 
bridesmaids and the maid of honor drive to the 
bride's home and, without alighting, await her 
readiness to proceed with them to the church. 
Her mother leaves the house a little while be- 
fore the hour appointed for the ceremony, ac- 
companied by the members of her family who 
have no active part in the wedding procession. 
Arriving at the church she is conducted by the 
head usher to the pew nearest the chancel at 
the left of the centre aisle. The front pews on 
the right of the aisle are usually reserved for 
the family of the groom. 

The bride's escort to the church is her father. 
With him she enters her carriage, and, preceded 
b; her bridesmaids and the maid of honor^, she 
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drives away to the place where invited guests 
and expectant groom are eagerly watching 
for her coming. When the wedding cortege 
reaches the church both the outer and inner 
vestibule doors are closed until everything is in 
order for the march up the flower-festooned 
aisle. Then the doors are thrown open and the 
wedding march sends forth its melody. Walk- 
ing two and two the ushers lead the way to the 
altar, while the bridesmaids follow in pairs. 
The maid of honor walks alone and immedi- 
ately after her comes the bride, leaning on her 
father's arm. 

The groom awaits her at the foot of the chan- 
cel steps. As she draws near he advances to 
meet her. She removes her hand from her 
father's arm and places it in the right hand of 
the groom. Then between two crescent-shaped 
lines of ushers and bridesmaids they go for- 
ward a few paces to stand before the clergy- 
man. The correct position for the maid of 
honor is at the bride's left side, about a step in 
the rear. The father may stand behind his 
daughter or behind the maid of honor. At the 
words " Who giveth this woman to this man,'* 
he walks forward between the bride and groom 
and lays his daughter's right hand in the hand 
of the man to whom she is entrusting her 
future. Bowing slightly to the clergyman he 
repeats the form " I do/' and then walks away 
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from the chancel to join his wife in the left 
hand front pew. Just previous to this part of 
the ceremony the bride places her bouquet in 
the maid of honoris care; if she wears gloves 
she removes them and her fair attendant as- 
sumes charge of both bouquet and gloves until 
the ceremony is fully concluded. 

THE bride's bouquet 

No prettier arrangement of flowers was ever 
made than in the form of a " shower bouquet " 
for the bride. The custom came from England, 
but America has adopted it most willingly. 
The shower bouquet is defined in its name; it is 
literally a falling rain of roses; roses most 
usually, because they best befit the blushing 
loveliness of the fair, young bride, but other 
fiowers of any favorite kind may be employed 
with equal propriety. White violets and the 
smaller, daintier blossoms produce the best 
effect. 

These shower bouquets are almost equally 
ribbons and roses. The ribbons are cut in 
varying lengths and fastened together at one 
common centre. The fragrant buds and blos- 
soms are knotted at intervals all along these 
ribbon lengths, and so tied on that the blooms 
of one ribbon overlie the silken spaces of 
another, making a massed yet loosely-falling 
abundance of perfumed floral beauty. The 
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bride's hand is nearly concealed as she carries 
this bouquet. The trailing ribbons hidden be- 
neath the flowers fall down to the hem of her 
bridal gown and she walks up to the chancel 
" a thing of beauty " to the beholders. 

Sometimes the shower bouquet is carried 
across the arm; occasionally it rests across the 
other hand somewhat as a lady holds her muff. 
But the most usual way is to hold it lightly in 
the hand and allow its falling cascade of roses, 
violets, lilacs, or other flowers to trail adown 
the bridal attire and gladden all eyes with its 
loveliness. After the ceremony and at the 
wedding reception the bride frequently cuts the 
flower-covered ribbons of her bouquet into bits, 
wfiich she distributes to her attendants and 
friends as pretty souvenirs of the happy occa- 
sion. 
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FUNERALS 

WHEN death enters a household the 
strict observance of certain conven- 
tional customs is not only a mark of 
respect to the dead but also a source of some re- 
lief to the living. Sorrow is sacred, it should 
not be intruded upon, and the rules of etiquette 
concerning funerals are founded on this fact. 

All arrangements for the funeral and all de- 
tails connected with it should be attended to by. 
some male member of the bereaved family, 
or by the nearest outside relatives or friends. 
Everything in the nature of business should be 
kept as much as possible from those who are 
mourning their dead. Well-trained servants 
will see that the shades are drawn at all the 
front windows and that the jarring clang of the 
doorbell is muffled into semi-silence. One serv- 
ant, relieved at intervals, must always be in 
the hall to attend to the opening of the door. 
This servant should understand just what to 
say to callers, just what replies to return to 
messages, and just what information to give out 
with regard to the funeral services. A mourn- 
ing garb is customary : a plain black livery for a 
man ; for a maid, black ribbons on the cap, black 
gown, white collar, cuffs and apron. 

ANNOUNCING THE DEATH 

The black-bordered " funeral tickets '^ which 
used to be sent from house to house are now no 
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longer used except in the country and in small 
villages. A few simple lines in the newspaper 
columns make the only necessary public an- 
nouncement of the death and attendant cere- 
monies. The words, " Funeral private," or " in- 
terment private," are frequently added to this 
announcement. In such instances it is the 
height of ill-breeding for any persons except 
intimate friends to attempt to be present while 
the last sad rites are conducted. The other 
often printed request, "Kindly omit flowers," 
must also invariably be respected. 

THE PALLBEARERS 

At a church funeral all who attend assemble 
at the church, and only the immediate relatives 
and the pallbearers accompany the family from 
the house. The pallbearers are always selected 
and asked to serve by the remaining head of the 
family, and an invitation to officiate in that 
capacity ought never to be declined except for 
imperative reasons. Usually the invitation is 
sent only to close friends or business associates 
of the deceased — never to any relatives. Pall- 
bearers for a young girl might appropriately be 
six white-robed girl friends of about her own 
age. Such selections are mere matters of taste 
and not in any sense obligatory. 

THE LADIES OF THE FAMILY 

Up to the moment of leaving for the church 
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no ladies of the bereaved household should be 
seen outside the doors. All necessary shopping 
is done by some woman relative or friend, and 
a dressmaker calls at the house to measure 
and fit the requisite mourning garments. Black- 
gowned and black- veiled, the feminine members 
of the family lean upon the arm of brother or 
father, husband or son, relative or near and 
dear friend, and thus pass from the house to 
follow their dead to the church, the cemetery 
and the grave. 

A CHURCH FUNERAL 

The casket is borne by the undertaker's assist- 
ants, the pallbearers preceding it, two and two. 
As the hearse drives oflf, the pallbearers enter 
the carriages immediately behind it and the 
relatives follow in the next carriages. 

In the Protestant Episcopal church, the 
clergyman who is to conduct the funeral serv- 
ices always awaits the mourners in the vesti- 
bule and walks slowly up the aisle at the head 
of the sorrowing procession, reciting the solemn 
words, ** I am the Kesurrection and the Life." 
Frequently, also, a band of surpliced choristers 
precedes the casket. In many other churches 
the clergyman stands at the altar until the fu- 
neral train has reached it and then begins the 
service. It is customary for the pallbearers to 
walk up the aisle in pairs before the coffin and 
for the relatives to follow directly behind it. 
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Sometimes the pallbearers prefer to bear the 
coffin themselves, but usually it is trusted to 
the undertaker's assistants. 

During the services at the church, the near 
relatives occupy the front pews on the right of 
the centre aisle while the pallbearers sit in the 
opposite pews on the left. The procession 
leaves the church in the same order observed 
when entering. If prayers are to be offered at 
the grave, the clergyman's carriage drives there 
immediately after the hearse. 

ON THE WAY TO THE CEMETERY 

The old custom of providing a large number 
of carriages to convey friends and neighbors to 
the cemetery is seldom observed now in large 
cities. If the funeral is not a private one, 
acquaintances of the family usually join the 
procession to the grave in their own vehicles, or 
in those which they have secured for the occa- 
sion. If more carriages are provided than the 
ones necessary for the family and near relatives, 
then, as these drive up to the church door, it is 
expected that they shall be filled by any per- 
sons who desire to attend the concluding ser- 
vices at the grave. 

A HOUSE FUNERAL 

The arrangements for a funeral at the house 
are always the simplest possible. Pallbearers 
are frequently omitted. The casket is placed on 
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a draped stand at one end of the drawing-room, 
with flowers upon it and around it. The room 
may be darkened or not, according to the wishes 
of the relatives. A carriage should be sent for 
the clergyman who is to officiate, and a place 
should be reserved for him in the row of chairs 
intended for the members of the family. These 
chairs should, of course, be the nearest ones to 
the casket. 

A servant wearing a mourning livery should 
be stationed at the halldoor to admit the guests. 
Someone representing the family should quietly 
greet each guest at the door of the drawing- 
room and direct them in comfortable seats. 
Low music or soft singing may be heard from 
the adjacent rooms but, preferably, the musi- 
cians remain unseen. 

Ladies do not remove their wraps, and gentle- 
men carry their hats in their hands. If the in- 
terment is to be private the guests quietly dis- 
perse as soon as the mourners have passed out; 
it is not expected that they should speak to 
their bereaved friends nor offer expressions of 
sympathy on this occasion. Their cards should 
have been left for the family immediately after 
the announcement of the death, and a call of 
condolence is socially required within a few 
days after the funeral. 

REMOVING THE SIGNS OF GRIEF 

Outward signs of grief should be removed 
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from the house surroundings while the family 
are at the funeral. Upon their return they 
should find open windows with free, glad sun- 
light streaming through them. The house 
should be in its usual order and whatever was 
immediately connected with the funeral must if 
possible be put out of sight. The cr6pe on the 
door is generally removed as soon as the pro- 
cession has passed on to the grave. A growing 
custom of to-day is to omit the gloomy-looking 
cr6pe from the door and substitute loose lengths 
of white ribbon with sprays of flowers appropri- 
ate to the age and sex of the deceased. 

THE PERIOD OF SECLUSION 

Women in mourning are expected to seclude 
themselves closely for at least three weeks after 
their bereavement. They receive no visitors 
except their most intimate friends during these 
three weeks. Later, their own inclinations must 
be their guide in the matter of callers, but 
etiquette demands that they shall themselves 
make no visits until six months after the death 
of a near relative. Small entertainments in the 
way of concerts, art-views, and occasional mati- 
nees may be attended after the first six months, 
but not until women begin to wear colors again 
should they ever think of accepting dinner in- 
vitations or being present at balls, the opera, or 
any large reception. 
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DRESS AT FUNERALS 

The correct dress for pallbearers is, of course, 
black. The frock coat, trousers, and waistcoat 
should match; the high black silk hat should 
have a mourning band around it; black shoes, 
black kid gloves and a black necktie complete 
the costume. When the chosen pallbearers 
cannot conveniently provide a full suit of black 
for the occasion, their own good taste will sug- 
gest the quiet toilet which is most appropriate. 

Those who attend the funeral should not ap- 
pear in very gay or bright-colored clothing. 
This mark of respect is due the sorrowing rela- 
tives and friends. 
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RECEPTIONS 

THE INVITATIONS 

WHEN an afternoon or evening reception 
is held in honor of a young lady's 
first formal entrance to society, or in 
honor of a distinguished individual, or to cele- 
brate a wedding or house warming, the invita- 
tions are usually issued ten days or two weeks 
in advance of the date set for the entertainment. 
For any of the above-mentioned occasions it is 
customary to issue engraved cards of invitation, 
the formal wording for which will be found in 
the chapter on Correspondence, page 101. 
The cards employed for this purpose are large 
squares of white bristol board; the engraving 
is done in script, old English, or block lettering. 
The cards, in single envelopes, are distributed 
by post or messenger. When hand-written in- 
vitations are sent out the fixed form of words 
suitable for engraved cards must not be used. 

To-day, in fashionable society, the invitations 
to receptions, both large and small, formal and 
informal, are frequently issued through no more 
dignified medium than the hostess' calling card. 
If Mrs. B., for example, desires to invite fifty 
friends on a chosen afternoon, to meet in her 
parlors an author, or artist, or relative whom 
she wishes to honor, she can then take fifty of 
her visiting cards and write below her name, 
"To meet Dr. Edward E. Hale^ from four to 
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seven, Thursday, Jan. 4th." Each card shoud be 
enclosed in a small visiting card envelope, and 
stamped and addressed. One such card suf- 
fices for a husband and wife, and is addressed 
to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brown. To the young 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Brown she would 
address one card, but to each of their sons a 
separate card must be sent. This device, of 
writing a line on a visiting card, is never em- 
ployed when the reception is given in honor of 
a debutante, but it is used for almost all in- 
formal receptions. When a newly married 
couple return to their own home, and wish to 
receive all their friends, formal engraved cards 
of invitation are issued, and for wedding recep- 
tions the card of invitation is a separate and 
quite formal invitation enclosed with the en- 
graved summons to witness the religious cere- 
mony. The invitation upon a visiting card is 
now universally employed when an informal 
afternoon gathering is under consideration. Fop 
a somewhat impromptu reception, whereat the 
number of guests is limited to twenty-five or 
thirty at most, the cards can be distributed a 
week, five days, or even thirty-six hours in ad- 
vance of the chosen day. Notes of invitation, 
briefly worded and covering but one page and 
a half of a note sheet, are only used when the 
reception is small^ informal, and very hurriedly 
gotten up. 
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iWhen a debutante is being ushered into so- 
ciety by means of a reception, and under the 
auspices of her parents, one mode of fashionable 
procedure is to invite the guests in the name of 
the parents only, on large engraved cards, and 
then merely enclose the debutante's visiting 
card in each envelope with the large invitation. 

Some eight or ten years ago a hostess issued 
all her reception invitations in her own name 
alone. Nowadays it is the more commendable 
fashion to issue the cards in the name of the 
husband and wife. The cards are not sent out 
in the name of the husband and wife when it is 
the mother and her one or two daughters who 
are to receive the guests. Then it is the custom 
to engrave the hostess' name at the top of the 
card and, below, her two daughters are signified 
as " the Misses B.," or the older sister is signi- 
fied as " Miss B.," under her mother's name, and 
below the second sister appears as " Miss Mary 

ACKNOWLEDGING RECEPTION INVITATIONS 

Unless the hostess of the entertainment adds 
the request for a reply, by means of the letters 
R. s. V. p. at the bottom of her cards of invita- 
tion, there is no need for the recipient to make 
any immediate acknowledgment. The usual 
treatment for a reception invitation is that of 
accepting by attending the function, and of re- 
fusing by sending cards by post or messenger, 
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as has been fully explained in the chapter on 
Visiting Cards. When a hostess sends out 
short cordial notes of invitation a polite note of 
regrets should be the prompt response if the 
person invited is unable to attend. 

A " TEA," AN " AT HOME/' AND A " RECEPTION ^^ 

A " Tea," an " At Home," and a " Reception *' 
are all one and the same mode of entertainment 
signified by different terms. They are all gath- 
ered, for the purpose of this chapter, under the 
title of reception, for at the "Tea" and 
the "At Home" the hostess thereof re- 
ceives with more or less formality. There 
are, of course, various types of receptions: 
those given to exploit musical programmes; 
to introduce daughters, friends, or rela- 
tives of the hostess; to celebrate weddings; 
house warmings; to honor the return of a long 
absent member of a family, and to formally 
inaugurate a bride and groom as members of 
the society and community in which they are 
to establish a home. All of these functions, 
however, display the same features in the 
method the hostess pursues in greeting, enter- 
taining, and offering refreshments to her guests. 

THE APTERNOON RECEPTION 

Though many brilliantly successful evening 
receptions are still celebrated, both in fashion- 
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able and simple society, the afternoon hours 
witness the more convenient, numerous, and 
distinctly modish functions of this nature. 
From three to six, from four to six, and from 
four to seven are the choicest hours for holding 
this class of entertainment. When the recep- 
tion is a large and elaborate affair, let us say in 
honor of a young lady's d6but, or of a wedding, 
and given in one of our great cities, an awning 
and carpet cover the way, from the edge of the 
pavement before the house to the very doorstep. 
In winter the awning, even in the fairest 
weather, is considered indispensable, for the 
feminine guests then wear their most showy 
afternoon gowns, light shoes, etc., and often 
leave their wraps in their carriages, so that the 
canvas protection is very necessary. In 
autumn and spring, as well as winter, a strip of 
red carpet is invariably rolled down from the 
house door to the pavement's edge, even if no 
awning is in use. When an awning has been 
put up, a man in livery should be stationed at 
its entrance, to open carriage doors for guests 
as they arrive and call up the carriages for those 
who are departing. 

Inside the house all the first or drawing-room 
floor is prepared and given up to the accommo- 
dation of the guests. In the hall palms may be 
placed and musicians stationed behind them, 
for music is yet a popular and pleasing adjunct 
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to the gayety of a well-planned "at home." In 
the hall is always placed a large tray or salver 
wherein or whereon the guests are expected to 
drop their cards. The drawing-room is deco- 
rated with flowers and palms^ as the hostess may 
desire or afford. Flowers that are very heavily 
perfumed and greenery that crowds a limited 
space are to be avoided, and a hostess should 
also guard against striving after color effects. 
The pink tea, the blue and white tea, the violet 
tea, and other such affectations are to-day sedu- 
lously ignored, and only the enormously rich 
and ostentatious hostesses curtain their door- 
way with smilax, loop their draperies with gar- 
lands of roses and fill bowls and vases with 
almost priceless orchids. 

In the drawing-room and library the floor 
space is cleared in the centre of the room, if a 
large company is expected. Without giving 
the rooms a barren look ample space must be 
afforded and chairs and sofas placed for the 
most part against the wall. As to the exclu- 
sion of light many hostesses are divided in the 
opinion. For a city reception, held in the win- 
ter, it is almost essential to use artificial light 
from the first and throughout the parlor floor. 
Whether gas, electricity, or lamps illuminate 
the rooms, care should be taken to prevent a 
white and searching glare from lofty chan- 
deliers. 
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DBESSING-BOOMS 

For a large and fashionable winter reception 
dressing-rooms for both the men and women 
are necessary conveniences. These rooms are 
ordinarily prepared as has been already 
described in the chapter on Balls, page 437. 
The servant on duty at the door signifies, as the 
guests enter, where the dressing-rooms are 
located. For a small and informal reception 
the hostess thereof provides a dressing-room 
for her feminine guests, leaving the men to 
deposit their coats and hats on a long hall table 
or in the nearby library or smoking den. 

THE NECESSARY ATTENDANTS 

We have already mentioned, in the paragraph 
on The Afternoon Reception, page 363, that a 
servant is stationed at the foot of the street 
steps when an awning is used. When the car- 
pet only is laid over the street steps there may 
still be a man on duty to serve in opening the 
carriage doors, etc. This is not an essential 
helper, however, and for anything less than a 
very fashionable reception the guests may be 
left to open the doors of their own vehicles and 
to look up their own carriages when leaving. 

For a formal and most pretentious reception 
men-servants only are employed in the hallway. 
One man, in house footman's afternoon livery, 
opens the front door as guests come up the 
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Harskly falls 

Tne aoom upon the ear— sLe s not genteel ! 

A.na pitiless is i^oman -wko dotk keep 

Or * good society * tke golden key ! 

Ajid gentlemen are Dound, as are tke stars. 

To stoop not after rising. 

WILLIS. 
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stepSy and a butler, in full evening livery, stands 
outside the drawing-room door. As the guests 
descend from the dressing-rooms he asks their 
names and announces them to his mistress. In 
the dressing-room for the women a maid must 
be in attendance; in the men's dressing-room a 
maid, or a valet, or a boy in buttons can serve, 
or, as is often the case, the men are left to 
deposit their belongings as they please and 
recover and resume them when and how they 
choose. In the dining-room, on the occasion of 
a large reception, a corps of capable men can 
be had in from the same caterer who supplies 
the delicacies, and they will see that the guests 
are carefully served with such refreshments as 
they desire. 

Many charming and brilliant receptions are 
given without the assistance of men-servants. 
A few capable maids, in their afternoon dress, 
can care for all the needs of the guests. One at 
the door indicates the location of the dressing- 
rooms, and in that set apart for the ladies an- 
other is in waiting. When maids serve, the 
hostess does not have her guests announced, 
and in the dining-room two or more smart wait- 
resses, directed by the ladies in charge of the 
tea, chocolate and punch equipages, can satisfy 
the wants of all thirsty and hungry folk. In 
the pantry one or two helpers can admirably 
fortify the exertions of those in the dining-room. 
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For a very small and informal leception one 
maid at the door and one in the dining-room is 
a full equipment of help. 

MUSIO 

A small orchestra of stringed instruments, 
screened by greenery, in a hallway or library, 
supplies the most effective music for a large 
and modish reception. Music should only be 
employed when the reception is an elaborate 
and very elegant affair and of the utmost for- 
mality. The music should begin as the first 
guest arrives, and continue with very brief 
pauses until the afternoon has waned. Loud 
strains and crescendos that force the guests to 
elevate their voices and turn conversation into 
a furious babel, are to be avoided. Sometimes a 
hostess employs distinguished concert or oper- 
atic artists to play or sing at intervals through 
her reception. When this luxurious pleasure is 
provided, the hostess should receive the artist in 
person, and, if guests are still arriving when 
the numbers are to be sung, she should have her 
husband, son, or daughter lead the distin- 
guished musician to the piano and stand beside 
him or her during each performance. When the 
song or instrumental number begins the hostess 
should strive to secure and maintain silence 
through her rooms, and she should lead the 
applause. 
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IN THE DINING-ROOM 

Refreshments for a reception are always 
served from the sideboard and from the large 
dining table, arranged as a buffet, to the guests 
who stand or sit about the room. The dining- 
room is opened from the moment the first guest 
arrives; it is illuminated and decorated with 
flowers. The dining table is laid without a 
cloth but with a plentiful sprinkling of lace 
scarfs, embroidered doilies, etc. In the centre 
is placed a big bowl of lovely flowers, or a 
stately pyramid of showy fruit. Table lamps 
or many branched candelabra stand above and 
below the centrepiece, and then, for a large and 
very formal reception, platters of meat salads, 
trays of frozen sweets (compotiers), heaped with 
bonbons, cakes, salted nuts, sandwiches, fancy 
biscuits, olives, candied fruits, and other dain- 
ties should crowd the board. On a side table 
plates, knives, forks, napkins, etc., should be 
piled and, from the sideboard, punch and iced 
wines, if used, would be served. In the pantry 
coffee, tea, and bouillon should be kept hot, and 
freezers of iced sweets and buckets of iced cham- 
pagne held in readiness for use. 

When so elaborate a menu as this is prepared 
the chairs in the dining-room are set flat against 
the wall, and guests come in and stand or sit 
to receive whatever they may wish from the 
capable men-servants in charge. The servants 
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pass trays loaded with portions of salad and 
ices, cups of hot drinks, glasses of champagne 
and punch, and platters of sandwiches and sweet- 
meats. If the occasion is that of a young lady's 
d6but, of a house warming, or of a wedding, 
champagne is nearly always poured, in order 
that toasts may be drunk. On other occasions 
punch usually suffices, and, while the dining- 
room is as attractively decorated and lighted, 
the method of serving the food is less formal 
and more agreeable — ^we refer now to the recep- 
tion whereat maid-servants are in charge, and 
whereat no vast amount of very fashionable 
ceremony is observed. 

When only one or two maids are on duty in 
the dining-room the hostess prepares a simpler 
menu. At the head of her table she establishes 
a tea tray, at the foot an equipage for hot choco- 
late. At the side of the table, if wines are to 
appear at all, a big bowl of punch can be set, or 
this may be placed at a side table. No salads, 
ices, bouillon, or wines are then served, and on 
the table are placed trays of dainty sweets, deli- 
cate sandwiches, and savories that can be taken 
up in the fingers. While no covers are set, a few 
chairs are placed near the table, and on the 
centre table or on a side table plates, forks, 
napkins and glasses are piled. 

When issuing her invitations the hostess in- 
vites one or two intimate feminine friends to 
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come early and pour tea, and chocolate, and 
punch for her, and generally overlook the man- 
agement of the dining-room. When these ladies 
are appointed the maid-servants minister to 
their wants: bring hot water, fresh chocolate, 
ice, lemons, cream, and more tea when required ; 
carry away cups that have been used, and re- 
place them with clean china, silver, and nap- 
kins; and the guests are served by these ladies 
and invited by them to help themselves to the 
sweets and sandwiches. In any event the host- 
ess must so arrange it that as she receives she 
suffers no anxiety as to the treatment of .her 
guests in the dining-room, asking them to find 
their way thither and knowing that they will 
there be well cared for and cordially received. 
It is no longer the custom to appoint pretty 
young girls, who, on fancy trays, and wearing 
gay aprons, carry tea through the rooms to 
guests who desire refreshments. 

RECEIVING THE GUESTS 

When the hostess has set her house in order 
she should be ready to receive a half hour in 
advance of the time set in her invitations. If 
she gives the reception in honor of some 
friend, relative, or famous individual she must 
invite that guest of honor to be on hand at least 
a quarter of an hour before the first arrival can 
be expected. When ladies are to serve in her 
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dining-room, at the tea tray and chocolate urn, 
she should invite them also to arrive very 
promptly, and remove not only their wraps and 
gloves but their hats as well. If her guest of 
honor is a lady she must be invited to put off 
her hat but not her gloves. Not infrequently a 
wise hostess invites one or two friends to aid 
her in receiving, but not to stand at her side. 
The assistance of these ladies is almost requi- 
site when the hostess has no daughters or sis- 
ters, and when the list of those invited is very 
long. They are chosen not only because of 
their tact and good temper, but because they 
are members of the same circle of society as the 
hostess and, therefore, are apt to know all of her 
guests. They, in addition to the ladies in the 
dining-room, are invited to come early, remove 
their hats, and, as they are in the drawing-room 
from the first, their duty is to pilot many guests 
to the dining-room. The hostess instructs them 
to be on the watch for shy or lonely individuals 
and to see that strangers are presented to the 
ladies in the dining-room. 

From the moment that the first guest appears 
the hostess takes her stand very prominently in 
the drawing-room, and preferably somewhere 
near the door. Whoever receives with her 
stands at her left, and whoever is unknown to 
this person she introduces at once. The host- 
ess offers her hand and a hearty greeting to 
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every guest. When the arrivals are slow she 
keeps the latest comer by her side for talk and 
introductions until interrupted by a new claim- 
ant for her greetings. If the guests crowd 
thick and fast the hostess has only time for a 
handshake, a few words of welcome and an 
introduction to the person receiving with her. 
So long as guests are arriving the hostess has 
no right to leave her place for food, or drink, or 
rest. Very conscientious hostesses remain at 
their posts from the beginning to the very end 
of the reception, and when it is a large and 
somewhat formal function this is a duty. At a 
small and rather informal tea the hostess is 
entitled to a trip to the dining-room after the 
major portion of the guests have arrived. 
Though the hostess is not on the alert to bid 
farewell to every retiring friend, she feels that 
she should be so placed that those who wish to 
bid her adieu can find her without any difficulty, 
and, with this end in view, she usually remains 
dutifully somewhere near her drawing-room 
door. 

THE HOST AT A RECEPTION 

When a bride and groom receive their friends 
on their return from their honeymoon, or when 
a husband and wife celebrate a wedding anni- 
versary or the opening of a new home, the hus- 
band then stands beside his wife and formally 
receives with her. The wife stands nearest the 
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door by which the guests enter, the husband 
takes his place beside her and remains beside 
her until the majority of the guests have ar- 
rived. After this he is privileged to escort ladies 
of importance to the dining-room and cater to 
their wants. On all other occasions, save those 
specified above, the husband and host prefers to 
let his wife receive with her daughters, or one 
or two feminine friends, while he contributes 
his assistance by moving about the drawing- 
room and dining-room, on introductions and 
refreshments bent. His duty is to take promi- 
nent dowagers in to the buffet, to greet and con- 
verse with and introduce as many guests as pos- 
sible, and, if the entertainment is given in honor 
of some distinguished lady, he escorts her, on 
his arm and toward the end of the afternoon, to 
the dining-room and satisfies her need for food. 
This lady he conducts to her carriage when she 
prepares to leave. Such would be the duties 
and their discharge when the host of the occa- 
sion is the son of the house. 

THE HOSTESS' DAUGHTERS 

A lady and her daughters not infrequently 
inaugurate their commencement of a social sea- 
son by giving a large reception to all their 
friends, or toward the end of the season a 
formal reception is given in order to discharge 
many minor social debts of the same nature. 
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The young ladies, if they are no longer debu- 
tantes, receive with their mother at least for the 
first hour, and the elder sister or the married 
sister stands nearest the hostess. After the 
first hour, if more than one daughter assists in 
receiving, the younger members of the group 
give the most effective assistance by moving 
about the drawing and dining-room and con- 
versing with and introducing such guests as 
seem in need of attention. 

A debutante's tea 

A young lady makes her first formal appear- 
ance in society nowadays by means of a special 
reception, which in every respect is planned and 
carried out on the most brilliant and ceremoni- 
ous scale. The young lady receives with her 
mother, and if she has older sisters they do not 
detract from her lustre or importance by stand- 
ing beside her. The mother formally presents 
to her daughter all those guests to whom she is 
not known, and the older sisters pour tea in the 
dining-room or assist in entertaining and intro- 
ducing in the drawing-room. If the debutante 
is motherless or an orphan she can yet make 
her d^but by asking an older and married sister, 
an aunt, or a friend who is a matron to receive 
with and introduce her. Sometimes a mother- 
less debutante receives with her father. A 
d^utante who has only younger sistersii who 
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consequently are not entitled to appear in 
society, or one who has no sisters, may follow 
the very commendable plan of requesting two 
or three girl friends to receive with her. If the 
girl friends have already been formally pre- 
sented at their own " coming out teas," they 
then serve by pouring tea or by appearing in the 
drawing-room in delicate gowns, hatless, and 
prepared to assist in entertaining. Occasionally, 
however, the three or more young ladies assist 
their friend in making her first bow to society 
by standing in a pretty group a little to her left, 
and receiving introductions to all who enter. 
Should a rich and generous debutante ask her 
youthful friends to assist her, she is privileged 
to supply them with bouquets, to send carriages 
for them, and to entertain them at dinner when 
the reception is over. The debutante herself 
carries a big bouquet and gives her right hand 
in cordial greeting to all the guests. If she is 
the recipient of more flowers and bouquets than 
she can carry she can use the superfluous posies 
in decorating the drawing-room, leaving the 
cards of the donors attached. 

AN EVENING KECEPTION 

An evening reception should begin at half- 
past eight or nine and last until eleven o'clock 
or until midnight. When the reception is given 
in honor of a debutante dancing follows after 
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eleven, and while the debutante may leave her 
post by the door to fulfill her dancing duties 
she should come back to her mother's side after 
every measure. When the evening reception 
is held as a house warming, or in honor of a 
friend of the hostess, the rules to be followed in 
its preparation and conduct are in every essen- 
tial and detail the same as for an afternoon 
function of a similar nature. 

GUESTS AT A RECEPTION 

For an afternoon reception that is large and 
ceremonious, guests do not as a rule remain less 
than fifteen minutes or longer than three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and, while it is not an evidence 
of good taste to arrive at the very end of the 
afternoon, it is considered somewhat awkward 
and inconvenient to put in an appearance with 
the promptitude expected on the occasion of a 
dinner party. Business men and ladies who 
have been delayed by a press of engagements 
can, with a word of excuse to the hostess, drop 
in as late as a quarter before seven; or, when 
the afternoon is crowded with engagements, it is 
perfectly polite to arrive a quarter of an hour 
after the first hour given on the card of invita- 
tion. Between five and six, or half-past four 
and six, the reception rooms are usually filled, 
and every guest must greet the hostess first and 
with cordial warmth. 
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On arriving at the door the guest is directed, 
by the servant on duty, to a dressing-room. If 
it is the purpose of a feminine guest to remain 
but a few moments she need not put off her 
wraps before entering the drawing-room. Any 
wraps, save a mackintosh or ulster, can be worn 
by a woman into the drawing-room; but if the 
rooms are warm and the guest purposes to 
remain at least a half hour it is more com- 
fortable to leave a heavy coat or furs in the 
dressing-room. Veils, gloves, and hats are not 
put off at an afternoon reception. A man must 
not wear his overcoat into a lady's drawing- 
room, nor carry his topcoat in across his arm. 
Some men prefer to go into the drawing-room 
carrying the hat, stick and right glove in the 
left hand. All these belongings may, however, 
be left behind with the coat. Before entering 
the drawing-room it is customary to hand one's 
card or cards to the servant who extends a tray 
to receive them. If no servant offers to do thisr 
the cards are put into the card receiver on the 
hall table or laid on that table. A woman puts 
down as many of her own cards as there are 
ladies receiving, and also as many of her hus- 
band's cards, with an extra card for the hus- 
band of the hostess. She does this when her 
husband does not attend the reception with her. 
If the sister or mother of a woman guest has 
been unable to attend the reception their cards 
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may be left by any feminine member of the fam- 
ily; one of the absent one's cards for the hostess 
and one for each lady receiving by the door with 
her. A bachelor guest puts into the hall tray a 
card for each one of the ladies of the house and 
one for the host. A married man leaves cards 
to the same number when he personally attends 
the reception. 

If a butler is on hand to announce the guests 
they give him their names^ and, as he announces, 
they enter to greet the hostess. If there is no 
butler on duty no formalities save proper pre- 
cedence in entering, need be observed. A ma- 
tron precedes her daughters, and a man follows 
his feminine companion. 

When the hostess has warmly greeted a guest, 
he or she must not stop for conversation if new 
arrivals are pressing forward to claim observa- 
tion. Presented to the debutante or friend who 
assists the hostess in receiving, the guest shakes 
hands, or merely bows if the hostess' compan- 
ion bows only. Passing in to the drawing-room, 
guests are left to consult their own pleasure 
as to their future movements. It is perfectly 
proper to remain talking with friends and then 
pass into the dining-room. There refreshments, 
offered by the servants or the ladies in charge, 
can be accepted or refused, and, after a few 
moments, a retreat can be beaten without inter- 
rupting the hostess in her duties. On the other 
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hand no Tisit need be made to the dining-room, 
and if the guest is accosted by a lady in house 
dress, who is without her hat, and if she offers 
the hospitalities of the refreshment table her 
suggestion may be accepted and her introduc- 
tions gratefully received. 

It is, as has been already mentioned, unnec- 
essary to take leave of the hostess when retir- 
ing if her attention is quite engrossed and the 
doorway crowded by incoming guests. Under 
such circumstances the guest should quietly slip 
out, regain his or her wraps and depart. Toward 
the end of the afternoon, when the tide of 
guests is ebbing, and the hostess is somewhat 
at leisure, a cordial word and farewells may be 
offered her by those who have lingered long 
and whose departure is conspicuous in the grad- 
ually emptying rooms. At an evening reception 
the guests always lay aside their wraps before 
entering the drawing-room; otherwise the eti- 
quette is in every particular the same as that 
followed at a large afternoon " At Home." 

DRESS FOR RECEPTIONS 

For an afternoon reception the hostess wears 
a handsome and showy gown, fitted high in the 
neck, and quite long in the sleeves, or with the 
sleeves cut only to the elbow. The skirt is 
usually trained, the hair is dressed high and 
elaborately, with a ribbon bow and handsome 
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combS) though neither a coronet nor a tiara 
is ever worn. Jewels appear advantageously 
with reception dress, but ornaments that are as 
numerous and showy as those used at a dinner 
party, opera or ball are sadly out of taste. A 
single fine string of pearls, a beautiful brooch, 
and a few bracelets are adequate and ample for 
the offsetting of the most splendid reception 
dress. In the winter the heavier and richer 
materials are in the best taste, and in summer a 
light taffeta silk, a lace trimmed foulard, or a 
lawn with pretty frills and a transparent yoke 
and collar are suitable for a hostess. Hostesses 
seem to have agreed to wear gloves, and those 
white gloves, throughout their receptions. 

Ladies who receive with a hostess observe the 
same rules of dress, and young daughters or 
young ladies usually wear gowns of a light color 
or even of white. Their costumes, however, are 
trimmed and filled high in the neck, their jew- 
eled ornaments should be as few as possible, 
and their gloves worn throughout the afternoon. 
A debutante always wears white and her gown 
may be cr6pe-de-chine, chiffon, mull or white 
Swiss muslin. Rich laces and jewels are taste- 
less adjuncts to a young girl's d^but gown, 
which must be high in the throat and without 
an exaggerated train. A debutante usually 
carries a bouquet of flowers, or if she has many 
very beautiful bouquets and they are all too 
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large to be carried comfortably, she can have 
them heaped on a table beside her. The women 
guests at an afternoon reception wear their best 
high-necked and long-sleeved or elbow-sleeved 
gowns. Women who can afford the luxury of 
carriage transportation may wear, in winter, 
white or pale tinted silk and cloth and velvet 
gowns. Or, in winter, a black cloth suit, with 
a gay hat or bonnet, white gloves, and fine shoes 
make a suitable reception costume. Women 
guests who wear velvet, satin, or silk gowns are 
privileged to exploit handsome jewels : brooches, 
single strings of pearls, etc., but not such orna- 
ments as are worn with full evening dress. In 
the summer a pretty foulard, a white lawn, or 
an organdie are suitable reception toilets if high 
in the neck, long in tlve sleeve, and worn with 
hats, veils, and light gloves. 

For an evening reception the hostess wears 
full evening dress, which is clearly described 
in the chapters on Dinners and Balls, page 
386 and page 429. For evening receptions the 
women guests also wear full evening dress, as 
has been set forth in the above-mentioned chap- 
ters, and a debutante, for an evening reception, 
dresses as directed in the chapter on Balls, 
page 429. 

The correct dress for a man who attends an 
afternoon reception in winter consists of a black 
frock coat, with trousers to match, or of a gray 
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mixture. A waistcoat of white, gray, or tan 
vesting; white linen; patent leather shoes; a 
broad folded gray, black and white, or softly 
colored necktie; gray or light gloves of un- 
dressed kid, and a black silk hat make up the 
sum of the modish afternoon costume. This, as 
we say above, is the " correct " dress, but many 
a busy American man, eager to do his full social 
duty, is unable to take the time from his office 
to make a special afternoon toilet, and is there- 
fore welcome in his business suit, if he comes in 
late and his appearance is one of immaculate 
freshness. 

For an evening reception the correct and only 
permissible dress for the masculine guests is 
that described in the paragraphs on dress in 
the chapters on Dinners and Balls, page. 387 
and page 429. 
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INVITATIONS 

FOR large and very ceremonious dinners, 
given at the height of the social season, 
it is necessary to issue the invitations 
three weeks, a fortnight, or ten days in advance. 
For the ordinary formal dinner party the invi- 
tations should be issued a week or at least five 
days in advance. The hostess is privileged to 
issue her invitations in the form of engraved 
cards; or she may write by hand the accepted 
form for dinner invitations ; or she may bid her 
friends to dine by means of simple notes. The 
formulas for all these modes of invitation are 
given in the chapter on Correspondence, p. 106. 

A hostess is at liberty to send out her invita- 
tions by post or messenger. An invitation is 
addressed to both husband and wife when a 
married couple is asked to dinner. It is, not 
polite to address a single invitation to a married 
couple and their daughter, son, or guest. One 
invitation serves for two persons only when 
they are a married couple or young and unmar- 
ried sisters; otherwise separate invitations 
must be sent to every person invited. The 
meaning and usefulness of the letters Rs.v.p. 
on dinner invitations is discussed in the chapter 
on Correspondence, page 118. 

If, at the last moment, a guest cancels his or 
her dinner invitation, the hostess should not 
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ALove all tkings ra31ery decline ; 
Nature but lew does lor tkat task desi^. 
^Tis in tke ablest bands a dangerous tool. 
But never lails to i^ound tbe meddling lool ; 
For all must grant it needs no common art 
To keep men patient i^ben i^e make tbem cmart. 
N^o "Wit alone, nor bumor s sell, i^ill do, 
^X^itbout good-nature and mucb prudence, too. 
To judge arigbt — ol persons, place ; and time ; 
For taste decrees "wbat's low, and "wbat s sublinie ; 
And wbat migbt cbarm to-day, or o er a glass, 
Perbaps at court, or next day, would not pass. 
^X^ould you botb please and be instructed too, 
^X^atcb well tbe rage or sbining, to subdue ; 
Hear every man upon bis favorite tbeme. 
And ever be more knowing tban you seem ; 
Tbe lowest genius will afford some ligbt. 
Or give a bint tbat bad escaped your sigbt. 
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attempt to fill the vacancy at her table by send- 
ing out more formal invitations, or by asking 
some slight acquaintance to stop the gap at her 
board. Left thus in the lurch, a few days or 
hours before the feast, the hostess must ask some 
relative in to take the vacant chair, if she bas no 
friend on whom she can rely to do her this great 
favor. The friend's assistance she should solicit 
by a note of frank explanation, models for which 
can be found in the chapter on Correspondence, 
page 84. Only to an impromptu dinner can 
guests be invited by telephone, telegraph mes- 
sage, or verbal request. 

A dinner invitation should be answered im- 
mediately, that is to say within the hour, or, at 
the latest, within the day in which it is received. 
It should be answered in the first or third per- 
son, informally or formally, in accordance with 
the terms in which the offer of hospitality was 
presented. The full forms for answering such 
invitations will be found in the chapter on Cor- 
resi)ondence, page 84. The reply to a dinner 
invitation is addressed to the wife when the 
invitation is issued in the name of a mar- 
ried couple. It is proper to answer a dinner 
invitation by telephone or telegram only when 
the dinner is quite impromptu, or when the in- 
vitation was offered through either^ of these 
mediums. A dinner invitation must never be 
accepted conditionally. 
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TO POSTPONE OR CANCEL A DINNER INVITATION 

It is always within the hostess^ power to do 
this, provided she gives her guests warning in 
good time. When a sudden accident or illness 
interferes with her plans, at the eleventh hour, 
the telephone or telegraph can be resorted to, 
or messengers can be dispatched bearing notes 
of explanation or formal notices of postpone- 
ment, form for which will be found in the chap- 
ter on Correspondence, page 112. 

BREAKING A DINNER ENGAGEMENT 

If a dinner invitation has been accepted and 
an illness, a bereavement, or accident occurs to 
prevent fulfilment of the engagement, the host- 
ess must be immediately advised of the diffi- 
culty by a note of full explanation. 

DINNER DRESS FOR WOMEN 

The hostess of a formal dinner party, given 
under her own roof, wears a trained and d^col- 
let^ evening gown. Her hair must be elabo- 
rately dressed; she can wear gloves or not, as 
she pleases. Full evening dress is worn by 
many women not only when they entertain from 
two to a dozen guests at their table, but when 
dining alone with their families. This rule, how- 
ever, is apt to be observed exclusively among 
fashionable members of formal and wealthy 
society. ,When entertaining three op four 
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friends at table the average hostess wears a less 
elaborate gown, less stately coiffure, and fewer 
jewels than when extending her hospitality to 
ten or more acquaintances, though the gown 
may still be en traine and d^coUet^. For a 
simple, summw dinner party the hostess should 
not wear so elegant a gown as for dinners given 
in the winter. For a simple pinner, whereat a 
few friends are entertained, the hostess is privi- 
leged to wear a high-necked and long-sleeved 
gown of handsome black material, light muslin 
or silk. For a restaurant or hotel dinner, given 
in a public roc^m, the hostess of the occasion 
does not wear a d^coUet^ dress, but such an 
ornamental costume as has been just described 
for a quiet hoiae dinner. She wears her hat and 
gloves to the table, quite like her feminine 
guests, unless she is in residence in the hotel. 
Feminine dinner guests follow the rules out- 
lined above for the hostess. It is the custom 
for guests in d6collet6 evening dress, and those 
that dine at restaurants, to wear their gloves to 
the table. Women guests, at a restaurant or 
hotel dinner, wear their hats to the table, unless 
they, like their hostess, are stopping in the 
hotel. 

The host of a dinner party wears full evening 
dress, that is to say his coat and trousers are 
black and the coat is cut with a swallow tail. 
The waistcoat may be of the same material as 
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the coat and trousers, or of white linen or piqu6, 
fastened with white pearl buttons and cut low, 
to display a faultless white linen shirt front 
that is decorated with two or three small pearl 
studs. With the white collar, of shape that is 
the most popular, or the most becoming to the 
wearer, a white lawn necktie, fastening in a 
bow, is worn; thecuflfs should be held by linked 
buttons and the shoes of patent leather may 
be either in shape Oxford ties or pumps. When 
the tailless evening coat is worn a black tie is 
invariably used, but this coat does not properly 
appear when the dinner partakes in any degree 
of formality. When the host dines at home, at 
a hotel, or in a restaurant with his family and 
a few intimate friends the tailless coat appears 
in good taste, otherwise its use is undignified. 
The masculine guest observes the same rules 
for dress that have been laid down for the host. 
Men do not wear their gloves to the dinner table 
nor into the drawing-room; they leave their 
gloves with their hats and coats in the hall or 
dressing-room. 

THE DINNER HOUR 

The formal and fashionable dinner party be- 
gins at half past seven or eight o^clock. The 
dinner hour is announced as six or half past six 
only when the company are to adjourn to the 
theatre, opera or a concert afterward. The 
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dinner that is not either very elaborate or cere- 
monious should begin at seven o'clock* An un- 
pretentious dinner should last no longer than 
one hour. A large and elaborate dinner may 
require one hour and a half for its serving. For 
a simple^ early dinner the hostess should so pre- 
pare her list of courses and the process of their 
service that the guests need not be required 
to spend more than three-quarters of an hour at 
the table. The host and hostess should be ready 
at least fifteen minutes in advance of the hour 
set in their invitations, to receive the promptest 
guest. If, as the clock strikes the hour, it is 
found that all the guests have not arrived, the 
hostess delays the adjournment to the dining- 
room at most fifteen minutes. At the expira- 
tion of this time she should not, in justice to her 
cook, to herself, and to those already assembled, 
wait any longer. Guests should regard prompt 
arrival at any dinner, from the most ceremoni- 
ous and fashionable banquet to a seat at some 
simple family board, as a most serious duty. It 
is courteous to arrive five minutes before, or 
exactly on, the stroke of the hour. The gufest 
who arrives ten or fifteen minutes late should 
offer the hostess a quiet explanation or apology 
on entering the drawing-room. 

SELECTING THE DINNER COMPANY 

It is a serious mistake for a hostess to allow 
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her social ambition or hospitable instincts to 
overcrowd the seating capacity of her dining- 
room and table. The properly chosen dinner 
company includes an equal number of men and 
women. If a day before the feast one of the 
guests, for adequate reason, withdraws his or 
her promise to appear, the hostess should zeal- 
ously undertake to fill the chair thus left vacant 
by asking some good friend or relative to come 
to her assistance. A vacant chair at a dinner 
party is a melancholy spectacle. 

It is important for a hostess to consider the 
gathering of agreeable, and above all, of con- 
genial human elements about her board. It is 
a sad mistake, for example, to invite a French- 
man t<» dine and meet a half dozen Americans 
who cannot speak his language, if the French- 
man knows none but his mother tongue. On the 
other hand a venerable and intellectual gentle- 
man, or lady, will not regard as complimentary 
an invitation to a dinner made up of d^utantes 
and their young men friends. X prejudiced and 
an argumentative person must not be asked to 
sit beside another of the same temperament; 
nor should a lively young woman be asked to 
afford conversation and amusement for a hope- 
lessly dull masculine partner. 

MUSIC AT DINNERS 

This luxurious accompaniment to a large and 
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ceremonious dinner party is provided only by 
the hostess at whose command there is the 
wealth, taste, and house space that will enable 
her to supply the best. At one period in fash- 
ionable society, music discoursed by concealed 
stringed bands, was counted an almost essential 
aid to the pleasure of the meal. Even now, 
where, in a spacious house, the four or five 
musicians can be placed behind palms, in a 
room or hall adjoining the dining-room, the 
effect is very pleasing. Many persons, however, 
prefer to eat their dinner in peace and listen to 
a fine vocal and instrumental programme after- 
ward. Music discoursed during a meal should 
be subdued in tone; whatever interferes with 
conversation is wearisome to voice and ears. 

THE GUESTS' WRAPS 

For a formal dinner, at which the feminine 
guests will present themselves in full evening 
toilet, it is necessary to arrange a dressing-room 
for their convenience. The hostess' own bed- 
room, set in exquisite order and presided over 
by a maid-servant, affords the proper and quite 
conventional accommodation. This room should 
be, above all things, clearly illuminated, and an 
abundance of pins, hairpins, a comb, brush, and 
a complete " housewife " set forth on the dress- 
ing table. For a large dinner party it is cus- 
tomary to provide the masculine guests also 
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with a dressing-room, if the hostess' house is 
equal in extent to this demand. Men do not, 
as a rule, require a special tiring-room, and for 
the ordinary dinner party, the masculine guests 
are quite satisfied to put ofF their wraps and 
hats in the hallway, or in the library, as may be 
most convenient. 

LIGHT AND HEAT IN THE DINING-ROOM 

It is a sad mistake to fill a dining-room with 
the trying glare from an electric or gas chan- 
delier. Too sharp and inharmonious lights de- 
stroy the color scheme of the table, flowers and 
the gowns of the feminine guests, weigh on 
the eyelids and weary many sensitive persons. 
The dinner table is best illuminated by an 
abundance of shaded candles or shaded lamps, 
placed on the board itself. Beyond the area 
occupied by the table the dining-room should 
not be sharply lighted. Side gas brackets, their 
jets but half turned, or one or two shaded lamps, 
on tables next the wall, provide all the glow 
required for clearly yet softly illuminating the 
remainder of the room. Four candles in single 
sticks, or four small table lamps, will adequately 
light a board set for six persons. Two candel- 
abra, holding three or four candles each, will 
charmingly illuminate a table set for eight or 
ten persons. It is only a proper precaution to 
light up the table at least five minutes before 
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inviting the guests to enter. The candle wicks 
should be set aflame, allowed to burn, and if 
then snuffed, they will emit, during the meal, 
a clear, steady glow. Lamps, after lighting and 
burning a while, should have their bowls well 
wiped, to prevent any odor of hot kerosene. 
Under every candle shade, mica protectors must 
be fixed, and at the base of each candle, crystal 
bobiches should be provided, as protection 
against conflagrations and dripping grease. A 
dining-room ought to be well aired before the 
guests enter and all kitchen odors barred out. 

LAYING A DINNER TABLE 

Never crowd the guests about a board. Six 
inches of space, at the least, must be allowed 
between the seats of the chairs. This gives 
every diner abundant elbow room and also 
affords ample space between the shoulders for 
the servants to offer the dishes, without danger 
to heads or the contents of the platters. Ex- 
quisite neatness and mathematical precision, in 
the arrangement of the equipment, are the only 
hard and fast rules to be laid down with regard 
to the furnishing of the table. The most admi- 
rable and inviting tables are to-day arranged 
with less florid and abundant decoration than 
formerly. A dinner table is not the proper place 
for the display of elegant but superfluous 
spoons, colored napery, glittering cut glass that 
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serves no purpose, and expensive souvenirs. 
The table itself may be square, round, or a long 
oval; upon this it is necessary to spread first 
a layer of felt or a covering of double-faced, 
white canton flannel. On the " silencer,^' as the 
felt or flannel is called, is then laid the cloth, 
and none but a pure white damask cloth should 
be used. An ample and well-laundered cloth is 
a matter of prime importance; it should be 
ironed almost without starch and in as few 
creases as possible. When spread, its long cen- 
tral crease should divide the area of the board 
exactly in half, and it ought to be wide enough 
to hang in fine folds to within twelve or eighteen 
inches of the floor. A white lace, or white 
embroidered centrepiece is preferred to the 
squares or circular pieces ornamented with col- 
ored embroidery. The colored centrepieces are 
now more appropriately reserved for the deco- 
ration of breakfast and luncheon tables. 

The flat mirror disk, at one time a most fash- 
ionable ornament for a dinner table, has lost its 
popularity, and hostesses show great good taste 
by placing the central floral ornament in the 
middle of the lace scarf or circle. Sometimes a 
brilliant effect is secured by using a handsome 
silver platter as the central base for a silver 
loving cup; or for a silver vase filled with flow- 
ers. The flowers for table decoration can all be 
placed in one large bowl, vase, platter, or 
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basket, of crystal, silver, or porcelain. The 
flowers themselves can be just what the hostess 
prefers or can afford, or whatever the season 
provides. A silver or porcelain jardiniere filled 
with growing ferns ; a superb loving cup holding 
gorgeous roses; a pewter bowl of field daisies; 
or four slender crystal vases of graceful carna- 
tions are some of the floral decorations that are 
popular and conventional. Unless the table is 
of great area, and the dinner one of special 
occasion and quite elaborate, it is not tasteful to 
build up a lofty and pretentious floral ornament 
that occupies a great deal of space: neither is 
it altogether satisfactory to mingle flowers of 
several kinds and colors. 

The most exacting and fashionable hostesses 
no longer attempt to carry out any fixed color 
scheme in the garnishment of their dinner tables. 
At most, the flowers and candle shades either 
match or harmonize. If four tall vases hold the 
dinner flowers, these are placed in a close square 
in the table's centre, and, whether a single ves- 
sel or group of them contain the flowers, the 
lamps, or candlesticks, or candelabra are then 
adjusted at exactly equal distances from the 
artistic but precisely placed floral piece. Four 
candlesticks or lamps would occupy the ex- 
treme four corners of a lace or linen centrepiece 
of moderate dimensions; candelabra would 
stand at equal distances above and below the 
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flowers. The decanters of wine, the i)eppep and 
salt boxes, and the dishes of bonbons, olives, 
dried fruits, and salted nuts are then put in 
place. The small dishes of sweets and relishes 
are usually placed exactly between the four 
candlesticks, or at the four sides of the square 
of decoration, while the decanters are located 
somewhat nearer the corners of the table, bal- 
anced by the salts and pepper boxes. 

For a dinner that is not wholly ceremonious, 
crystal dishes of radishes, pickles, and celery 
share the honors with the salted nuts and sweet- 
meats: for a thoroughly ceremonious dinner 
party these and the olives do not occupy table 
space, they are passed at the proper intervals 
and offered by the servants. Butter has no 
place on the occasion of a formal dinner. It is 
to be assumed that all the food requiring butter 
has been adequately seasoned and flavored, that 
the bread is eaten dry with the soup, and thus 
bread and butter plates and the service of but- 
ter are quite superfluous. Mustard, horse rad- 
ish, and vinegar must never appear as part of 
the table appointments; they also are offered 
when needed, with the courses that require their 
seasonable assistance. Carafes of water, cor- 
sage bouquets, elaborate favors, and any showy 
or ornate designs in the useful name cards are 
relics of other days and other fashions, and only 
survive on ill-appointed boards. 
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LAYING THE COVERS 

A cover is the entire equipment of plate, 
knives, forks, glasses, spoons, etc., supplied each 
individual at the modern table. A cover is 
elaborate or simple in accordance with the 
.^scope of the meal, and the rest of the table deco- 
ration. The covers are set with great care and 
precision and are, as a rule, arranged after the 
central ornament, candles, and small dishes of 
fruit have been located. Each cover has as its 
basis a large flat dinner plate on which the 
fresh, white, and large dinner napkin is laid, the 
monogram side uppermost. It is a mistake to 
crimp and fold table napkins in fanciful shapes. 
Such frivolities are indulged in by the res- 
taurant waiter. One corner of the napkin may 
be turned under and the dinner roll or square 
of loaf bread thrust between the folds. 

To the left of the plate lie the forks, from 
three to five of them; to the right lie the knives, 
the soup spoon and sometimes the oyster fork, 
though its location is properly on the side of 
the forks. The prongs of the forks turn up, the 
edges of the knives turn toward the plate, the 
bowl of the soup spoon turns up. It is not often 
that a hostess can supply, from her silver chest, 
five forks and three knives for every cover, and 
it is quite conventional to lay only three forks 
and two knives at the beginning of the meal; 
the forks are washed and supplied with every 
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change of plate. The forks and knives are laid 
in the order of their size, that is to say the long- 
est and largest nearest the plate. A fish fork, 
a small silver fork for the entree, and a large 
one for the roast, are the three with which the 
guest is first called upon to cope. Two mediui^ 
sized silver-bladed knives and one large steel-, 
bladed knife carry the guest through to the 
roast. Glasses for water and wine are placed 
to the right of each cover and above the knives, 
the foot of the tallest glass usually just touch- 
ing the tip of the blade of the longest knife. If 
still and sparkling waters are to be poured, a 
goblet is supplied for the still water and a 
tumbler for the other. If one water only is to 
be offered, then either the goblets or tumblers 
will serve. In case a white wine is to be offered, 
as well as sherry, claret, and champagne, four 
wine glasses, each of different shape, must be 
set at every cover and grouped quite close to 
the water glasses; the sherry and white wine 
glass always standing nearest to hand. If it is 
the intention of the host to offer his masculine 
guests brandy and soda, the tall thin tumblers 
for this drink are not placed on the table until 
needed. Liqueur glasses do not form a part of the 
dinner covers. Now and then tiny silver dishes 
are seen at every dinner cover; these are placed 
to the right of the plate and near the glasses. 
They are filled with salted almonds. Individual 
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butter plates do not appear on the well-set 
table. 

The last touch given a dinner cover is the 
name card. The hostess writes the name of the 
person for whom the seat is intended on a 
small square of gilt-edged cardboard, or on a 
square of watercolor paper bearing a small and 
dainty painted device in one comer. The name 
cards are placed on top of the napkins of each 
cover. If menu cards are employed, and there 
is no reason why they should not be used, one 
card serves for two guests, and it is as a rule 
placed in a very light gilded or silvered wire 
easel frame between the two covers of those 
couples that go into table arm in arm. The 
ihenu cards may be prettily decorated with 
watercolor designs or they may, with equal good 
taste, be simple squares of gilt-edged cardboard 
on which the list of courses and the names of 
the dishes are plainly written in the hostess^ 
own handwriting. The date of the dinner is 
always given at the tops of the menu cards. 

THE MENU 

The menu, or the bill of fare, is after all the 
most important factor in the success or failure 
of a dinner party. The hostess must beware 
of the long list of dishes, in the discussion of 
which her guests may become weary of the sight 
and sound of food. She must not select a menu 
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that is too difficult for her cook, or too com- 
plicated for her waiting maid; she must pro- 
vide enough, and moreover, she must make 
assurance doubly sure that her cook is capable 
of the very best results with every dish. 

Dinners nowadays are served in courses rang- 
ing in number from three to as many as eight- 
een. The three course dinner would be divided 
thus : soup, roast, dessert. A four course dinner 
requires soup, fish, roast, and dessert. Six 
courses includes an entree and a salad between 
the roast and dessert. For all these dinners the 
vegetables are served with the roast and a list 
of eight courses is adequate when entertaining 
most ceremoniously, a ten course dinner reaches 
a standard of great formality and elaboration, 
and the arrangement of the bill of fare usually 
follows this form: the first course for a dinner 
given in the winter consists of oysters on the 
half shell; the second course is soup; the third 
is fish; the fourth, sweetbreads or mushrooms; 
the fifth, a roast with vegetables; the sixth, a 
frozen punch; the seventh, game or fowl with 
salad; the eighth, artichokes or asparagus; the 
ninth, a frozen dessert; the tenth, fruits and 
sweets. To properly prepare such a dinner the 
best talent and resources of the average home 
kitchen are taxed to their fullest extent. The 
housekeeper that is wealthy and most experi- 
enced in the art of dinner giving rarely attempts, 
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save on the most unusual occasions^ more than 
ten courses, and ordinarily the most graceful 
and satisfactory dinners consist of but eight 
changes; that is to say the frozen punch and the 
entree between the salad and dessert are left 
out. Very often the first course of a charming 
dinner consists of early strawberries eaten from 
their stems, or of grapefruit, or of relishes, 
caviar sandwiches, celery, olives, and salted 
nuts. Any one of these delicacies can properly 
take the place of unseasonable or unprocurable 
clams or oysters. The proper finale for every 
dinner is coffee and an accompaniment of 
liqueurs, though these last are not counted as 
a course. 

DINNEB WINES 

At dinners and at any other form of social 
entertainment wines may be served or omitted 
altogether, according to the tastes, the means, 
or the principles of the hosts. Hospitality may 
be as cordially expressed where only harmless 
Apollinaris water accompanies the several 
courses as where a half dozen glasses stand in 
array at each cover, waiting to be filled, each 
in turn, with its appropriate wine. Even at 
tables where wines are considered necessary ad- 
juncts to the meal, more than two kinds are 
seldom served except at very elaborate dinners. 
One wine is quite enough for the usual dinner 
party, while three fill the limit of generous hos- 
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pitality, unless there are more than twelve 
courses. 

When but one wine is offered that should be 
sherry or claret. For a two- wine dinner, sherry 
and claret, or claret and champagne, or sherry 
and a white wine are some of the proper com- 
binations. For a stately dinner of fourteen 
covers, five and six wines sometimes savor 
and wash down the rich and numerous courses, 
but only for the large and lengthy banquet is 
such liberality necessary. For a dinner of eight 
covers and ten courses, three or four wines con* 
tribute to the appetite and digestion. When 
several wines are offered they must be poured 
in proper order: white wine with the oysters, 
and, when soup appears, the sherry glasses 
must be filled. Champagne is first drunk with 
fish, and the red wine does not appear until the 
game and salad arrive. Port is sometimes 
offered with the roast and a rich Tokay comes on 
with cheese. 

If one wine only is poured, then the glasses 
are filled with the first course and replenished 
throughout the meal; when champagne is 
poured with one other wine it should not be 
offered until fish has made its appearance. The 
liqueurs are never drunk until dinner is over 
and the coffee is due. Sherry and claret are 
usually decanted for dinner service into their 
respective cut crystal bottles that form part oif 
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the table's furniture. Both of these wines 
should be served at a normal temperature, that 
is to say a little above sixty degrees. White 
wine is best poured direct from the bottle to 
the glasses; its temperature should be about 
sixty degrees or a little lower. 

Champagne is also poured from its bottle and 
in this country it is served at a temperature a 
little above freezing. Champagne bottles 
should be packed to their necks in broken ice 
for half an hour before dinner. When needed, a 
bottle is lifted out, partially wiped, rolled in a 
fringed white napkin, uncorked, and the liquid 
poured foaming into the glasses. Liqueurs are 
usually decanted into crystal jugs and served 
at about the temperature of the room in which 
they are poured. As a rule, two or three sorts of 
liqueurs are offered and only green mint is 
served in glasses filled with shaved ice. 
Liqueurs are served at the end of a meal and 
usually to the ladies after they have retired to 
the drawing-room. 

SERVING A DINNER A LA RUSSE 

Nowadays all ceremonious and fashionable 
dinners are served in the Russian fashion, which 
not only implies that it proceeds in carefully 
separated courses, but that no dish is carved by 
the host, helped by the hostess, or even placed 
upon the table in the old fashion that we in- 
herited from our English ancestors. For a din- 
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ner of this nature the servants carve and pass 
every dish. At a very orderly and very formal 
dinner the guests do not pretend to pass to each 
other the wines, condiments, or small dishes of 
sweets that are placed within reach. Portions 
of shellfish on ice, of soup, or of the fanciful 
relish that may begin such a meal are helped 
'out by the servant in the pantry and placed 
before each guest. At the sideboard the roast 
and game are fully carved, and then the big 
platter containing the meat is passed from 
guest to guest, each taking a helping onto the 
fresh warm plate laid at his or her cover. The 
vegetables, salad, dessert, etc., are all passed 
by the servant and then the dishes disappear. 

Toward the end of the meal a servant takes 
up the dishes of sweets from the table and offers 
their contents to the guests. These little dishes, 
however, are finally returned to the table and 
when the fresh fruit has been passed it is some- 
times set before the host or hostess that the 
guests may enjoy the colorful beauty of its con- 
tents. The wines are all poured by the serv- 
ants. The host and hostess, thus relieved of all 
care, may be expected to give themselves up to 
amusing and being amused by those who are 
enjoying their hospitality. 

The service of a dinner of eight to ten courses 
should occupy about ninety minutes. Servants 
should proceed expeditiously but without 
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troublesome and dangerous haste. On the side- 
board and side table it is important to have 
placed beforehand, and in readiness, all the 
fresh plates, knives, forks, spoons, and the fin- 
ger bowls that will be needed in the progress 
of the meal. When the guests seat themselves 
and remove the napkins and bread from their 
plates, the servant or servants should at once 
set on these plates the deeper ones containing 
beds of crushed ice, on which the raw shellfish 
lie accompanied by quarters of lemons. When 
these shellfish form the initial course the guests 
are offered, from the servant's tray, horse rad- 
ish, red and black pepper, and salt. When a 
course of relishes begins a dinner, the plate that 
each guest on sitting down finds before him, is 
the one to be used for this course. If fruit be- 
gins the dinner then a second plate, containing 
the strawberries or grape fruit, is set upon the 
first. At the conclusion of the first course both 
plates are carried away and the plates of soup 
are set upon the cloth. After the soup, guests 
receive fresh plates for every change of course, 
and help themselves to the dishes that are 
oflfered always at the left hand. 

It is a matter of prime importance to have 
thoroughly warmed plates distributed for every 
hot course and cold plates supplied for the 
cheese, salad, fruit, cold dessert, and relishes. A 
too hot plate is, however, a serious blunder, for 
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a hostess must guard her guests against un- 
pleasant shocks. When the guests have used 
all the knives and forks supplied at their places, 
. fresh utensils must be distributed with the 
plates. The servant, who goes about the board 
to do this, must not lay a knife and fork down 
together, but place the forks to the left of each 
cover, the knives to the right, either before or 
after the clean plate is given. It is hardly safe 
or comfortable to permit a servant to put the 
clean knife and fork in the fresh plate and thus 
lay them all down with an unavoidable jangle 
or with the possibility of having both slide to 
the floor. 

We have said that the dishes are always pre- 
sented at the left hand of the guest; let us add 
here that it is customary to begin serving the 
first course, after the soup, to the lady who sits 
at the right hand of the host. It would be 
awkward to begin every dish from this lady, so 
after the first course the plan is followed of 
starting the second course from the next fem- 
inine guest beyond the lady who occupies the 
seat of honor, and then taking all the ladies in 
turn. When the dinner is very large, and two 
servants serve simultaneously at opposite sides 
of the table, they begin the courses each time 
at different ends, that is, one works down while 
the other works up, and they reverse this order 
with every dish. Some hostesses have made it 
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their own rule to have every dish offered first at 
the head of the table> in order that she may see 
and taste of it first and make sure that, in ap- 
pearance and composition, it is quite correct. 

SERVING A SIMPLE DINNER 

In spite of the ever-increasing dignity and 
formality of our modern American society there 
are still many hostesses who, from preference 
or because of the limited capacities of their 
cooks and waitresses, serve graceful and charm- 
ing dinners in what is called the English fash- 
ion. This is distinct from the dinner A la Rmse 
in that soup, fish, meats, salad, and dessert are 
carved, and helped by the host and hostess 
themselves. Such a dinner requires a table as 
carefully set, covers as completely laid, and a 
bill of fare as wisely, though not as elaborately, 
prepared as for the meal offered in the fashion 
borrowed from the Russians. 

When one maid is to serve such a dinner it is 
customary to lighten her work, and care for 
details, by placing not only the bonbons, dried 
fruits, and salted nuts on the table, but adding, 
at correct intervals, the small crystal or silver 
platters that contain celery, olives, radishes, 
and pickles. These the guests can pass from 
hand to hand as they require the crisp savories, 
or they can do so at a suggestion from the host 
and hostess. 

.When the simple dinner is to begin with 
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oysters, or clams on ice, or with grape fruit, or 
a relish of tomatoes, the portions for the guests 
should be placed at each cover after the meal 
is announced. The plate that contains the shell- 
fish or fruit is set upon the first large fiat plate 
that forms the centre of each cover. The napkin 
must then be laid to the fork side of each cover, 
its monogram corner uppermost, the bread 
within its folds, and the name card laid on top 
of the napkin. When the guests are seated the 
servant can pass the horse radish, sugar, crisp 
biscuit, or whatever may be the proper accom- 
paniment for this course; or she can set them 
on the table and leave the guests to help them- 
selves. When the first course has been dis- 
cussed, both plates must be lifted together from 
each cover, the tureen of soup and a pile of 
warm soup plates set before the hostess, and, 
while the maid distributes the helpings of soup, 
the host sets the sherry decanter to circulating, 
by filling the glass of the lady on his right and 
offering the decanter to the gentleman who sits 
to her right. This gentleman repeats the action 
of his host, fills his own glass, and then passes 
the decanter on to his nearest masculine neigh- 
bor. At the conclusion of the soup the servant 
removes the plates and brings in a supply of 
warm flat plates which she sets, with the large 
platter of fish, before the host. If cucumbers 
are served with the fish the maid distributes to 
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the right of every cover a small crystal saucer 
or a small porcelain plate, and, after the host 
has helped the fish, she passes from guest to 
guest a crystal dish filled with cucumber salad. 
The host carves the meat and serves the gravy, 
using clean, warmed plates for the same. The 
maid passes the vegetables, and, while it is 
usual to have the soup tureen and fish platter 
removed directly the course is served, it is the 
hospitable custom to leave the joint before the 
host until each guest has finished his portion of 
the course and the host has invited a second 
helping. 

If a frozen punch follows the roast and vege- 
tables^ the maid should have the portions for 
each guest prepared in her pantry, and, when 
the meat plates are cleared away, she deposits 
the fancy plates, each holding a crystal cup 
filled with the iced delicacy and a spoon, before 
the guests. The master of the house carves 
the fowl or game while the hostess dresses the 
salad. It is the rule for the maid, after placing 
the pile of warm game plates before the host, 
to set to the right of each guest a small round 
or crescent shaped salad plate, and, when the 
helpings of game have been distributed, she 
passes from guest to guest the bowl of salad. If 
a course of asparagus, artichokes, or some deli- 
cacy intervenes between the fish and roast, and 
between the game and dessert^ the maid dis- 
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tribntes warm plates and passes the dish of 
vegetables. Sometimes the game is served with 
a vegetable, and then the salad, an elaborate 
composite dish, follows quite separately, with 
cheese and toasted biscuits. If this is done, the 
servant, on removing the game plates, substi- 
tutes cold salad plates, and to the right of each 
guest she sets a small bread and butter plate on 
which a cheese knife is laid. Having passed 
the salad from guest to guest, she can be di- 
rected to place the cheese and biscuits on the 
table, to be circulated by the guests, or she can 
pass them when helpings of salad are taken. 

The dessert is usually helped by the hostess ; 
the cake is set upon the table and passed about 
the board by the guests. Bonbons and dried 
fruits are passed by the guests. If there is a 
course of fresh fruit the servant puts at each 
cover a complete finger bowl equipage. This 
consists of an ornamental fruit plate, in which 
lies a shallow crystal plate; within the crystal 
plate is a square of lace, linen, or bolting cloth, 
called a doily, and upon the doily sits the finger 
bowl half full of water. In the water a very 
thin slice of lemon, a couple of rose geranium 
leaves, or a small sweet scented fiower should 
float. On the edge of the porcelain fruit plate 
a fruit knife sits, and sometimes a peppermint, 
wintergreen, or chocolate peppermint wafer lies 
on the edge of the crystal plate. 
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When the finger bowls are distributed, the 
servant should pass the bowl of fruit, along 
with the grape scissors, and, when guests have 
helped themselves, she should place the fruit 
dish before the host. Coffee can be poured at 
the table or in the drawing-room by the hostess. 
As a rule, for a dinner served in this fashion, 
the men and women take their coffee together 
at the table, and then the ladies retire to the 
drawing-room. If liqueurs form a part of the 
meal they should be taken in the drawing-room. 
On a silver tray the maid places one, or two, or 
more crystal jugs of the liqueur, along with the 
tiny glasses, and, bringing this into the draw- 
ing-room, she leaves it for the hostess to offer 
and serve. 

RULES FOR SERVANTS 

For a fashionable and ceremonious dinner, 
served a la RussCy the talents of two trained 
servants are required, with an extra maid as- 
sisting in the butler's pantry. The two servants 
may be a butler and a footman, a butler and a 
maid, or two clever maids. A couple of servants 
can easily manage a dinner of twelve covers, 
but for the dinner of fourteen covers three pairs 
of skilful hands must be busy with the task of 
shifting the many plates and passing the 
courses. When a butler presides in the dining- 
room, and there are one or two servants under 
him, he announces the guests as they arrive, if 
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such is his mistress' will. Invariably it is his 
duty to announce to the assembled guests that 
dinner is ready; he pours the wine, offers the 
most important courses, and directs the serv- 
ants under his control. In case of accident he 
goes to the rescue and supervises the restora- 
tion of order; he opens the door as the ladies 
leave the room; sets forth the cigars for the 
gentlemen; serves their coffee; assists retiring 
gentlemen into their coats, and opens the front 
door for departing guests. What a butler should 
wear is carefully described in the chapter on 
Servants, page 546. 

When announcing dinner, the butler discov- 
ers first whether all the guests have arrived 
at the hour set. If they have not he must wait 
until his mistress sends word that she wishes 
the meal announced. To announce he stands at 
the drawing-room door that leads to the din- 
ing-room, and tries to catch the hostess' atten- 
tion; then he says in a distinct but modulated 
tone: "Madam, dinner is served." When a 
butler is not employed, a maid-servant an- 
nounces the meal in the same manner. Two 
well-trained maids can serve a dinner of ten 
covers quite as well as men-servants, and one 
efficient maid can conduct a dinner of six covers 
with despatch and grace. The dress for wait- 
resses at dinner is carefully described in the 
chapter on Servants, page 561. 
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When oflfering a dish to a guest the servant 
should make no comment. If two servants oflS- 
ciate about a dinner table one should lay the 
fresh plates^ knives, and forks, while the other 
passes the meat or vegetable. When a simple 
dinner is given, and the host and hostess carve 
and help the dishes, the servant in attendance 
follows the rules laid down for oflfering dishes 
and giving the first helping quite as though the 
service was d la Rnsse. 

IN THE PANTRY 

A servant in charge of the pantry is usually a 
maid, who pulls the dumbwaiter up and down, 
washes the fresh forks and knives that are re- 
quired, and it is her duty to take especial pre- 
cautions against unnecessary bustle, clatter, 
and confusion. Loud words and laughter should 
not proceed from the pantry, before the door of 
which a tall screen should be placed. 

GREETING AND SEATING DINNER GUESTS 

When guests arrive the hostess and then the 
host are the first to greet them ; rising, and ad- 
vancing with cordial words and outstretched 
hands, to do so. For instructions as to intro- 
ductions at a dinner party reference should 
be made to the chapter on Introductions, page 
169. So soon as the butler or maid announces 
that dinner is served the host oflfers his arm 
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to the feminine guest of most honor. This i& 
sometimes the eldest of a half dozen ladies, 
sometimes it is the one who is dining for the 
first time under the roof, or it is the wife of a 
couple in whose honor the dinner is given. After 
the host, the other guests fall into line, accord- 
ing to the directions of the hostess, who sends 
them in in the order in which they are to sit at 
table. 

Sometimes the hostess prepares tiny cards, 
in equally tiny envelopes, and lays them on the 
dresser in the gentlemen's dressing room or 
on the hall table; or she gives them to her maid 
or butler, to be distributed as the gentlemen 
arrive. Each envelope is inscribed with the 
name of the gentleman for whom it is intended, 
and the card within bears the name of the lady 
to whom he is to give his arm when the proces- 
sion to the table is formed. If the cards are 
not used, then the hostess, knowing the order 
in which her name cards are arranged at the 
covers, says as the dinner is announced, 
"Mr. B., please take Miss A.; Mr. D., 
you are to go in with Mrs. G.," etc. 
A hostess must not send in together to 
table a husband and wife, or brother and sister, 
or engaged couple. If the hostess^ son, as well 
as her husband is present, he does not lead his 
lady in immediately after his father unless the 
lady is one of the important matrons present. 
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Should the hostess' daughter be present she 
follows her mother. Unless her daughter is 
present the hostess is always the last lady to 
enter the dining-room and if she chooses she 
does so on the arm of the husband of the lady 
who has gone in with the host, though this is 
not obligatory unless the dinner is given in 
honor of the couple or unless they are the most 
venerable or distinguished persons present. 
When there are more women than men at a 
dinner the hostess goes in last and alone. If 
men are in the majority the extra male guests 
walk in after the hostess. 

In seating guests at table the rule is invaria- 
bly followed of placing the ladies at the right 
hand of the gentlemen; thus the seat of honor 
for the masculine guest of most importance is 
at the left hand of the hostess, and this rule 
obtains when the hostess is a widow or a spin- 
ster. When the hostess has no husband she still 
gives her most important feminine guest the 
precedence when the company go in to table and 
she brings up the rear. Once inside the dining- 
room, the hostess, if she has provided name 
cards at every cover, leaves her guests to iden- 
tify their own seats. If she has not named the 
seats she must stand beside her chair and sig- 
nify the order in which she wishes the guests to 
place themselves. Name cards should always 
be used when the guests go in arm in arm. 
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TABLB ETIQUETTB FOB HOST AND HOSTBSS 

In the chapter on Table Etiquette, page 56, 
instructions will be found for conduct 
when welcoming a delinquent guest, when an 
accident occurs at table, and when the hostess 
leads her feminine guests to the drawing-room. 
Here it may be added that it is essential for the 
host and hostess to accept something from every 
dish, and to simulate interest in the contents of 
their plates until all their guests have quite 
finished their shares of the course under dis- 
cussion. The hostess must preserve her smiles 
and serenity throughout her dinner no matter 
what mistakes are made, what arguments arise 
or prejudices are expressed. She and the host 
should give their best attention to the promo- 
tion of agreeable conversation throughout the 
meal and after it. 

IN THE DRAWING-ROOM AND TAKING LEAVE OP 

GUESTS 

When the whole dinner company reassemble 
in the drawing-room the host or the hostess, a 
half hour after the meal, are privileged to offer 
their guests a cold and sparkling water. If a 
guest is invited to sing, play, or recite, and re- 
fuses quite definitely, the host and hostess 
should not plead and i>ersuade to force com- 
pliance with their wishes. 

When a guest rises to leave, a polite protest 
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against an early departure may be entered, but 
it is not in the best form, if the hour is really 
late, or the guest a mere agreeable acquaint- 
ance, and the dinner a ceremonious affair, to 
protest and to beg for a longer stay. " I am sorry 
you must go," or " Must you really go so soon? 
it is only just ten o'clock," are polite phrases 
in which to express regret and surprise. 

Both host and hostess rise when a guest rises 
to depart. If the guest is a man and the host 
is not engaged in special conversation with an- 
other diner he can accompany the retiring mem- 
ber of the company to the drawing-room door, 
and even into the hall, when the guest is a man 
and the last person to leave. If there are others 
in the drawing-room the hostess accompanies 
none of the retiring feminine guests beyond the 
threshold of the drawing-room. The host, how- 
ever, is privileged, if he pleases, to see a fem- 
inine dinner guest even into her carriage. 

RULES FOR DINNER GUESTS 

We have already emphasized, in the para- 
graph on The Dinner Hour, page 388, the im- 
portance of promptly fulfilling a dinner engage- 
ment. Here it is only necessary to say that 
when a man and a woman attend a dinner 
together the man always gives his companion 
precedence when they enter the drawing-room. 
On arriving at the street door there is no need 
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to say anything to the servant who opens it; an 
immediate entrance is made^ and, if the servant 
fails to indicate the location of any dressing- 
room, wraps must be removed and laid aside in 
the hall. Having been greeted by host and 
hostess, the guest passes on into the drawing- 
room to speak to his or her friends or acquaint- 
ances. If a guest finds himself a stranger to 
all the company, it is safe and sufficient to wait 
until the host or hostess relieves the situation 
with introductions. Guests who are to go into 
the dining-room together, and who are intro- 
duced on the moment of adjournment to the 
table, must strive to discover topics of con- 
versation and simulate companionship even if 
they do not feel nor find it. The woman is both 
unkind and illbred who ignores the man who 
takes her in to table because he is shy or slow in 
conversation, and no less reprehensible is. the 
man who leads in a less attractive lady than 
the one on his left to whom he rudely devotes 
his conversation and attention. 

For information on the best ways of using a 
knife and fork reference should be made to the 
whole chapter on Table Etiquette, page 56. 

It is the rule at dinner parties for each guest to 
accept some of every course; to refuse more than 
one course is to excite comment and curiosity as 
to one's preferences and appetite. If a dinner 
guest boasts but a slight appetite, or is perhaps 
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observing a diet, it is still necessary to accept 
a helping of the majority of the courses, and try 
to taste at least of each dish. When the ladies 
have left the dining-room, and the cigars have 
been fully enjoyed, no masculine guest should 
object when the host proposes adjournment to 
the drawing-room. 

Unless a very excellent excuse and explana- 
tion can be given, a guest should not hurry away 
BO soon as dinner is over. A guest is privileged 
to take leave from thirty to fifty minutes after 
quitting the table. If a dinner began at seven 
it is conventional to bid farewell at ten o'clock 
or a quarter after. A dinner that begins at 
half-past seven leaves the guests at liberty to 
depart at half-past ten or at a quarter to eleven. 
When a married or engaged couple or a brother 
and sister are dinner guests at the same house 
it is the duty of the lady to give her masculine 
companion the signal for departure. 

Guests must not retire from the drawing- 
room without formally taking leave of the host- 
ess and giving her thanks for her hospitality. 
" Good-night, Mrs. A. ; I have had a delightful 
evening," or " It was so good of you to ask me 
to come to-night; I have enjoyed it so much," 
are simple and popular modes in which to give 
full recognition of the pleasure of the occasion. 
There is no need to render the host such elabo- 
rate thanks after having expressed one's appre- 
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ciation to the hostess; nevertheless, formal leave 
must be taken of the host, and, if the retiring 
guest sees none but slight acquaintances near, 
it is only necessary to include these in a bow 
of farewell and a murmured good-night. It is 
awkward and inconvenient, at a large dinner, 
for a guest to go about the whole circle, of ten 
or more, in the drawing room, dutifully shaking 
hands and taking leave; however, as a gentle- 
man rises from conversation with a lady, in 
order to follow his wife or sister, he must take 
formal leave of her and of any good friends who 
are within arm's reach; provided, of course, they 
are not deep in conversation which his farewells 
might rudely interrupt. A husband waits for 
his wife to leave the room first; he follows her 
immediately. If a dinner has been given in 
honor of a young married couple, in honor of 
some relative of the host and hostess, or a spe- 
cial tribute to newcomers in a neighborhood, or 
to a distinguished personage, the gnests must 
one and all take formal leave of the important 
figure or figures of the occasion. 
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LUNCHEONS, BREAKFASTS 
AND SUPPERS 

THE dinner party is par excellence the most 
important and elegant form of modern 
entertainment, but next in importance 
comes the luncheon or twelve o'clock breakfast. 
In this country the luncheon invitation is 
extended, generally speaking, to women only, 
and it has therefore come to be regarded as a 
peculiar feature of American life and society. 
In Europe the ladies' luncheon does not exist, 
for the simple reason that the foreign gentleman 
of fashion is always a man of leisure and is in- 
cluded* naturally in every invitation extended 
to his wife, while in this country the husband, 
being in nine cases out of ten the breadwinner 
of the family, is not at liberty to waste his valu- 
able time at midday functions. 

A LADIES' LUNCHEON 

The menu for a luncheon should not be too 
elaborate. For twelve or fourteen ladies it 
should begin with oysters on the half shell. 
These should be served very cold, with a bit of 
lemon in the centre of the oyster plate, and 
they should be placed upon the table before the 
guests enter the dining-room. Red pepper and 
horse radish are passed with the oysters. Noth- 
ing should appear on the table except the flow- 
ers, water bottles, and decanted wines (if wine 
is served), with several little dishes containing 
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olives, salted almonds, and bonbons. At each 
plate a dinner roll is put inside the folded nap- 
kin. After the oysters, bouillon or clam broth 
is served in dainty cups, then fish or lobster in 
some appetizing form appears. In changing the 
plates they must be removed one by one, and the 
fresh plates must be put on in the same way. 
Such a thing as piling one plate on top of an- 
other is never seen in a well-appointed house. 

A side table containing the plates for each 
course should be prepared in the dining-room 
so that no confusion may ensue among the serv- 
ants. On this table, also, extra forks, knives, 
and spoons, a bowl of ice, and additional bread 
should be placed in order that they may be 
found when needed. 

After the fish comes the entree or side dish^ 
which may consist of sweetbreads and peas, 
lamb chops with mushroom, or filets mignonSy 
small pieces of beef-tenderloin, with a sauce 
Bearnaise. Any good cook will furnish the re- 
cipe for this sauce as well as many others that 
may be substituted in its stead. 

Following the entree comes the Roman punch, 
which is nothing more than ordinary water-ice 
with a flavoring of Maraschino. This should 
be served in small glasses, each glass placed 
upon a plate covered with a lace-edged paper. 
The papers can be obtained at any confection- 
er's, and are put up by the dozen. 



LuncheonSy Breakfasts^ and Suppers 

After the Roman punch, or sorbet as it is 
technically called, comes the game, quail or any 
other kind of birds when in season, or else 
broiled spring chicken, half a chicken being 
served for each portion. A salad of lettuce with 
French dressing, or a mayonnaise of celery may 
accompany the game. Then come ices in fancy 
forms, coffee, and liqueurs. 

HOW THE COFFEE AND LIQUEURS ARE SERVED 

The coffee and liqueurs are served in the 
drawing-room at the conclusion of either dinner 
or luncheon. One servant should bring in the 
tray containing the coffee and another a second 
tray whereon may be found, if used at all, any 
of two or three kinds of liqueur — Benedictine, 
Curagoa, or Cr6me de Menthe. If the latter is 
served, several claret glasses filled with cracked 
ice should be on the tray beside the small 
liqueur glasses. The Cr6me de Menthe is 
poured into these by the servant, who asks 
everybody which liqueur is preferred. On the 
coffee tray, which should be silver covered by a 
fine tray-cloth, is a silver coffee pot containing 
strong black coffee, the requisite number of 
cups and saucers of a small size spread out upon 
the tray, never resting one upon the other, a 
tiny spoon on each saucer, and lastly a silver 
bowl filled with lump sugar. Cream is not 
served with after-dinner coffee. 
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WINES OR NO WINES 

The serving of wines at dinner is no longer 
a matter of social obligation. The individual 
tastes or convictions of the dinner givers are 
allowed to govern, and on some tables wine is 
never seen at all. There are other tables, of 
course, where a number of different wines are 
served during the progress of the meal, but even 
in highly fashionable society one kind is now 
considered sufficient. This one wine accom- 
panies or follows each separate course; it is 
usually claret, occasionally champagne. 

LIGHTING THE TABLE 

No artificial light is allowed at a luncheon 
unless the day be so cloudy and overcast that 
some illumination is necessary. For dinner, 
however, silver candelabra holding from two to 
six candles, each covered by a candleshade of a 
color to harmonize with the rest of the table 
decorations, are most effective in conjunction 
with the other lights. These can be placed 
either at the four corners of the board or at the 
ends. At each corner also are water bottles 
filled with cold water, and claret or Burgundy 
in decanters. White wine and champagne are 
never decanted. 

THE TABLE DECORATIONS 

In the table decorations, if the hostess hap- 
pens to be the possessor of artistic faculties, the 
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most original and charming effects can be ob- 
tained. A woman who is endowed with indi- 
viduality — a much to be envied quality — ^will 
not care to have her table look like anyone's 
else. Speaking in general terms, it is well to 
employ but one color in the decorations unless 
small tables are used, when each table may be 
adorned with a special color scheme. 

THE NAME CARDS 

In front of each plate a card should be placed 
bearing the name of the person who is to occupy 
the seat, so that each one on entering the din- 
ing-room knows exactly where he or she is to 
sit 

THE BREAKFAST 

The breakfast — which is really a luncheon 
served at an earlier hour — twelve or half-past 
usually, is rather more informal in character, 
and the Sunday breakfast to which men as well 
as women are bidden is quite a feature of mod- 
ern city life. The guests go into the dining- 
room in a body, at affairs of this kind, instead of 
entering in pairs as at dinner. The menu itself 
is about the same as at luncheon and served in 
precisely the same way. Much dressing is not 
considered good form at daytime functions, 
but at dinner a woman may make herself as re- 
splendent as she pleases. 
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THE SUPPER 

A word now in regard to suppers. In New 
York and other large cities suppers may be 
given in two ways, at a restaurant or at home. 
Parties returning from the theatre or opera 
often prefer to go to a public place like Del- 
monico's or the Waldorf-Astoria, rather than 
accompany a lady to her home. But be this as 
it may, the supper served at a private residence 
is by far the more elegant entertainment. It 
devolves some trouble upon the hostess, no 
doubt, but " trouble " is a word that ought to 
be blotted from the dictionary of the would-be 
successful entertainer. She should spare no 
pains for the sake of her friends' enjoyment, and 
it and all her work should be a veritable labor 
of love. Still the restaurant supper has its 
votaries, and may be made charming in all re- 
spects. 

If this mode of entertainment is decided upon, 
however, the lady who is to preside should go 
a day or two before to the head waiter of the 
place chosen and arrange with him concerning 
the dishes and wine to be served, attending 
scrupulously to the most minute detail so that 
all may be found in readiness when the party 
arrives on the evening in question. It is awk- 
ward and embarrassing to escort a number of 
people into a crowded restaurant, look wildly 
about for a table that very likely cannot be had 
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for a quarter of an hour, then sit anywhere, 
order anything, and finally be obliged to pull 
out your purse and settle the bill. Of course 
among intimates all is allowed, but we are 
speaking now of formal suppers. It goes with- 
out saying that nothing very heavy or substan- 
tial should be ordered, for it is taken for granted 
that your guests have dined, and dined well. 
Oysters, birds, or boned turkey, a salad, ices and 
coflfee are sufficient with the accompaniment of 
one wine, champagne. At a private house the 
table may be decorated as for dinner, but the 
supper need not differ materially from the one 
just described. 

ETIQUETTE FOB SERVANTS 

Where men-servants are kept the butler at- 
tends to the wine, serving the sherry with the 
soup, the white wine with the fish, champagne 
with the entries, and Burgundy with the roast; 
but this wine is seldom used at present, and it 
is usual to continue the champagne until the end 
of dinner or, as has been stated before, to serve 
champagne alone from the commencement to 
the end. If red wines are served, however, they 
must be tepid. In winter the chill may be re- 
moved by placing the bottles half an hour before 
luncheon or dinner near the register. A cold 
Burgundy is as bad as a warm champagne. 

The butler receives each dish as it comes to 
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the pantry, does what carving is necessary, then 
hands it to the second man, who passes it, begin- 
ning with the lady sitting on the host's right if 
at dinner, and with the lady on the right of the 
hostess if at luncheon, and continuing according 
to the order in which the guests are seated. 
Skipping about the table so that ladies may be 
helped before gentlemen is nowadays looked 
upon as a vulgarity. Men servants must wear 
shoes of soft felt that render their tread 
absolutely noiseless. A servant flourishing- 
a napkin or shrouded in a long white apron 
is quite proper in a restaurant, but not 
to be iolerated in a private establishment. For 
formal entertainments the butler wears ordi- 
nary evening dress with a white tie. The sec- 
ond man should be in livery, which, of course, 
varies in diflferent families. If a family has no 
coat-of-arms, and consequently no special livery 
for its servants, the second man may be attired 
in long trousers and single-breasted coat of 
dark cloth, navy blue or black, the trousers hav- 
ing a narrow stripe of yellow down the sides, 
and a waistcoat of yellow and black striped 
material. The coat should have large metal but- 
tons, either gilt or silver. 
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INVITATIONS 

A N invitation to a ball may be issued at any 
/\ time from three weeks to ten days before 
-^ -^ the date set for the festivity. The larger 
and more ambitiously splendid the ball, the 
longer should be the notice given. Engraved 
or written invitations may be used with equal 
propriety. An engraved invitation is inscribed 
on large white cards; a written invitation is 
inscribed on double sheets of good note paper. 
The proper inscriptions for ball cards, when 
written or engraved, and when inviting attend- 
ance at a cotillion, d^but ball, costume ball, sub- 
scription ball, and public ball, will be found in 
the chapter on Correspondence, pages 330 to 337. 
The word " ball ^^ never appears in an invitation 
to such a function. The old form of " soliciting 
the pleasure of your company ^^ has also passed 
out, and, while one ball invitation may be 
addressed to sisters, to a mother and daughter, 
or to a husband and wife, a separate card, under 
its own cover, must be addressed to every 
bachelor who is invited. A written invitation 
is never put in double envelopes when it is 
posted or delivered by hand, and an engraved 
invitation is only occasionally so protected. 

ANSWERING INVITATIONS 

An invitation to a ball or dance, however 
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formal or unceremonious the contemplated fes- 
tivity may be, requires a prompt reply. To 
invitations issued in the third or first person 
the answer is made in kind. Two separate 
forms are explicitly given in the chapter on 
Correspondence, page 105. A wife answers 
for both the invitation received for herself and 
her husband. One answer is also sent to a joint 
invitation received by a mother and daughter 
or by two sisters. Unmarried men send sep- 
arate answers to their individual ball cards. 
It is obviously important to reply at once and 
very conclusively to an invitation to a cotillion. 
When an invitation is received from a com- 
mittee the reply is made in corresponding 
terms. These invitations are always formal 
ones. When an invitation is received from an 
individual who is a subscriber to a course of 
subscription dances or the member of a private 
dance club or class the answer is forwarded to 
the individual who oflfers the invitation and not 
to the lady patronesses. 

ASKING FOB A BALL CARD 

Not infrequently a friend of a hostess ven- 
tures to ask the privilege of adding one to the 
list of the chosen and invited guests. To do so 
she must be something nearer than a mere ac- 
quaintance of the lady who is giving the ball; 
she must also be sure that the dance is very 
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informal, with a very elastic and somewhat im- 
promptu rule of invitation, or that the hostess^ 
entertainment is very large and her house ample 
enough to permit an addition to her company. 
The solicitor of an invitation must not above 
all things ask for a card for herself, or for some 
one for whose good behavior she cannot safely 
vouch. 

To ask for a ball card it would only be neces- 
sary to say in person or by note : " I am to have 
a pretty girl, my niece, stopping with me next 
week; may I bring her to your dance on the 
tenth? ^^ or " If you are at all short of agreeable 
dancing men I would consider it a great privi- 
lege to introduce my friend, Henry A., at your 
entertainment next week. He is an all-around 
good fellow, and if you send him a card I shall 
regard it as a great personal favor." 

In making these requests it must be remem- 
bered that a hostess does not wish to have non- 
dancing men and elderly married ladies and 
hopeless wallflowers added to her weight of 
heavy responsibilities, and that she is often 
forced to refuse by reason of the limits of her 
drawing-room, etc. A refusal, whether it is ac- 
companied by a very valid or a flimsy excuse, 
must always be accepted in good part, since the 
request was a somewhat bold assumption and 
a pure venture, and a hostess often has her good 
reasons, sometimes not to be frankly explained, 
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for denying the favor. Though a woman 
may ask to have a masculine or feminine 
friend or relative invited to a ball, a man should 
never prefer such a request for any but his 
masculine friends or relatives and for feminine 
relatives. A man may ask a hostess to invite 
his fiancee, but he does not ask her to invite any 
agreeable girl or matron who is only his friend 
and a stranger to the giver of the ball. 

EEFUSING TO GIVE A BALL CARD 

It is the part of good nature and civility, not 
to say social reciprocity of favors, for a hostess 
to comply when asked by a friend to include a 
stranger who is a friend of her friend, or a rela- 
tive of the same, in her list of invitations. If 
she accedes to the request she sends an extra 
invitation to the stranger, enclosing therewith 
the card of the person who asked the favor. Or 
she gives the petitioner the invitation to for* 
ward to the stranger. If the stranger is the 
guest or relative of the petitioner the hostess of 
the ball, not having time to pay a call before 
the festivity takes place, encloses her own visit- 
ing card with the invitation. If there are quite 
good reasons for refusing to give an extra in- 
vitation the hostess may do so by note or verbal 
reply, saying: " I am truly sorry, but my rooms 
are so small and my cards have all been ac- 
cepted, and I do not think it fair to those 
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already asked to invite another person." If in- 
clined to accede, and it is the rule to do so when 
asked to invite a gentleman's fiancee, it is only 
necessary to say or write: " By all means bring 
your friend; I will send a card at once," 

BALLS AND DANCES 

A ball in the modem interpretation of the 
word is a prolonged, elaborate, formal and bril- 
liant social function, beginning at half-past ten 
o'clock p. m., at the very earliest, and lasting 
until three or four o'clock a. m. Its require- 
ments are a large company, a spacious dancing 
salon, a supper of several courses, a cotillion, 
sometimes beginning after supper and lasting 
until the end of the official evening, and an 
orchestra to discourse the music. A dance is 
begun at ten o'clock, or at half-past nine in the 
summer; it lasts but an hour after midnight. 
A small cleared drawing-room and twenty-five 
couples are sufficient for a dance, and a slight 
buffet refection, with the music of a piano, con- 
stitute the other requirements of the occasion. 
In the remainder of this chapter the parapher- 
nalia and etiquette requisite for a formal ball 
will be considered, and those who read with 
a view to acquiring instruction concerning 
dances must bear in mind that a dance is but 
a ball reduced in length and brilliancy by just 
one-half. Wherever it is possible the differ- 
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ences between the two forms of entertainment 
will be carefully pointed out, 

BALLROOM FLOOR 

A hardwood floor that is well laid and pol- 
ished is the ideal surface on which to dance. A 
wood floor that is a little out of order can be 
brought to a state of almost glassy smoothness 
by an application of paraffine wax. If this is 
lacking, corn meal, sprinkled on and then rubbed 
in, can be made to accomplish the same effect. 

If the hall, drawing-room, library, or public 
ball floor is only roughly planked, or it proves 
too great a trouble and expense to raise a mat- 
ting or carpet, the discomfort of the first condi- 
tion can be remedied by laying on the bare 
boards a thickness of stout upholsterer's carpet 
lining paper or filling, and on this stretching a 
covering of particularly stout unbleached cot- 
ton. Over a matting or carpet it is not neces- 
sary to lay the paper, but it is important to 
apply the cotton covering. In the old days, linen 
drugget was used for this purpose, but the cot- 
ton covering is superior in every way; it must, 
however, be stretched absolutely smooth. 
Sofas and straight-backed chairs, these last of 
the carpet or canvas-bottomed folding variety, 
are the only furnishings to be permitted in a 
ballroom; and then only when the room is 
amply large for the dancers to circle at ease, 
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Such seats should, of course, be arranged with 
the backs quite flat against the wall. 

BALLROOM LIGHTS AND TEMPERATURE 

Light in a ballroom should be bright but not 
glaring, and if possible not concentrated in one 
chandelier. Wall lights, produced by gas, elec- 
tricity, or oil, and which are powerful but 
shaded by pink paper or silk, produce the most 
agreeable and artistic illumination. An ill- 
ventilated ballroom is an abomination, and also 
a decided menace to the health of the dancers. 
A thermometer should hang on one of the walls 
and be observed from time to time by the host- 
ess, in order to guard against a registry of more 
than seventy-five degrees. 

THE MUSIC 

For a ball an orchestra should be provided, or 
several musicians and instruments that can pro- 
duce in a measure the effect of a small orches- 
tra. At luxurious and fashionable private 
balls a full stringed orchestra is always en- 
gaged. The soft volume of a stringed orchestra 
can be very nearly secured by the use of two 
violins, a harp and a guitar, accompanied by a 
piano. For a dance a harp and violin or a harp 
and piano, or a piano alone suffice. Music is 
heard to the greatest advantage when the musi- 
cians are obscured by a wall of green plants in 
one corner of the ballroom, tiiough, as a rule, 
for large private balls, the orchestra is en- 
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sconced behind palms in a hallway or in a room 
adjoining the dancing salon. The music should 
begin on the hour set for the opening of the 
ball, and agreeable melodies discoursed as the 
first guests arrive lend an air of cheerful festiv- 
ity to the house. A hostess is privileged to 
select her own programme with the aid of the 
leader of her band or her pianist. She should 
submit to him or to her the list of her dances 
and decide upon the music to accompany each 
measure. 

PROGRAMME OF DANCES 

Save for the most impromptu evening parties 
the hostess must decide with her bandmaster 
or pianist the number and order of the dances 
that shall occupy her guests. Only for large 
and ceremonious balls is it necessary to provide 
programme cards, though these printed lists are 
not only convenient but they also serve as agree- 
able souvenirs of the occasion. A single large 
square card with beveled and gilded edges, the 
list of dances printed thereon in gold, silver or 
black letters, is one good form of programme. 
Another, equally approved, is a small sheet of 
very heavy paper folded once, the word pro- 
gramme printed outside, and the dances listed 
within. To the top of the sheet or card a light 
cord is strung, and to its end a small gilt, white, 
or colored pencil is attached. Programmes are 
either placed in the dressing-rooms or piled ou 
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a tray in the hall, where guests can help them- 
selves. 

DRESSING-BOOMS 

These are essential conveniences for mascu- 
line and feminine guests, and both for balls and 
dances. The dressing-room for the women 
should be arranged as has been directed in the 
chapter on Dinners, page 391. In addition to 
the comforts there enumerated, a long mirror 
should be provided, smelling salts should be in 
reach, and wraps, when taken from the ladies, 
must be rolled, folded, or laid in neat separate 
piles on a broad bed or tables. If there are 
more than twenty-five feminine guests expected, 
checks should be prepared from slips of paper, 
in order that one can be given each guest and 
duplicates pinned to each pile of wraps. 

In the dressing-room for the ladies, a maid- 
servant should be in attendance throughout the 
evening. In the dressing-room for men the sys- 
tem of checks must be introduced when the 
guests are many, and a respectful boy in but- 
tons, a valet, or man-servant in or out of livery 
is a necessary attendant. Cigars, cigarettes 
and sparkling waters are sometimes provided in 
the dressing-room for men when this room is 
set aside also for the incorrigible smokers. In 
the houses of the rich the smoking-room is ar- 
ranged often as the men's dressing-room; or 
both smoking and dressing-room are provided. 
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SERVANTS 

For balls op dances given in our large cities 
by persons of even moderate means, an awning, 
extending from street door to pavement edge, is 
considered only a necessary comfort. Under the 
awning and on the pavement stands a man, in a 
top hat and extra long carriage footman's coat, 
who opens the carriage doors and gives the 
coachmen and the occupants checks. This serv- 
ant calls by their numbers the vehicles of the 
departing guests. Just inside the front door the 
butler, in full evening livery, stands on duty. 
He opens the door and directs the guests to the 
dressing-rooms. If he is required to announce 
the guests at the ballroom door, his place at the 
front door is taken by a man-servant in house 
livery or by a maid. The butler then stands 
outside the drawing-room, and as guests ad- 
vance he asks their names and loudly announces 
them as they go forward to greet the hostess. 
The method of announcing is given in the chap- 
ter on Servants, page 542. A butler only an- 
nounces guests during the first hour or hour 
and a half of the evening. After fulfilling this 
duty he goes to the dining-room to direct the 
serving of the supper. 

At a large and fashionable ball a man, a 
valet, is on duty in the dressing-room for mascu- 
line guests, and a maid serves in the ladies^ 
dressing-room. In the dining-room the butler 
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takes command, or a head butler and assistants 
are had in from the caterer's; the number of 
assistants is in proportion to the number of 
guests and the elaboration of the supper. , For 
balls that have no pretension to splendor and 
for simple dances the awning is only provided 
in inclement weather; guests get out unaided, 
and mount the stairs to find a maid in neat 
dress doing duty at the door. As a maid never 
announces guests, they enter the drawing-room 
unheralded, and when supper is to be served the 
maid from the door and the maid from the dress- 
ing-room can serve the hot dishes, assisted by a 
third woman in the pantry; or the hostess can 
have in a caterer's man and let her maids be 
guided and assisted by him. What dress the 
maids should wear is carefully described in the 
chapter on Servants, page 542. 

SUPPER FROM BUFFET 

For all but very splendid balls, and for all 
dances, the buflfet supper provides the most ac- 
ceptable method of dispensing refreshment. 
This term, buffet supper, implies nothing more 
than the serving of delicate dishes from the 
sideboard and side tables to guests who come 
in and out, stand or sit, and accept or refuse 
delicacies as they please. To serve such a sup- 
per the dining-room is opened at half -past eleven 
or twelve o'clock, and found gaily lighted and 
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decorated. Chairs are placed against the wall, 
and the dining table, with or without a cloth, 
bears in its centre a fine floral or fruit piece. 
Candelabra, table lamps, or single eandles shed 
a glow over dishes of salad, bonbons, cakes, 
baskets, and platters of sandwiches and comr 
potiera of sugared and dried fruit, olives, celery, 
and salted nuts. On the sideboard are trays, 
loaded with wine glasses, and there the decant- 
ers are set, if wine is served; otherwise a fine 
bowl of punch or lemonade is placed there. On 
side tables are piles of plates, trays of knives 
and forks, and mounds of small fringed nap- 
kins. 

In the adjoining pantry, over alcohol flames, 
pots of bouillon, chocolate, and coffee are kept 
hot; the freezers of ice cream are in readiness, 
and the champagne bottles stand to their necks 
in buckets of shaved ice. From the kitchen the 
dumbwaiter brings up from one to four differ- 
ent hot delicacies; meat croquettes, terrapin, 
and birds, lobster, and a preparation of chicken; 
or oysters and birds or lobster; or terrapin; or 
oysters only. There is no fixed order of serving 
such a supper; guests decide what one, two, or 
more delicacies they desire, and the servant 
brings a plate supplied with the choice and yriiHx 
knife, fork, and napkin. A maid-servant con- 
stantly passes a tray loaded with cups of one op 
the other of the hot drinks, or with saucers of 
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ice cream; and if there is a man-servant in 
attendance he offers glass cups of punch or 
lemonade or slim goblets of champagne. 

Such a supper is absolutely satisfactory for a 
ball of the utmost pretension, and, with modi- 
fications, it is also appropriate for the simplest 
dance. For a modest dance one maid in the 
dining-room and one in the pantry can serve the 
guests, for the host can stand at the head of the 
table and dish out the salad, and the masculine 
guests may be relied upon to satisfy the wants 
of their fair partners. 

For a small dance one hot drink, and that 
coffee, is enough. One hot dish, lobster, fowl,, 
game, or mushrooms sufSices, and punch and ice 
cream, with sandwiches and cake and sweet- 
meats, thoroughly satisfies the hungriest 
dancer. In hot weather the coffee need be the 
only hot food, and iced lemonade or sangaree 
can appropriately take the place of punch. Iced 
lemonade, or iced punch, or both, are nearly 
always served throughout the evening of a 
dance, at a hall table where guests can supply; 
themselves. 

TABLE SUPPER 

Suppers are nowadays rarely served at one 
long table about which the guests are seated, 
unless a very few persons are asked in to dance. 
The fashionable table supper is now spread 
upon ten, fifteen, or even twenty small tables 
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that seat no more than four persons. This 
method of serving refreshments can only be 
recommended when the hostess entertains in a 
very spacious house, and corps of capable men, 
had in from a caterer, will see that the service 
proceeds with accomplished rapidity. When 
the small tables are employed they are grouped 
in the dining-room and library, and even in the 
hallway and ballroom if the company is large. 
The dancing ceases while the men bring out the 
little tables, set light camp chairs in place, 
throw on white cloths, and lay the covers. The 
supper is served in courses, and a more or less 
elaborate menu is prepared. Bouillon, terrapin, 
game, salad, and delicacies in pastry shells, a 
jellied meat, warm rolls, many kinds of sand- 
wiches, a dessert of fruit with cream, ices, cakes, 
and bonbons, all supplemented by one red wine 
and champagne, form the elaborate and con- 
ventional table supper. Music plays while the 
guests sup, and the servants pass all the dishes 
or set a portion on a plate before the members 
of each supper party. 

GOING IN TO SUPPER 

For buffet refreshments no special ceremony 
is observed in inaugurating a movement toward 
the dining-room. The host as a rule selects the 
married lady of most honor or of the greatest 
Gge, and, on his arm, leads her to the supper- 
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room. He finds her a seat and sees that her 
wants are supplied. The masculine guests ask 
their fair partners to accompany them, and 
though it is quite good form for the dancers to 
enter arm in arm, the young people rarely do so. 
Two young ladies can go to supper unattended 
by any swain, but they must not attempt to 
help themselves to any of the delicacies; the 
servants or some gentleman present can see 
that they are adequately served. 

The young man who has escorted a lady 
to a ball should discover if she has a part- 
ner for supper before seeking one him- 
self. If the young lady is unprovided 
with a supper companion her escort must 
take her in on his arm. It is the hostess^ 
business to see that every guest is given the 
opportunity of satisfying his or her hunger. The 
hostess must hunt up supper-room escorts for 
unprovided girls and introduce supperless 
young men to young ladies needing tfieir escort. 
If there are no men available among her guests 
for this duty she should see that her son or 
husband takes in as many as possible of the 
neglected wallflowers. As a rule the hostess is 
the last person to secure her supper, and she 
goes in to the dining-room on the arm of any 
elderly gentleman present or with a masculine 
guest whom she wishes to honor. For a table 
supper the hostess^ table usually seats at least 
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six; she places on her left the masculine guest 
of honor, while her husband places at his right 
some chaperon of importance, and two guests of 
mature years and dignity fill the remaining 
seats. At the smaller tables the hostess allows 
the guests to arrange themselves as they like, 
making up their own little parties of four, with 
or without an equal distribution of men and 
women. To the tables the host leads the way, 
and the guests seat themselves after or at the 
moment the hostess' table is filled. 

CHAPERONS 

To a distinctly select dancing assemblage 
held in a private house it is not necessary for 
the hostess to invite the mothers or natural 
guardians of the young ladies who are on her 
invitation list. The hostess, a dignified mar- 
ried woman, is the accepted chaperon of the 
occasion, and her roof gives adequate protection 
to the shyest d^utante. If a hostess' house is 
small and her dance is given in behalf of young 
people, and the girls who are invited are belles 
of several seasons whose mothers are partially 
retired from all social participation, there is 
then not the least necessity for sending invita- 
tions to those mothers. If, however, the girl 
to be invited has just been introduced by the 
mother, who is herself a lively social figure, and 
if the hostess' house is ample and her invitation 
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list very long, then an invitation should be sent 
the parents of the young lady. 

To very big balls, given in a hotel's parlors, 
young ladies are entitled to bring their chap- 
erons whether the hostess of the occasion has 
invited the mothers or not. This privilege is 
assumed when the debutante is shy and her 
mother very particular. In order to avoid 
crowding a ballroom several young ladies some- 
times attend under the chaperonage of the 
mother of one in the group. At subscription 
balls and at public balls young ladies should 
be invariably chaperoned. Each girl may bring 
her own matronly companion or by previous 
arrangement solicit and secure the chaperon- 
age of some matron who is to be present, 
whether as a lady patroness or as the duenna 
for her own daughter. 

A chaperon who is past her dancing days sits 
against the wall where her charge or charges 
can always find her, and, whether an elderly 
lady or not, if her charge is a shy girl, she 
should exert herself to secure, if possible, part- 
ners for dances, for talks, and for walks. If the 
girl has no offers for supper, the chaperon can 
take her in to the buffet and sit beside her at 
table. When entering the ballroom the chap- 
eron walks before her charge, and she waits 
some sign from the girl before making a motion 
to retire. Young ladies under chaperonage 
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show the lady to whose authority they bow the 
fullest respect and consideration. There is no 
need for a gay girl to come back to the seat 
beside her chaperon after every dance, but she 
should do so at intervals during the evening, 
and far oftener at public than at private balls. 

BALL DRESS 

For women when attending a ball, either as 
hostess or guest, the proper costume is a d^col- 
let6 gown with short or elbow length sleeves. 
The hair is usually arranged high and elaborate- 
ly; the jewels are the best and most showy that 
each woman possesses; the gown's skirt is more 
or less trained ; a fan and sometimes a bouquet 
is carried. For a small dance and for an im- 
promptu entertainment given in the summer, 
heavy satin, velvet, and brocaded silk frocks 
are out of taste. Very rich and elaborate jewels 
are not in keeping with a semi-informal occa- 
sion. Only matrons should wear their tiaras 
and big diamond ornaments at balls. Young 
ladies should wear as few gems as possible, and 
those of the simplest pattern: velvet, brocade, 
and diamonds are suited only for wifehood and 
maturity. 

A debutante at her first ball usually wears 
white of some light material and, at most, 
her ornaments should consist of a string of 
pearls, 
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At elaborate city balls men wear stich dress 
a43 has been described in the chapter on Dinners, 
page 387. To all balls of any ceremony what- 
soever the swallow-tailed coat is worn, and the 
tailless coat is only permissible at the most 
impromptu and small affairs. To balls giyen in 
winter the masculine guests all wear white 
gloves, and these are put on in the dressing- 
room and worn when dancing. Careful men, 
who fear that the slightest moisture of their 
hands might penetrate the kid and injure the 
waists and gloves of their fair partners, carry 
two pairs of white gloves to a ball, and assume 
a fresh pair in the middle of the evening. At 
summer dances, given in yacht and golf club 
houses, or in the halls of private houses after 
dinner, the masculine guests often come arrayed 
in immaculate white flannels or duck, and they 
wear no gloves. A fresh white handkerchief in 
the right hand protects that part of the woman's 
fragile gown against which the gentleman's 
hand is laid when dancing. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE HOSTESS 

Whether a ball is to begin at nine or at eleven 
o'clock the hostess must be in readiness to re- 
ceive before the arrival of her first guest. Only 
at balls where great state and ceremony is ob- 
served, and great wealth enjoyed, are the guests 
announced by a butler. Whether a butler an- 
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Bounces or not, the hostess always stands to 
receive just inside the ballroom door and on the 
left side. At the moment the hostess takes her 
place the musicians begin to discourse cheerful 
melodies, and, if the hostess is giving the ball 
in honor of a daughter, son, or feminine relative 
or friend of her daughter, this individual stands 
to the hostess^ left, and until after the dancing 
has begun receives with her. 

To every one presenting himself before 
her the hostess gives her hand in cordial greet- 
ing. If the arrivals are unknown to the person 
receiving with her, the hostess makes an intro- 
duction at once. If the hostess is young and 
fond of dancing she reserves her participation 
in this pleasure until nearly all of her guests 
have arrived. If the hostess is a motherless 
young lady she should receive with some mat- 
ronly relative and after the first half hour she 
is privileged to dance, provided her relative 
stands by the door during her absence, and pro- 
vided she comes back to her post after every 
dance, and the same course can be pursued by 
a lively young married woman. After the first 
half hour the young daughter, son, or friend 
who may be receiving with the hostess should 
be allowed to participate in the dancing, and 
none but the debutante, on the occasion of her 
d^but ball, should be called back after every 
dance to her mother's side. 
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Nowadays balls are not formally opened; the 
dancing begins at any time after a dozen or 
more persons have arrived. When the dancing 
does begin, the hostess whether youthful or 
mature must give a great deal of attention to 
securing the pleasure of all of her guests. Un- 
less overwhelmed by the business of greeting 
new arrivals she must begin from the first mo- 
ment to observe whether the chaperons are com- 
fortably seated, and whether all the dancing 
element is fully occupied. We have given in the 
chapter on Introductions, page 172, full in- 
structions for making introductions at balls, 
and it is the hostess' duty to see that no guest 
fails to find pleasure through lack of acquaint- 
ances. 

A kind and clever hostess devotes great atten- 
tion to the needs of shy and unattended girls; 
she sends her son or husband or masculine rela- 
tives to take them out, dance with and introduce 
them ; she sees that her daughters are guilty of 
no selfish neglect; she goes through the rooms 
at supper time and gathers up the timid and 
lonely ones and takes them to the dining-room; 
she allows no selfish young men to lounge in 
her doorways or hide in the smoking-room, and 
toward the end of the evening she stands some- 
where near the door and takes cordial leave of 
her retiring guests. On the occasion of a d^but 
ball her young daughter stands beside her. 
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OBLIGATIONS OF THE HOST 

The host does not often receive with his wife, 
but he is bound to devote both time and atten- 
tion to his guests, more especially the women. 
If a young and a dancing man, the host tries 
to secure a dance, or at the least a turn, or a 
few moments' talk, with all the ladies present, 
or as many of them as possible. If an elderly 
gentleman the host pays his respects to the 
chaperons, and leads the lady of chiefest dignity 
among them in to supper. If alive to his duties 
and his privileges, he seconds his wife's efforts 
in behalf of the shy young men and the quiet 
girls by finding them partners and by seeing 
that the selfish masculine guests do not hang 
about the cloak room. 

THE HOSTESS' DAUGHTBB 

If a d^utante and appearing at her first ball, 
this young lady receives with her mother, 
shakes hands with all who enter, and, at the end 
of every dance, comes back to her mother's side 
until all the guests have arrived. Whether a 
debutante or not, the daughter of a house does 
not allow herself to be monopolized by any one 
or two masculine guests; every gentleman pres- 
ent will wish to dance, walk, or talk with her at 
least once in the evening, and she must try to 
oblige as many as possible, whether or not all 
of them are interesting or good dancers. If a 
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young lady friend is her house guest, or if some 
girl friend receives with her, she must be sure 
that every moment of the time for this special 
guest is fully and agreeably occupied. 

THE HOSTESS' SON 

In his unselfish devotion to the interests of 
his guests this young man follows the rules set 
down for the conduct of a host. If the ball is 
given in his honor he stands beside his mother 
and greets and is introduced to all the guests. 
After the first half hour he begins to dance, and 
dares not, for courtesy's and duty's sake, devote 
himself to any one lady. 

ETIQUETTE FOB FEMININE GUESTS 

It is quite correct to arrive at a ball at any 
hour before midnight; for summer dances and 
for small city dances it is proper to arrive at 
some time within a half hour or hour after the 
beginning of the festivity. A woman, on arriv- 
ing at the scene of entertainment, goes at once 
to the dressing-room and then, if accompanied 
by a chaperon, she follows that lady downstairs 
and into the presence of the hostess. If accom- 
panied by a masculine escort she meets that 
gentleman on the stairs and precedes him into 
the ballroom. A husband and wife never enter 
a ballroom arm in arm. After greeting the 
hostess, a woman guest follows her chaperon to 
a seat or standa about a while with her escort, 
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and enjoys the first dance with him. After 
this, if her programme is happily filled up, her 
progress is simple and agreeable enough. If 
her programme remains destitute of many 
names she must sit beside her chaperon until 
her friends or her hostess stir in her behalf. 
Only when her programme has been promptly 
filled can she refuse to dance with her hostess' 
husband or son. 

It is not permitted a woman to refuse a dance 
to one man and give it to another, unless she 
has been previously engaged. She can, how- 
ever, deny a dance to one and spend the time 
walking or talking with another. Having prom- 
ised a dance, she cannot withdraw her promise 
unless the best excuse can be given and her re- 
grets expressed. If for good reason she f ecalls a 
dance she must leave it to the disappointed 
gentleman to decide whether he prefers to sit 
out the dance at her side or seek another part- 
ner. If he remains at her side she must grant 
him that privilege, else her excuses would seem 
to infer that she avoided the dance merely to 
escape his company. 

It is not wise for a woman to dance too often 
with one partner, unless he is her betrothed or 
a relative. It is also indiscreet for a feminine 
ball guest to haunt obscure comers and sit out 
the majority of her dances. The etiquette for 
a young woman and her chaperon has been 
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given in the paragraph on Chaperons, page 444. 
After a dance a woman is privileged to walk 
about with her partner, accept a glass of lemon- 
ade, and, if he solicits the pleasure, to sit talk- 
ing with him until the next dance begins. Then, 
if she is engaged for the new measure and is 
desirous of placing herself where her partner 
can find her, she advocates a return to the ball- 
room. If the partner of the last dance is evi- 
dently engaged for the next, while she is yet 
unsolicited, she may ask that he take her back 
to her chaperon. The etiquette for a woman in 
a ball supper-room is given in the paragraph 
on Going in to Supper, page 442. A woman 
waits always to be sought out by her partners. 
If she is engaged beforehand for a dance and 
her partner fails to look her up, or thoughtlessly 
dances with another, she can regard herself as 
sorely injured and expect a profound apology 
and plausible explanation for the delinquency 
or the mistake. 

When asked to dance, a woman's reply should 
be: " With great pleasure,'' or " Yes, I shall be 
very glad to dance this," or " Thank you, but 
really I am quite worn out, and shall rest 
through this number," or "This is too bad; I 
fear I am engaged ahead for everything." 

THE IVIASCULINE GUEST 

When a gentleman asks the privilege of serv- 
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ing as a lady's escort to a ball or dance he must 
provide the means of conveyance to and from 
the scene of festivity, or, if the lady is accom- 
panied by a chaperon, it is his duty to show her 
an equal courtesy. After leaving his hat and 
coat in the dressing-room, and putting on his 
white gloves, the masculine guest proceeds at 
once to the ballroom and greets his hostess. If 
escorting a lady he waits for her in the hall or 
on the stairway and gives her and her chaperon 
precedence as they all enter the ballroom. For 
the chaperon he finds a comfortable seat, and 
having previously engaged the first dance from 
his companion he leads her out on the floor. 

When attending a ball alone a young man is 
privileged, after greeting his hostess, to begin 
at once the pleasant business of securing part- 
ners for the dances listed on his programme. 
If the hostess dances he tries to secure one num- 
ber with her; if there is a young daughter of the 
house and a young lady visiting the hostess he 
must be sure to ask the pleasure of dancing with 
them. On the moment after receiving an intro- 
duction to a lady he is privileged to ask her for 
a dance, and to do so gracefully and convention- 
ally he need only say: " Do you think you could 
spare me a dance, Miss A.," or " I hope you will 
let me have the next waltz/' or " May I have 
a look at your card and put my name down for 
a couple of dances? '' On receiving her consent 
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he registers his name on her programme and 
her name on his. After this he may excuse him- 
self in order to ask the same question of other 
ladies or to seek a promised partner. 

A gentleman does not wait several moments 
in seeking a promised partner, but as soon as 
the music begins he looks about for the lady 
whose name is on his programme, and offering 
her his arm says : " This is ours, I believe," and 
leads her on to the ballroom floor. 

If, through indisposition or the pressure of 
some important outside engagement, a man is 
forced to leave a ballroom before discharging 
all his obligations, he must seek out the ladies 
who have promised their partnership in dances 
and offer explanations and apologies. The man 
who fails to claim a promised dance and devotes 
his attention to the smoking-room, or to another 
lady, is guilty of a wellnigh unpardonable rude- 
ness. At the conclusion of a dance a gentleman 
offers his companion his left arm and leads her 
about the room, or to where she can secure a 
refreshing glass of lemonade, or to a comfort- 
able seat. He is privileged to remain and talk 
with her until she is claimed by her next part- 
ner. No gentleman leaves a woman alone on 
the ballroom floor at the conclusion of a dance, 
for though one engagement may press upon the 
heels of another, and though he is really anxious 
to escape from the society of one woman in order 
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to seek another, he must invariably find his last 
partner a seat and conduct her to it. After 
asking her preference on this point he need 
linger beside her only a few moments and then 
rising, say: " Will you excuse me? '^ or " I must 
go look up my partner for this next dance; pray 
excuse me;'' bowing, he then walks away. 

When a dance is finished, the masculine 
dancer always says " Thank you,'' and, even if 
the waltz or polka is not finished when the 
young lady ceases dancing, he must not protest 
if she definitely announces her intention of 
dancing no more of that number. Through the 
remainder of the number he must stand or sit 
beside her unless other swains come up to claim 
a portion of her attention; then he may excuse 
himself and try to find a partner for the rest 
of the dance. When a promised partner begs to 
be excused from a dance, on the plea that she 
is overtired, the gentleman in the case has no 
other course open but to express his regret. He 
may if he likes take a seat beside the lady and 
entertain her with conversation, or he can ask 
to be excused and seek another partner. 

When supper is announced the gentleman 
who has served as a lady's escort makes very 
sure that she has a companion for the supper- 
room before seeking one for himself. If she 
has not been claimed by any one, her escort must 
perform the service of leading her to the dining- 
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room and satisfying her appetite. An escort 
waits for the lady whom he serves to indicate a 
desire to leave the ball. However weary or 
bored he may be he never takes the initiative 
on this point, nor can he show irritation and 
disinclination if she signifies her desire to retire 
before he is willing or ready to go. If the duty 
of seeing her home interferes with his dancing 
engagements he seeks out the ladies who have 
their names on his card, makes a full explana- 
tion of the necessities of the case, and, having 
brought his companion safely to her house door, 
he can return to the ball. Should a good-natured 
woman insist on returning home without her 
escort, and should she be provided with a car- 
riage and a chaperon, he may gracefully and 
properly yield to her reasonable arguments, see 
her only to her carriage, and return to dance 
out the remainder of the evening. The man 
who attends a ball and does not dance, because 
of genuine ignorance or because he realizes that 
he is an inferior exponent of the terpsichorean 
art, may still render himself useful to his host- 
ess and welcome among the guests by asking 
the women to walk or talk with him and by 
serving as an escort to the supper table. 

POSITION WHEN DANCING 

It is not possible to give here even the briefest 
summary of the rules of the waltz or polka, but 
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it is necessary to warn many safe or graceful 
dancers, of both sexes, against the assumption 
of exaggerated postures when gliding over the 
floor. A man must not lay his right and sus- 
taining hand high up on his companion's back 
near the shoulder blades. An inch or two above 
her waist line and the exact centre of her waist 
is the proper location for his right hand; with 
his left hand he holds her right hand, his arm 
stretched nearly at full length but not thrust 
out at right angles with his body. Couples who 
dance and hold their clasped hands high above 
their heads, or straight out in the air, or in any 
exaggerated position, and who, as they dance, 
violently shake these clasped hands, present a 
grotesque and painfully provincial appearance. 
The woman who adopts such affectations as 
bending sharply from the waist, or who drops 
her partner's left hand in order to hold up her 
skirt, is as absurd as the man who presses her 
hand against the left side of his coat near his 
waist line or shakes her arm in the air. 

LEAVING A BALL 

At big and fashionable balls, guests may leave 
after an hour's dancing or onlooking, or they 
may linger until the orchestra plays the last 
measure. Those who leave early, while the fes- 
tivity is at its height, do not take ceremonious 
or indeed any leave of the hostess, if that lady 
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has retired from her post by the door and is 
enjoying a dance, her supper, or a chat among 
the chaperons. If she is in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the retiring guest, and at leisure, 
it is necessary to make formal adieu; it is also 
necessary to take leave of her at the end of the 
ball, when she is again on duty in the ballroom. 
At a dance that is small and formal, or in- 
formal, it is polite to take leave of the hostess, 
if that can be accomplished without disturbing 
her occupation or conversation. At a big ball 
the guests who leave early slip out unostenta- 
tiously; an escort waits in the hall for the lady 
under his charge. When formally bidding the 
hostess good night it is polite to say : " This has 
been a charming evening, Mrs. B.; one almost 
wishes it might last f orever,^^ or " Many thanks 
are due you, Mrs. B., for my share in your beau- 
tiful ball,^^ or "Good-night, Mrs. B.; this has 
been a brilliantly successful evening, and I have 
enjoyed myself so much.'' 

SUBSCRIPTION BALLS 

A subscription ball or dance is semi-public in 
its nature when it is held in hotel parlors or 
in a hired hall. Occasionally a number ^f lead- 
ing matrons in a community subscribe to a fund 
and in turn give the balls at their houses. A 
ball or dance thus held requires the exercise of 
all the etiquette specified as suitable for private 
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balls. When a subscription dance is held in a 
public place the supper is arranged, served and 
enjoyed as at a private ball. Dressing-rooms 
are provided, and the servants conduct them- 
selves as at a private ball. A group of patron- 
esses, however, forms the reception committee, 
and, as many of the invited guests are the 
friends of certain subscribers and are unknown 
to the patronesses, these ladies do not offer their 
hands in greeting. The patronesses, three or 
more, stand just inside the ballroom door, form- 
ing as they stand a segment of a circle. As the 
man on duty loudly announces the guests the 
patronesses bow, and only greet with words and 
handshakings those who are known to them. In 
less formal society than our large cities there 
are few of the guests who are unknown to the 
patronesses, and therefore every one is cordially 
greeted by these ladies. 

Sometimes at county or club balls a gentle- 
man stands near the ladies of the reception com- 
mittee and, instead of having the guests merely 
announced^ this gentleman greets them all and 
introduces them to the patronesses. 

After the guests have nearly all arrived, and 
the dancing has begun, the patronesses, who 
are on the reception committee, leave, one by 
one, to dance or see their friends, and the late 
arrivals come in without formality. A kindly 
and dutiful patroness tries, in a measure, to 
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fulfill in some sort the duties of a hostess at a 
private ball. The guest arriving at a subscrip- 
tion ball that is most formal, and that is given 
in some semi-public place, bows only to the 
group of ladies who receive, if all of them are 
strangers. If known to one or two or all, they 
can be expected to offer cordial greeting and 
then the guest passes on to the ballroom. In 
the ballroom the etiquette is quite the same, for 
men and women, as though the occasion were 
that of a private ball. If a man guest has been 
invited to the ball by the card of one of the fem- 
inine subscribers he must seek out that lady, if 
she is present, and thank her at the conclusion 
of the evening for the pleasures of the occasion. 
If she is young he must ask her to dance, walk, 
or talk, or sup with him. At the conclusion of 
a formal and fashionable subscription ball the 
guests go without taking leave of the patron- 
esses. 

PUBLIC BALLS 

For large public balls, given for charity, given 
by social organizations for general amusement, 
and given at country club houses, the etiquette 
and appointments are nearly always the same. 
Committees are selected to direct the supper, 
prepare the ballroom, and receive the guests. 
Aside from these there may be as many sub- 
committees as may seem necessary. 

The supper should always be a buffet refec- 
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tion, consisting of salad, sandwiches, ices, cof- 
fee, cake, and punch. This is served by men- 
servants' in evening livery, from twelve o^clock 
on. A number of prominent matrons are always, 
or nearly always, asked to serve as patronesses. 
They usually appear as a reception committee, 
and, if there is a grand march to open the ball, 
these ladies are asked to lead, leaning on the 
arms of the masculine members of the reception 
committee. The patronesses and the men of 
the reception committee wear distinguishing 
badges. The badges are sent to the patron- 
esses, along with engraved invitations, some 
time in advance, and, if the ball is for clarity or 
for the purpose of raising funds, the patron- 
esses are asked to sell tickets for the entertain- 
ment. Strips of satin ribbon, ornamented with 
some rich device and fastened by a decorative 
brooch, form the ladies^ badges, and these must 
be pinned and worn on the left breast through- 
out the evening of the ball. 

Cloak rooms are provided for the guests, with 
a maid to wait on the women and check their 
wraps, and a man is on hand in another conve- 
nient room to take charge of the belongings of 
the gentlemen. The patronesses, in their ele- 
gant evening gowns, stand to receive just within 
the ballroom door; the gentlemen of the recep- 
tion committee stand in a group to their right. 
Sometimes this order is reversed. A man in uni- 
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form, or in butler's livery, announces the guests, 
to whom the reception committee and patron- 
esses bow courteously. If the ball is given in 
honor of some famous person, this individual 
stands a little apart with the heads of the various 
committees, and the guests, having bowed cere- 
moniously to the reception committee, pass on 
to be formally introduced to the guest of honor. 
One gentleman is delegated to perform these 
introductions. He does so by inquiring the name 
of any stranger and turning, says : " General B., 
allow me to present Mr. A.,^' or " General B., let 
me present you to Mrs. A." Mr. A. or Mrs. A. 
in this instance would shake hands with Gen- 
eral B., and pass on at once if other introduc- 
tions were immediately impending. 

At the opening of the ball, if a grand march 
is inaugurated, the guest of honor leads, on the 
arm of some matron of social distinction, or 
with the head of the club or organization that 
gives the ball. Following them come the com- 
mittees and patronesses, and then such guests 
as wish to take part or have been asked to take 
part. The ball is then formally opened and gen- 
eral dancing begins. 

If there is a guest of honor he is constantly 
attended by some of the hosts of the occasion, 
and the patronesses assist in his entertainment. 
He is the first person taken to the refreshment 
room, and when he leaves he is attended to his 
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carriage by the chief hosts of the occasion. The 
same courtesies are shown a woman when a 
guest of honor. If there is no guest of honor the 
patronesses are the first to go in to the dining- 
room and to be served. The gentlemen of the 
committees are their escorts. The patronesses, 
if not accompanied by their husbands, are at- 
tended to their carriages by members of the 
committees. Guests at a public ball go in to 
supper as at a private entertainment, and retire 
without taking formal leave of any one. In the 
dressing-rooms it is necessary as a rule to give 
the servant a small fee. 

THE COTILLION 

If the cotillion, or german, as it is frequently ^ 
called, is to occupy an entire evening, or to fill 
the dancing hours after supper, the arrange- 
ment of the ballroom is the same. The hostess 
must supply chairs enough to seat all the 
couples. These are set flat against the wall and 
are arranged on two, three, or four sides of the 
ballroom, in accordance with the number of 
dancers. The chairs are all numbered in couples 
by means of slips of paper tied to their backs 
or arms. Duplicates of these numbers are writ- 
ten on other slips of paper which are all dropped 
in a basket and from which basket the mascu- 
line guests draw, in order to find where they and 
their partners shall be located. Besides the 
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preparation of her ballroom the hostess must 
select a gentleman from her acquaintance who 
can lead the cotillion. She should select a leader 
who has had experience, and who is amiable, 
and she may in all propriety offer to lead with 
him, or she may leave him to select his own 
partner, or dance alone, as he may prefer. She 
must confer with him beforehand as to the num- 
ber of figures to be danced, and the number and 
nature of the favors, and whether favors shall 
be used or not. In all other respects she pro- 
vides for her cotillion quite as has been directed 
in foregoing paragraphs on private balls. Let 
it be here noted, "however, that in sending out 
her invitations a hostess should try to secure an 
equal number of men and women, and if there 
is an inequality it is far better that the men 
should be in the majority. Sometimes a hostess 
receives with the cotillion leader, but this is not 
a necessary feature of the entertainment. She 
does, however, bend all her energies to com* 
fortably coupling her guests so that no unso- 
licited damsel is left to pine in neglect for a 
partner. To avoid the presence of partneriess 
girls the hostess must introduce faithfully. 

FAVORS 

A cotillion can be comfortably and effectively 
danced without favors, though it is hardly more 
expensive, and far more gratifying to the guest^ 
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to provide them. Costly favors provided for 
special figures are not to be recommended, and a 
hostess may have every figure or every second 
or third figure only favored. The favors are 
always arranged on two tables at the end of the 
ballroom; those for the men are placed sepa- 
rately from those meant for the women. The 
favor tables are presided over by the hostess 
and by one of the chaperons, if the hostess is 
not dancing herself. 

LEADING A COTILLION 

The man who accepts the position of a cotil- 
lion leader should be quite confident of his 
knowledge of the part and duties he is called 
upon to perform. Asked to perform this grace- 
ful office, he should accept or refuse the invita- 
tion at once, and, if he does accept, he must im- 
mediately wait upon his hostess and give her 
the benefit of his advice and knowledge. If he 
does not lead with the hostess he should ask if 
she desires him to dance with any particular 
lady, expressing a wish to dance with her 
daughter, if she has one. If the hostess has no 
feeling in the matter he can lead alone or with 
a young lady of his choice. 

On the evening of the ball the cotillion leader 
should arrive early. He tasks for a bell or 
whistle to use in signalling. His position is 
at the top of the room when dancing begins, and 
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if he leads with a lady she should be seated on 
his right. 

It is out of th'e question to give here the 
rules for the ordering of the figures, their 
routine, number, form, and extent. A man who 
would lead the cotillion must acquire his knowl- 
edge from a textbook on the subject or from a 
competent dancing master. Suffice it here to 
add that only an amiable and authoritative per- 
son should attempt to lead a german. The 
dancers must be kept in bounds, but they must 
never be rudely commanded, rebuked, and 
pushed about. To put a dancer in his or her 
place it is permitted to take a lady by her hand, 
a gentleman by the elbow, and, with a mild 
"This way, please,'^ or "Pardon me, but you 
must stand like this," the commands can be 
easily enforced or made clear to an ignorant 
person. 

DANCING THE COTILLION 

Men and women who can waltz, glide, and 
dance the polka are quite eligible for the cotil- 
lion without other specific experience. Cotillion 
dancers must obey the leader, and inexperienced 
persons should keenly observe their better 
trained friends and rely on the leader for ex- 
ample and direction in getting through the fig- 
ures. Men who are invited to a cotillion not 
infrequently engage their partners beforehand. 
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It is nearly always quite safe, though, to wait 
until the evening of the dance before soliciting 
the dancing companionship of any lady. 

The man who serves as a lady's escort to a 
ball is expected to beg her partnership for a 
cotillion after supper. Superfluous men at a 
cotillion are always welcome to dance alone. 
They take the seats that are left over, persuade 
the leader to call them up for certain figures, 
and, where general waltzing is allowed, ask 
such ladies to dance as are not already claimed. 
The superfluous woman feels the humiliation of 
her position keenly when a german is danced. 
She cannot dance or sit alone. At a pinch she 
may ask some other superfluous woman to 
dance with her, tying her handkerchief about 
her arm to signify that for the evening she is 
dancing as a gentleman. This can be done at 
jovial and informal dances where much cere- 
mony is dispensed with and the men are mark- 
edly in the minority, but it is an awkward posi- 
tion when a large, formal, and fashionable 
cotillion is given. When a figure is called for 
by a leader, and the gentlemen and women rise 
to choose their partners, those men who are 
called up and favored by the ladies say " Thank 
you," when the lady beckons, and " Thank you " 
again at the conclusion of the figure. A gentle- 
man also thanks the lady for her partnership 
when she has been called up and favored by 
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him. A woman murmurs her thanks on receiv- 
ing a favor. Guests should not retire until the 
cotillion has been danced out. They then take 
formal leave of the hostess with expressions of 
gratitude for the pleasure of the evening. 
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And the night shall be filled with music. 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold up their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

THE poet knew whereof he wrote. To the 
man or woman whose ear is trained, 
and whose soul is attuned to the benef- 
icent influence and charm of music, there is no 
greater pleasure than to listen to the harmoni- 
ous rendition of the masterpieces of the world's 
composers. 

As a familiar medium between the masters 
and their apostles nothing seems to answer the 
purpose better than the musicale. As a form of 
entertainment it is growing in popularity, and 
very deservedly so when one considers that to 
make a success of it is merely a matter of tech- 
nicality combined with ordinary judgment. A 
hostessvcan give a most brilliant entertainment 
without being the possessor of the sparkling wit 
or magnetic qualities which are necessary to 
produce the same results along other lines. It 
is a form of hospitality which commands the 
greatest respect from the uninitiated, and re- 
quires the least spontaneous effort on the part 
of the hostess. 

MADAM DECIDES TO GIVE A MUSICALE 

If she is wealthy the world of concert artists 
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is at her command, and there are several prom- 
inent musical bureaus in all the large cities that 
will take entire charge of furnishing a highly 
artistic and satisfactory programme. 

But supposing that she is not overburdened 
with this world's goods; that she possesses a 
pretty home and only a moderate amount of 
money to spend on entertainments; she should 
then look about her acquaintances for some tal- 
ented amateurs who would be glad to con- 
tribute their musical efforts for the pleasure to 
be obtained from assisting at such a function. 
Where it is possible to do so, however, the 
artists, if they are dependent upon their music 
for their livelihood, should always be paid. 
Where amateurs are to be sole performers it 
will be well to secure them before issuing the 
invitations. Invitations should be sent out at 
least two weeks in advance. For proper forms 
see page 122. 

After the invitations have been issued the 
hostess should then make up her programme 
and try to have the class of music selected as far 
as possible in accordance with the tastes and 
limitations of her prospective audience. 

If her guests-to-be are not frequenters of the 
opera or recognized patrons of the Philharmonic 
and Symphony Societies it would be wiser to 
shun operatic and classical arias and confine 
the artists to simpler selections. Ballads are 
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always popular with a drawing-room audience, 
and one or two very old English songs, such as 
"Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes" and 
" Sally in Our Alley," or some of the old Scotch 
songs, invariably awaken ardent enthusiasm in 
the breasts of the more elderly guests whose 
memories go back to the period of their popu- 
larity. 

If a hostess is not musical and fears to trust 
to her own judgment, she can confide the deli- 
cate matter to some musical friend, qualified to 
carry it out successfully. The programme should 
be arranged intelligently as to the general order 
of the selections to be given and, if possible, 
no two instrumental or vocal numbers of the 
same genre should follow each other. This will 
give an idea of a well-conceived programme: 

1. — Piano Solo. 

2. — Song for Soprano. 

3. — ^Violin Selections. 

4. — Baritone Solo. 

5. — Soprano Solo with Violin Obligato. 

6. — Piano Solo. 

7. — ^Duet for Soprano and Baritone. 

For the evening in question the hostess will 
have printed at a very moderate cost some 
dainty little programmes, which will give an air 
of finish and forethought to the entertainment, 
besides proving a great satisfaction to both the 
artists and the audience. 
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THE DATE FOR THE FUNCTION ABRIVES 

At one end of the room an improvised stage 
or space has been arranged for the piano and 
the artists. Considerable distance should be 
left between the singers and the audience, for 
artists dislike to be crowded upon their hearers. 

If the number of guests invited exceeds the 
seating capacity of the regular furniture the 
hostess must provide extra chairs. She should, 
if possible, secure something more comfortable 
than the ordinary camp chairs so frequently 
employed. Many a fine pianissimo effect or 
dulcet high note has been spoiled by the creak- 
ing of these uncomfortable makeshifts. The 
extra seats should be arranged in rows as at a 
formal concert. The hostess greets her guests 
upon their arrival and, at a given hour, the pro- 
gramme begins. This ends the responsibility of 
the lady of the house until the musical pro- 
gramme is finished. A collation in accordance 
with the desires of the hostess is usually fur- 
nished, and if there is not an extra room to 
which the guests may adjourn to enjoy the same 
they remain in their seats, in informal groups, 
and the refreshments are passed. After the col- 
lation "adieux^' are in order, and the guests 
wend their ways homeward with the conscious- 
ness of having attended a swell entertainment, 
however indifferently the music to which they 
have listened may have been rendered. Should 
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a hostess wish to entertain with music in a less 
formal fashion she may invite her friends to an 
ordinary " At Home/' adding the word " music '' 
to her invitation — usually in the left hand cor- 
ner of her card. On such occasions there is no 
stiff arrangement of the chairs. The attractive 
disorder of an afternoon tea or an evening 
party is retained, and the guests listen to the 
vocal or instrumental selections between cups 
of tea or scraps of conversation. It is the height 
of rudeness, both to the hostess and to the 
artists who are doing their best to please the 
invited listeners, for guests to talk while a mu- 
sical number is being interpreted. The hostess 
should make careful note of these ill-bred 
offenders and strike them from her list for all 
similar functions. The men and women who 
chatter at a concert or musicale are offenders 
against public comfort and should be promptly 
reprimanded. If they do not care for music they 
should either stay away or come prepared to 
consider the enjoyment of those who do. 

Nothing in the world is so elevating to the 
man and woman who have cultivated their 
tastes to appreciate and enjoy its mellowing 
effect as music. It will uplift them from the most 
sordid cares of life and transform the deserts 
of their minds, laid waste by the cares and trials 
of a struggle with the world, into the most lux- 
uriant and flowery bloom. The golden tinted 
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hopes and rosy aspirations of one's youth come 
back with the sound of a long-forgotten melody. 
Therefore, let us urge the musicale and any form 
of entertainment which has music for its main 
attraction as one of the greatest moral and 
mental educators of society. 
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HOW TO GIVE A MUSICALE 

THE giving of musicales is an increasingly 
favorite form of entertainment, and 
should be encouraged, as should all 
social entertaining which appeals to the intel- 
lect and elevates the fancy. The bidding to- 
gether of one's friends implies too often merely 
conviviality, with conversation that is merely 
the idle gossip of the moment. 

In a large city it is a comparatively easy 
matter to give a musicale, as one either person- 
ally knows excellent musicians or can obtain 
their co-operation through some obliging friend 
who serves as a go-between. In the smaller 
towns, however, it is a more difficult matter. 
Frequently in smaller places a number of con- 
genial spirits unite in a club or society which 
meets at stated times for practise; either to 
sing choruses or to play ensemble music which is 
interpreted by piano and instruments. The 
friends are bidden to hear the results of these 
rehearsals. 

HOW TO GIVE A MUSICALE IN A SMALL 

COMMUNITY 

Choose singers, or those who play well on the 
violin or piano, and take as an objective point 
the study of the works of a certain composer, 
or a certain class of musical compositions, possi- 
bly working out a definite musical scheme, such 
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as choosing the works of the contemporary com- 
posers of a given period. Young girls recently 
returned from their study, or matrons who have 
had the advantage of the study of music, can 
spend two or three hours a week in rehearsing, 
giving an occasional musicale to which their 
friends are bidden. In each town will be found 
musicians who can guide those wishing to form 
a music study club. 

I have seen the atmosphere of a large isolated 
summer boarding house changed by the advent 
of two young pianists, one a music teacher and 
the other a fairly good amateur performer. Up 
to their arrival idleness and stupidity had pre- 
vailed, enlivened only by gossip, but the ener- 
getic young piano teacher, although taking her 
hard-earned vacation, could not stand such utter 
stagnation. She sent to New York to a well- 
known music lending library for the different 
symphonies that had been given the preceding 
season, arranged as piano duets. Before long 
this assemblage of middle-aged women had en- 
tirely changed its attitude of semi-querulous- 
ness. Each afternoon a happy two hours was 
spent in listening to the interpretation of fine 
music. These " summer boarders " have since 
told of their increased interest in music, of their 
attendance at the classical concerts the subse- 
quent winters, and of the influence which they 
in their turn have exerted over others to follow 
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the example of those two young musicians to 
improve their summer leisure. 

Supposing a young matron who has had some 
years of musical training when at school, on 
marrying, moves to some town a long distance 
from the large cities. Her "Baby Grand," a 
wedding present, is the joy of her heart. She 
has a spacious drawing-room opening into one 
or two other equally spacious rooms; here are 
all the possibilities for entertaining. Let her not 
fold her hands in inert despair with the argu- 
ment, " People are so unmusical in this town ; 
the atmosphere was so different in Boston." My 
dear young friend, create your own atmosphere. 
You will be sure to find other congenial spirits 
who have acquired some proficiency in music, 
and a professionally educated musician is often 
within reach. Look over your material, decide 
what your best forces are, and outline your 
scheme for the winter's music accordingly. 
There is almost always an educated German 
pianist within reach and usually a good violin- 
ist; with these you can arrange trios and duets. 
One or two more instrumental players may be 
discovered, and there you have your quartette 
with strings or your trios with piano. Think 
of the wealth of exquisite music which lies be- 
fore you, of the delightful hours which you can 
bring to your community. Invite at first only 
those whom you feel sure are music lovers, in- 
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eluding the others in your occasional larger 
affairs. By this means you will find a taste for 
better music surely growing. 

In a small town where there are but few dis- 
tractions it will be considered a pleasant 
variety to be bidden to your home for 
the monthly evening musicale. Soon such 
guests as were politely bored at first will 
give evidence of an increased interest as 
they become familiar with the selections. They 
will ask for their favorites. It is well to let your 
guests take an active part in these musicales by 
asking to have their favorite selections re- 
peated. Give occasionally a "Request Pro- 
gramme." Interest in the music rendered can 
also be stimulated by choosing each time the 
works of a certain composer, and the literary 
members of your community can be utilized to 
give papers on the life, trials, and successes of 
the different composers. It is also easy to 
obtain a musical synopsis from publishers, of the 
more important works, which outline the com- 
poser's underlying thought and call the atten- 
tion of the audience to the different themes and 
the deftness of the composer in interweaving the 
same. It is an unintelligent custom to merely 
perform a composer's work, leaving the audi- 
ence unenlightened as to his musical purpose, 
for certainly one listens with far greater intel- 
ligence and enjoyment if one is made acquainted 
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with that composer's standing in the musical 
world. This idea of having short papers read, 
giving the musical analysis of each composition, 
will serve also to stimulate those in your com- 
munity who have a literary tendency, drawing 
them closer to the music, while the musicians 
will become more analytical. 

When giving a series of musicales brighten 
your programme by songs rendered by home 
talent. Should your programme be classical the 
songs should be by good composers. If you 
have a trio, quartette, or piano duets for the 
rendition of serious music, be sure after one of 
these numbers to have either a taking instru- 
mental solo, or better yet, a song. Avoid long 
programmes. For instance, give three trios or 
ensemble selections, one to open the programme, 
then a group of short songs rendered by an at- 
tractive singer, another trio, then another song, 
and reserve your best trio for the last. Begin 
with a classic such as Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
reserve for your last number a trio from one of 
the modern romantic composers, Rubinstein, 
Strauss, Belios, Liszt, and others. Never give 
a programme that lasts over one hour and a 
half, even when you have a thoroughly musical 
audience. It is always better to have your audi- 
ence manifest a desire for more than to have 
them feel bored and weary. The main secret in 
keeping the interest of the audience is to avoid 
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long pauses between the selections, to have the 
numbers follow briskly. 

If your invitations are for half-past eight 
have it understood that your programme 
will begin promptly at that hour, and 
that it will continue without interruption, 
with the exception of one intermission of a 
few minutes to allow the guests to change 
their seats and to chat a little while. After 
the one intermission, continue your programme 
without any delays, that there may be ample 
time afterward for refreshments and conversa- 
tion. Complete silence on the part of the audi- 
ence is the first essential of a successful musicale, 
and silence is still more important on the part 
of the hostess and of her servants; no noisy 
shutting of doors, no ringing of bells, no outside 
noises in other parts of the house. This rule 
should be religiously observed no matter how 
small the audience and how unknown the per- 
formers. The arrival of guests noisily talking 
should not be permitted; it distracts the har- 
monious rapport between the performers and 
their audience. 

In arranging her rooms for a musicale 
the hostess should first think of the position 
of the piano. Let it be placed as far 
as possible from the door through which the 
guests are to enter. Never have the music or 
reciting take place close by the entrance door. 
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If you have a long drawing-room, move the 
piano from its place by the front door to the 
rear of the room. If you expect a crowded musi- 
cale, causing the guests to overflow into the room 
beyond the long drawing-room, have the piano 
at the end of the drawing-room, seating the 
guests facing each other, those in the drawing- 
room facing the rear room, and those in the rear 
room facing the drawing-room. The singer or 
performer should stand so as to glance alter- 
nately first in one direction and then in another. 
By moving the piano to the end of the drawing- 
room the attention of the guests is entirely cen- 
tred on the performers, because their backs are 
turned to the late comers, who can thus glide 
into their seats without causing disturbance to 
the entire gathering. There should always be 
some one to guide the guests to their seats and to 
see that the first comers take the foremost seats, 
thus leaving the empty seats near the door. A 
little firmness in guiding the guests in this fash- 
ion would save many conversations in stage 
whispers, which are most distracting to the en- 
joyment of all. Where a crush is expected a 
provident hostess ties up the rear rows of seats 
with ribbons, thus compelling the first comers 
to seat themselves in front. 

If the drawing-room door has been removed, 
be sure to have a curtain in its place to draw 
whenever a number is being rendered. Keep all 
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late comers on the other side of the curtain, or 
of the closed door, until that selection is ended. 
This rule must never be deviated from if you 
wish your guests to enter into the spirit of the 
music. 

Should there be a tendency on the part 
of the flirtatious young folk or of unmusical 
guests to indulge in conversation and laughter, 
a smiling hush will remind them of the courtesy 
due the performers. Never allow conversation 
during the music. If your rooms are large and 
your guests are many, be sure to station some 
one at the rear who has directions to politely 
silence any disturbing element. I have seen 
wonderful performances of distinguished musi- 
cians completely marred because of the lack of 
courteous forethought on the part of the host- 
ess. To insure an atmosphere of delightful 
enjoyment for the guests and the musicians be- 
cause of the rapt attention given, be sure to 
have perfect silence during the musical num- 
bers; second, not too long a programme; and 
third, no pauses, or very short ones, between the 
numbers, the shorter the pauses the better, other- 
wise the guests are tempted to drop into con- 
versation which they are loath to cease when 
the performers appear. 

Never seat guests, or pass refreshments, 
or turn the light up or down, or close 
windows, or make other movements, even 
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if urgent, while the music is going on. At- 
tend to all these details between the numbers. 
As a rule it is best not to serve refreshments 
until the end of the programme. Sometimes 
refreshments are served after the regular pro- 
gramme has been rendered, though there may 
be subsequent selections in more popular vein, 
but when the music is resumed do not direct 
your servants to continue serving or removing 
the refreshments. When you ask any one to per- 
form, show him the courtesy of removing all 
disturbing elements. You will always find that 
musicians are glad to give their time and talent 
in a house where a tactful hostess ensures them 
undivided attention, thus causing enthusiasm to 
prevail. 

If you are a young housekeeper and have not 
as yet bought your piano do not choose the in- 
artistic upright piano. Secure a small grand or 
baby grand for your parlor; no matter how 
small your parlor, remember a small ^and such 
as is now made is a far more artistic ornament 
in it than all the twisted Up chairs and useless 
little tables, jardinieres, etc. A small grand 
piano, a music stand with some well-bound vol- 
umes of music, a few handsome low chairs, a 
fine picture or two on the wall, and one table 
with choice books. Such a drawing-room re- 
veals far higher mental and artistic develop- 
ment in the hostess than one which is filled 
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with cheap bric-a-brac and many tables covered 
with cheap ornaments. A drawing-room ar- 
ranged on the simple lines above described is 
one which might grace a millionaire's house. 
Where there is only one drawing or sitting-room 
do not fill it up with upholstery, sofa pillows, 
scarfs, cheap bric-a-brac. 

HOW TO GIVE A MUSICALE IN A LARGE CITY 

Here is a proposition of a different order. At 
every corner there is a church with a quartette 
of finely trained voices, while every incoming 
steamer brings foreign musicians who are only 
too glad to be introduced to the American pub- 
lic by being heard in public and private. The 
hostess who gives a musicale in a large city has 
to avoid overcrowding her drawing-rooms if she 
wishes the musicale to be a success. How fre- 
quent the lamentable spectacle of some fine 
singer, who is vainly endeavoring to make him- 
self heard, while the man at the door calls out 
the names of the arriving guests and while the 
shifting, restless crowd surges backward and 
forward, all talking in unmodulated tones. What 
an insult to ask any one to thus sacrifice their 
talent for the so-called enjoyment of the guests. 
Frequently, when the refreshments have been 
served, a singer or reciter is asked to raise his 
single voice against the combined rattle of 
crockery and buzz of voices. The worst insult 
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of all is to urge him to sing when no accom- 
panist is provided, especially when the piano 
is an upright, forcing him to turn his back to 
the audience while he is singing. Can one imag- 
ine a more absurd thing than to expect a singer 
to turn his back to the audience? We would 
think a reciter mentally deficient who under- 
took to recite a pathetic, humorous, or senti- 
mental poem, giving us but his back to gaze 
upon. We would soon turn our attention else- 
where, and probably commence conversation 
with our neighbor. Yet every day singers are 
asked to sing pathetic songs or those of love 
and sentiment with their backs turned while 
they manipulate the keys of the upright. An 
upright piano should only be tolerated for the 
first piano practise of children and in boarding 
schools where space is valuable. If you have one, 
place it so far sideways that the singer while 
playing can glance off at the audience. Never 
stand it against the wall like a sideboard. By 
placing an upright piano far enough out from 
the wall one can make an artistic " corner " by 
draping a Japanese or Liberty silk scarf to cover 
the back of the piano, and placing a low seat be- 
hind it. 

Avoid all draperies in a music room, or in 
your drawing-room when using it for a musicale. 
If the rooms are divided by wide doors cur- 
tained at each side, either take down the cur- 
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tains or draw them entirely back from the doors, 
so that none of the sound will be smothered. 
Eemember that all hangings deaden the vibra- 
tions. Music rooms should only have curtains 
of the lightest texture at the windows. Never 
have tapestried walls or heavily upholstered 
furniture. Have a hardwood floor with few 
rugs, and no rugs under the piano or where the 
musicians stand; it is astonishing how much 
more brilliant the tone if the performer stands 
on a hardwood floor. 

Musicales given in large cities are arranged 
either because of the genuine love of music of 
the hostess or to foster her social ambitions. If 
she is a social climber' let her display the most 
conspicuous singer or the newest pianist her 
influence or her pocketbook can secure. By a 
deft manipulation of a combination of a gen- 
erous pocketbook and of extending the hand of 
good-fellowship to certain artists who are not 
easily to be enticed at any price, solely through 
their successful musicales certain hostesses 
have become social powers in New York. These 
musicales have been musical events to which 
the leaders of fashion and the magnates of 
finance have been glad to be bidden. 

The gold of Midas is impotent to com- 
mand a truly successful musicale or the 
atmosphere of a "salon** to which those 
bidden are ready to respond. The divine 
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muse must be courted. She smiles but icily on 
the pompous, self-sufficient magnate who hires 
artists as he does his caterer, merely to display 
his wealth. Bonhomiey good-fellowship and ap- 
preciation are to the real artist the very essence 
of existence. In certain great houses where 
celebrities are secured by means of fabulous 
fees, the blas6 manner, the cold, faint applause 
of the richly bejeweled audience, which is solely 
preoccupied with itself and its own ambitions, 
and which lends to the high-priced music but a 
disdainful ear, the most luscious tones, the hap- 
piest inspirations of the artists are never heard. 
Their souls are chilled by the apathetic indiffer- 
ence and by the trivial inappropriate comments 
of their audience. 

Who can forget the evenings given by 
the late Senator Calvin S. Brice, in the 
beautiful music room of the historic old Cor- 
coran Mansion in Washington. Secured by the 
bounteous purse of the host, vivified through 
^'Tom'^ Beatty's magic wand of human sym- 
pathy, of artistic appreciation, the artists lav- 
ished their talent in generous response. After 
all the numbers officially engaged were given, 
after supper, of their own accord, back to the 
music room the performers would invariably 
go, asking the privilege of singing again, of 
playing their choicest bits, blossoming in the 
iwarmth of that genial atmosphere. 
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In New York perfectly conducted musicales 
are those given by Mr. Albert Morris Bagby in 
the Waldorf-Astoria. So perfect is the deco- 
rum^ the silence, in that fashionable audience 
that during each number not a word is spoken, 
not a sound is heard i no one is allowed to enter 
or to leave the room while the music is in prog- 
ress. The magnetic swaying of that audience 
by the performers is surprising when one real- 
izes that the audience is composed of the most 
blas^ of opera subscribers, who hear music until 
late hours many evenings each week and yet 
come at an early morning hour to these con- 
certs to hear the very same musicians again. 

If you attend a musicale remember you go to 
hear music, and if you wish to converse retire 
into another room and do not, by rising or other 
restless movement, disturb the enjoyment of 
your fellow-guests. Speaking of musicales I 
will describe two which I have attended in 
private houses recently. One shows how not 
to give a musicale and the other shows how to 
attain the highest success as a hostess when 
giving one. 

HOW NOT TO GIVE A MUSICALE 

At the first house, where a musical club met, 
it was too evident to the disturbed and finally 
hilarious audience that the hostess had never 
heard of the art of oriving a musicale. The piano 
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had not been tuned (all the performers made 
wry faces when their turns for performing 
came), its discordant tones were smothered un- 
der heavy velvet scarfs and great vases and 
bric-a-brac, as confusing and as inappropriate 
ornaments to a piano as it would be to cover the 
outlines of a statue with draperies. The piano 
stood at the wide open double door of the draw- 
ing-room, consequently the guests all sat facing 
toward the front of the house; every time late 
comers arrived all attention was attracted to 
these guests, while they ascended from the 
stairs in full view of the audience and descended 
again. No one was stationed at the front door 
to prevent the ringing of the bell, consequently 
every other minute there was a loud jingle clash- 
ing with the music within. Each time would 
follow conversations in stage whispers between 
the servant and the arriving guests. At inter- 
vals during the entire performance we heard 
this formula : " Upstairs, ladies' room front," 
" Upstairs, gentlemen's room to the rear." 

After the guests had noisily ascended and de- 
scended the stairs the hostess would rise, pass 
the performers to welcome these guests, and 
hoarsely whisper while motioning them to their 
seats directly in front of the singers. While we 
were endeavoring to hear a tender poem on the 
death of a little child, the postman came to the 
door, a loud double ring and a conversation with 
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the servant followed. When he had finally been 
settled and had departed, the little daughter of 
the hostess appeared to hear all about it. 
Throughout the musicale the child ran up and 
downstairs, conversing with the maid at the top 
of her so-called " whisper- voice,*^ slamming the 
door every time she disappeared downstairs, 
only to reappear an instant later. All this time 
we were endeavoring to glean pleasure and 
musical inspiration from the programme of- 
fered us! 

Presently a song was sung, u soft lingering 
song of twilight with thoughts in it of those far 
away, of heart sorrow, of loving, of longing. In 
stentorian tones in the rear we heard: "4697 
Columbus," " No, no. Central ; wrong number, 
4697 Columbus, I told you before." " Ring off 
there." Evidently the master of the house had 
a telephone somewhere and did not realize any 
more than his spouse that silence is the first 
essential element of giving a successful musi- 
cale. All this time the guests were in a state 
of suppressed titters, and the singer, as she 
afterward expressed it, "was ready to go 
through the floor." A literary celebrity, whose 
presence had been secured with much effort, 
was asked to make a short address. As this 
was the last number on the programme, serv- 
ants began to carry in trays full of refreshments 
under the very audible supervision of the host- 
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ess, the repeated slamming of the door punc- 
tuating the remarks of the unfortunate celeb- 
rity. 

A SUCCESSFUL HOSTESS 

We are indebted to another Western sena- 
torial magnate for the thoroughly genial in- 
formal musicales given by his daughter each 
winter. 

She receives on Sunday afternoons. She is 
simply " At Home " to her most valued friends. 
A string quartette, all the members superior 
musicians, give two or three exquisite selec- 
tions and singers pour forth their souls in song. 
As a servant is stationed at the door to watch 
for arriving guests, the door opens noiselessly, 
one's wraps are quietly taken, the bell is never 
rung. At the drawing-room door the hostess, an 
orchid-like young woman with a softly modu- 
lated voice, bids a smiling but silent welcome 
if a selection is being rendered, giving her full 
attention to the music, thereby guiding her call- 
ers to attention. The masterpieces of Rubens, 
Van Dyke and the latest choice bits of the 
French impressionist create an atmosphere. 
The souls of the artists on the walls and of the 
musicians blend to our enjoyment. 

As the handsome drawing-room becomes 
crowded, a friend who is called " master 
of ceremonies'' sees that the guests in 
the adjacent rooms are silent each time 
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the music is in progress, and keeps out the 
roar of the laughing and the chatting crowd in 
the dining-room by closing the door during the 
music. The guests amuse themselves as they 
prefer, either in sedate fashion listening to the 
music, or by joining the gay assemblage in the 
dining-room. The atmosphere is genial, the mu- 
sic is choice, not too much of it. The simplicity, 
the quiet elegance, the perfect harmoniousness 
of the salon is indeed that " art which conceals 
art.'^ 



*-^/ U y^f<^ ^-c^^^ 
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THEATRE AND OPERA 

PAR TIES 

ONE of the most satisfactory ways of en- 
tertaining or returning social obliga- 
tions is by giving a theatre or opera 
party. The host or hostess is free to participate 
in the enjoyment prepared for the guests, for 
responsibility for the actual entertainment of 
the evening rests of course on the players and 
singers. In other forms of hospitality, as, for 
instance, a large dinner party, both host and 
hostess often feel suspense and anxiety lest 
things may not " go off " just as planned. In 
a theatre or opera party such feelings find little 
place. An enjoyable evening has been offered 
the guests, and the. hosts are not supposed to 
guarantee the success of the theatrical perform- 
ance, the harmony of the opera, or even a per- 
fection of seasoning in the viands which the 
caterer spreads before the party in his restaur- 
ant. Therefore, with certain fixed facts on the 
hosts' programme, hosts and guests are equally 
free to enjoy themselves. 

A theatre or opera party obviates much 
responsibility, in that the performance of 
a successful play, or of a reigning favorite, or 
the singing of a great opera, is a fixed fact, as is 
also the supper to follow, usually at one of the 
fashionable restaurants. 

However, nothing worth the having is ever 
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obtained or accomplished without careful 
thought, and a theatre party is no exception to 
the rule — even though the occasion is admit- 
tedly less arduous than a dinner given in one's 
own home. 

The highest type of public entertainment is 
of course grand opera. In the first place it 
really is grand: the finest building, the richest 
and best-dressed audience, the most famous 
music of the most famous masters, and the 
greatest and highest priced artists to sing the 
rdles. Naturally an opera party represents a 
large outlay of money and, in that sense, is of 
course a greater compliment to one's guests, 
since in general one does not make such outlay 
except for particularly valued friends. 

CONGENIALITY THE KEYNOTE 

In an opera party everything should be con- 
sistent. For instance, the host must not take 
guests to grand opera and then finish the enter- 
tainment with a meagre supper, whereas an 
informal supper after some performance, other 
than grand opera, would, no doubt, be fully as 
much enjoyed, if the company be good. Just" 
here let me say that the keynote of a successful 
opera party is the choice and congeniality of 
the guests. This may, indeed does, apply to 
every social function; but one can readily see 
that, at an opera party, if one-half the guests 
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are musical enthusiasts and the others care only 
for opera as a social affair, such people would 
be apt to spoil each other's pleasure. 

Haying thus conceded that the host has care- 
fully selected six or eight congenial people of 
the same social set for an opera party, the first 
step is to invite the guests according to the 
form given on page 119. 

INVITATIONS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The invitation is written by the hostess on 
her usual note paper, and should be sent out at 
least two weeks prior to the date. Of course the 
recipient of such an invitation should reply im- 
mediately, and by that I mean within the 
hour, if possible. The note of acknowledgment 
should never be delayed beyond a few hours, 
say long enough to permit of the husband re- 
turning from business and the wife to ascertain 
if his engagements will allow their acceptance. 
If such be the case, then the wife, upon whom 
this social correspondence usually devolves, 
writes the reply. 

An invitation of this importance must always 
under all circumstances be answered the same 
day. Not to do so is exceedingly ill-bred. Some 
one, in giving the definitions of what is well-bred 
or ill-bred, said "to be well-bred is never to 
cause a moment^s uneasiness or discomfort to 
another.*' Of course to be ill-bred is to do the 
opposite, and the fact that to delay in answer- 
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ing an invitation as described would naturally 
annoy the host and hostess, becomes at once 
apparent. Therefore to reply at once is the only 
thing for a well-bred person to do. By a tardy 
reply the host is delayed in the choice of seats 
or box at the opera, and not infrequently in 
the selection of the guests themselves. " But/^ 
I heard a young matron remark, " I could not 
give an immediate reply. I had to wait until 1 
heard what day Cousin Sarah was coming from 
Boston.'^ No excuse whatever. In so impor- 
tant a matter as the pleasure of ten or twelve 
people, a hundred Cousin Sarah^s visits should 
not be allowed to interfere. If the cousin's visit 
is of greater importance to you, decline the in- 
vitation at once; or if you think otherwise 
accept; but, whatever you do, do it immediately. 
I have said six or eight people, because that 
number is about equal to the usual capacity of 
a theatre box. Of course one may invite more 
by taking two boxes, but unless they adjoin, 
there is little pleasure for those not sitting in 
the immediate proximity of the host and, be- 
sides, small parties are more quickly put en 
rapport with each other. If the host takes seats 
instead of a box, then more than ten people are 
difficult to entertain equally well ; even with this 
number five should sit just back of the other 
five, instead of having the ten seats in one long 
row. 
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CONVEYANCES FOR THE GUESTS 

Having selected the opera and the guests, 
when the evening arrives, the host, an hour be- 
fore the beginning of the performance, sends 
carriages to convey each guest to the opera 
house, having previously sent a card of admis- 
sion upon each acceptance of the invitation. In 
this way no one is kept waiting for another, but 
all proceed without trouble or annoyance, to 
their proper places, where the host and hostess 
arrive first of all, and are ready to greet their 
guests in the box. Where no separate tickets 
are issued for a box, but only one collective 
ticket, the host waits to receive his guests in 
the lobby. It is not always necessary to send 
a carriage, unless one wishes to impress his 
guests with the fact that he is giving the enter- 
tainment on a particularly grand scale, irre- 
spective of any consideration of expense. Indeed 
an opera party is more often given by allowing 
the guests to proceed to the opera house in their 
own way and in their own conveyances. 

ENTERTAINING IN THE BOXES 

When one arrives in a theatre box each new- 
comer is introduced to the other guests, if 
not already acquainted, and it is the duty 
of all to make themselves mutually agreeable. 
Conversation must only be indulged in be- 
tween the acts, as far as the theatre is con- 
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cerned. It is true that some fashionable 
and well-known people do indulge in conversar 
tion during the performance. Nothing can be 
more ill-bred, or answer more emphatically the 
question, " Is polite society always polite? '^ It 
is a regrettable fact that it is not. No truly 
polite person could possibly so annoy others in 
the audience, who have paid their money in good 
faith to hear the opera as well as see it. People 
who are true artists, and lovers of music for its 
own sake, never think of the opera as a place 
to exploit themselves. 

THE SUPPER THAT COMES AFTERWARD 

After the opera comes the opportunity 
for the real finesse of the host to be shown* It 
is then necessary for him to secure carriages to 
convey his guests to the place where the supper 
is to be given, which should, of course, be the 
most fashionable restaurant in town. It is the 
duty of the host to go previously to the res- 
taurant and secure a well-placed table, and also 
determine upon the menu. The guests should 
no more be troubled with these matters than if 
the supper were given in a private house. The 
manner of seating the guests should also have 
been arranged. 

There is nothing so rude as for a host on such 
an occasion to ask the guests of what they will 
partake; most people would naturally select 
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something not too costly. The host should not 
only have selected the viands, but all bills of 
fare or anything that would show the cost of 
anything should be moved out of sight. The 
reason is obvious ; for the same reason the host 
should never pay for a supper before his guests, 
or even tip the waiter. Everything of a finan- 
cial character should be quite hidden. 

A MENU FOR THE SUPPER 

What should the supper consist of? Well, 
this is about the accepted menu : Oysters on the 
half shell, a bird, salad, ices and cake. Lobster 
k la Newburg may also be served after the 
oysters, but a supper not too heavy is better 
adapted to a number of people. As for liquids 
it is more elegant to drink but one wine — cham- 
pagne — the dryer the better, for digestion and 
the tastes of cultivated people. "Champagne 
cup " is a very appropriate and palatable drink 
with supper, and is less heavy than the wine 
itself. 

LENGTH OF TIME IT SHOULD LAST 

The supper should last as long as the con- 
versation and pleasantry lasts. When by ap- 
parent mutual consent the party breaks up, the 
host may call carriages to take his guests home, 
but this is straining a point, and is not neces- 
sary unless it be in the case of a lady unaccom- 
panied. In such a case the host should assign 
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some one to act as escort, it being unkind, to 
say nothing of the etiquette of the occasion, to 
allow a woman to go home alone late at night. 
The next day every guest shot]lld write the 
host or hostess, preferably the latter, a note of 
thanks for a very enjoyable evening. This note 
serves a double purpose: it not only shows ap- 
preciation on the part of the guest, but it also 
informs the hostess that each and every mem- 
ber is all right; that nobody took cold or felt 
ill effects from the supper; and that nothing 
but pleasure has resulted from the entire occa- 
sion. 

ETIQUETTE FOR THE OCCASION 

A host and hostess may give the supper at 
their own home, but this involves miore re- 
sponsibility on their part; and indeed it is a 
change and a large part of the evening's enjoy- 
ment to go to some one of the fashionable res- 
taurants for the refreshment. It is also a pleas- 
ure to see and be seen by one's friends. No one 
of a party should ever leave the host or his 
table to go to speak to some one whom he may 
know at another table until the party i^ over 
and the guests are on their way out of the 
restaurant to go home. Then, of course, it is 
perfectly admissible to stop and chat a moment 
with friends in passing them. I speak of this 
particularly, for I once witnessed a guest excuse 
himself from his host's table to chat for several 
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minutes with a young girl at another table. His 
rudeness made the other guests partake of 
almost cold lobster k la Newburg, which could 
not be served until he returned to the table at 
which he was a guest. This annoyance put a 
damper on the whole party. I doubt if the host 
ever invited this ill-bred guest again. 

THEATRE PARTIES 

So much for the opera party. The theatre 
party is less expensive but just as enjoyable — 
perhaps more so to those who do not appreciate 
or care for grand opera. 

With regard to the sending and accepting 
of the invitations for theatre parties there is no 
variation from the forms already given for 
opera parties, unless in the case of very intimate 
friends. Theatre-party invitations should al- 
wavs be rather informal and in the first instead 
of the third person. The preliminaries having 
been arranged, perhaps sixteen or twenty might 
be invited. A popular play at some leading 
theatre is usually selected, and a stage or omni- 
bus is hired for the occasion. The host and host- 
ess are first called for, then the stage is driven 
to the residence of each guest, and a jolly time 
is enjoyed going from house to house to " take 
up" the passengers. Of course, in this case, 
the host holds all the tickets, instead of pre- 
viously distributing them to each guest. After 
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such a theatre party the stage is in readiness to 
take all together to some one of the fashionable 
restaurants, when a supper similar to the one 
already described may be indulged in, it having 
been ordered previously. Or a supper may be 
given at one of the several restaurants where 
shell fish and chafing-dish specialties are made 
prominent. The stage, after the supper, con- 
veys the guests to their own homes, the host 
and hostess accompanying them upon the merry 
round. 

BOHEIVIIAN SUPPERS 

There is still another mode of procedure for a 
theatre party, less formal in some details but of 
very great enjoyment. People from the fash- 
ionable world not infrequently make up a party 
for an evening at one of the vaudeville houses 
followed by a Dutch or German supper in some 
quaint little "rathskeller." Consistency is at 
all times a jewel. One would not think of going 
after grand opera anywhere but to the most 
costly, elaborate, and fashionable place in town, 
but after an evening passed at a vaudeville 
theatre the Dutch supper is more appropriate 
and often makes a pleasant change. For such 
a theatre party, or in attending one of the scen- 
ically produced melodramas or comic operas, 
an informal note will serve as invitation. 

AT A DUTCH RATHSKELLER 

The acceptance should be in similar form. 
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The host may send a stage to take up the guests 
or the hostess may, upon acceptance, ask the 
guests to meet at some rendezvous near the 
theatre, such a^ a convenient hotel parlor or 
the lobby of the theatre. The Dutch supper 
to follow the play may have been ordered at one 
of the really fine rathskellers or German res- 
taurants where just as cultured people may be 
found on occasions as at the more elaborate 
hostelries. The previously ordered supper may 
consist of cheese, caviar, and cervelat sand- 
wiches, chicken or lobster salad, Welsh rare- 
bit, or similar dishes. It is quite permissible to 
ask each one what particular brew of beer he 
prefers to drink, for this is a Dutch supper, re- 
member, and nothing but beer should be drunk 
— unless in cases where beer is found indigesti- 
ble. Then seltzer or ginger ale might be or- 
dered. Of course it would be very ill-bred for 
one at such a supper where all were drinking 
beer to declare his preference for champagne. 
A well-bred person will always prefer what the 
other guests drink, or if he really cannot ac- 
quiesce in what he knows to be a polite fib, then 
he should never call for anything more costly 
than the beer. For this reason I suggest the 
ginger ale or one of the beverages known as 
" soft drinks." 

POPULARITY OF THE THEATRE PARTY 

From the foregoing one may see that theatre 
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parties of various kinds and degrees may be 
given, all equally enjoyable in their respective 
ways. As even the smallest towns in our great 
country now boast of a theatre or opera house 
sufficiently good to catch most of the traveling 
companies that originate in the great metrop- 
olis, it becomes evident that those living in 
small cities and towns may also indulge in the 
theatre party. It is a delightful way of passing 
an evening, if the company is congenial, and it 
is an excellent way of discharging social obliga- 
tions with the least responsibility for the host 
and hostess. I have referred in the beginning 
of this article to the appropriateness of having 
the guests in the same social set in order that 
all may feel comfortable. Some people are so 
constituted that to meet people of whom they 
have never heard, and therefore know nothing, 
detracts from their enjoyment. Such people are 
to be pitied, for they lose the pleasure of rub- 
bing up against different mentalities; at the 
same time, while they are our guests we are in 
duty bound to respect their idiosyncrasies. We 
have no right to invite people and then make 
them unhappy or even uncomfortable. 
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BEING ENGAGED 

THE girl who has just entered upon a happy 
engagement probably feels that she is at 
the acme of bliss, and it is quite likely that 
she is. Since the goal of an engagement is mar- 
riage, there is a prevalent impression that the 
latter state will be more joyous than the first It 
will certainly be different, but it is much to be 
questioned if it will be any more delightful. The 
preparations for marriage, pleasant as they are, 
yet bring one to it with a feeling of expectation. 
It is something that is planned for and discussed 
for months or weeks in advance. The betrothal, 
while it may not be totally in the nature of a sur- 
prise to the girl, is yet not a matter that has been 
under public consideration by her family and 
friends before it is an accomplished fact. So 
there is about it a glamour, a sweet novelty, that 
no other circumstances in life can produce. 

The effect of all this upon the girl is varying, 
according to her individual character. To one it 
brings a great sense of responsibility, and the 
thought that she has taken the happiness of an- 
other into her keeping will impress her as a sol- 
emn and sacred thing. In another girl, one of 
more frivolous tendencies, the result will be to 
heighten her sense of importance, while at the 
same time she may look upon the whole affair 
with a certain flippancy and gayety. 
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TWO KINDS OF GIELS 

The first girl needs no advice as to how she 
shall bear herself during the period of her en- 
gagement. There is no danger that she will not 
take it seriously. The risk in her case is that she 
will be so much burdened down with her new 
duties that she will lose sight of the lighter and 
more pleasurable side of it. That is not the hap- 
piest engagement which is conducted to the re- 
frain of the "Dead March" in "Saul." A man 
may think it is very charming, for a while, to see 
his fiancee take almost a religious view of the new 
relationship, but it will not be long before he will 
crave the every-dayness that takes fun as well as 
solemnity into account. 

Fewer girls of this type, however, are found 
than of the other. There are girls who consider 
all love affairs more or less as jokes, even those 
that lead to marriage. Their point of view is 
determined sometimes by their associates and 
sometimes by the part of the country in which 
thev have been reared. In certain sections it used 
to be the custom not to announce an engagement 
until a very brief period before the wedding cards 
were out. Under those circumstances a girl 
seemed to take a keen pleasure in concealing her 
new relationship from those about her. I have 
known of girls who would not hesitate to deny 
point-blank the fact of their betrothal, even 
within a few weeks of their marriage. I once 
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heard a girl say : "All my fun would be at an 
end if my engagement were announced, I shall 
have to live with one man for the rest of my natu- 
ral life, and I mean to fly about a little before I 
settle down with him." 

One would be tempted to condemn this sort of 
thing unreservedly were it not that those same 
flirtatious girls often become the most devoted 
wives and mothers, and never bestow a look or a 
thought upon other men after marriage. But, 
although there are instances of this kind, it is a 
decidedly unsafe rule to follow. More than this, 
it is unkind and unfair to all the parties con- 
cerned. 

RELATIONS WITH HER FIANCE 

I have a very clear recollection of an instance 
illustrating this sort of thing. The girl was very 
much in love with the man whose wife she had 
promised to become, but she had always been sur- 
rounded by a circle of admirers, who were quite 
as likely to be friends as lovers. Her engagement 
was not announced immediately after it took 
place, and before it was made known outside of 
the immediate families and friends the Christmas 
holidays came in. On Christmas Eve her lover 
arrived at his fiancee's house just as a box direct- 
ed to her was being opened. It was full of holly 
and, when this was taken out, there appeared in 
the bottom a great box of candy and a magnifi- 
cent gift book, accompanied by the card of a man 
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who had been her devoted attendant during a 
visit she had recently made to another town. 

The girl looked at the gifts half in enjoyment, 
half with a certain apprehension. Her betrothed 
stood silent for a minute. Then he laid his hand 
gently on her shoulder. 

"You will let people know, noiOy that we are 
engaged, won't you?'' he asked, quietly. 

His position needed no explanation. This 
woman had given herself to him. It was not 
natural that he should stand by composedly and 
see her receive presents from another man who 
might wish to make her his wife. It was fair 
neither to the man nor to the girl. 

If a woman really loves the man she has ac- 
cepted it will be no hardship to her to give up 
affairs with other men. If she does not love him 
enough for that, she had no business to enter 
upon the engagement, and the sooner it is broken 
the better for all concerned. 

It is a pleasing theory that a girl engages her- 
self to a man for one reason only — love for him. 
But there are very few persons who really believe 
this. We have all seen too many illustrations of 
the other side. We have known of engagements 
that were little more than business contracts, of 
others that were made through pique or disap- 
pointment, and of others that were the result of 
propinquity rather than any real sympathy of 
taBte and feeling. An engagement is a very seri- 
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ous affair^ even in this day when so many serious 
things are treated flippantly. Like marriage, it 
should not be entered upon lightly or unadvised- 
ly. The girl who promises to marry a man should 
be very positive that she knows what love is, and 
equally sure that it is the feeling she has for him. 
If one takes this basis for an engagement, he 
disapproves rather decidedly of those bonds that 
are entered upon after a very slight acquaint- 
ance. I once heard a woman say that she thought 
an engagement should be only a time of proba- 
tion, during which the contracting parties could 
decide whether or not they were really suited to 
one another. If they were not, the bond could be 
dissolved with no discredit or reproach to either 
party. But we have not yet arrived at that point 
of practicality, and as matters now stand, it is 
assuredly well for a girl to learn her mind before 
she becomes engaged rather than afterwards. 

MUTUAL EESPONSIBILITIES 

It is a bad plan for a man to ask a girl to be 
his wife on a very slight acquaintance, and a still 
worse plan for her to accept him under these 
circumstances. If they keep their heads it is 
surely not a very hard thing for them to conclude 
to wait until they know one another a trifle better 
before they decide that they are the two persons 
out of the whole world who are best fltted to live 
each with the other. When they have made this 
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perfectly clear to their own minds^ and not until 
then, should they become engaged and announce 
the fact to the world at large; and, when they are 
engaged, they should understand the responsibili- 
ties of their position and not seek to evade them. 
The engaged man is not at liberty to go and 
come as he pleases, and lavish upon other women 
the attentions he was once free to show them. 
He has given to one woman a mortgage which en- 
tirely covers the value of the property. Her posi- 
tion is the same. She belongs to one man, and, 
unless with his full consent and with the knowl- 
edge of her engagement on the part of the other, 
she should not receive even the so-called harmless 
attentions to which, up to the time of her be- 
trothal, she had a perfect right. 

MUTUAL EBNUNCIATIONS 

This does not mean that either the man or the 
woman must make a total break with all other 
friends. That would be foolish. But it does 
mean that the relationship with others is com- 
pletely changed, and that the sooner this is recog- 
nized all around the more rational and righteous 
the state of the case. The engaged pair feel that 
they have made a great gain. They must also 
appreciate that there are other things which they 
have lost. Each must resign some measure of 
freedom. The time has gone by when either may 
go for an outing with some one of the opposite 
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sex, may make or receive small gifts, or may 
carry on a merry correspondence. All these 
things are innocuous in themselves, under dis- 
engaged conditions. They are another affair 
when the two people who have done these things 
have given themselves to one another for life. Be- 
fore they definitely make up their minds on the 
matter, all these small renunciations should be 
weighed and sifted, and the decision made if the 
reward is worth the renouncement. If it is not, 
there should be no engagement to announce. 
There can be no serving of two rulers if one is an 
engaged man or woman. 

ANNOUNCING THE ENGAGEMENT 

Various are the methods of announcing the en- 
gagement. What these shall be is usually deter- 
mined by the environment of the couple. In some 
circles it is the fashion to announce the betrothal 
by a tea or a dinner at which it is made known 
that Mr. Blank and Miss So-and-so are engaged 
to be married. This, after all, is more or less of a 
formality, for it is usually pretty well understood 
beforehand what the true state of affairs is, and 
the feast or function given in honor of it is only 
a public endorsement. In some places the en- 
gagement is announced in the papers, either in 
the society columns, or, in other cases, in the col- 
umns devoted to the records of marriages, births, 
and deaths. But this is not done except to a 
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limited extent. More usual is it to make the en- 
gagement known by verbal communication or by 
notes to friends. When it has been told to a few, 
there is no need to spread the news further. It 
will travel of itself. 

ETIQUETTE OF ENGAGEMENTS 

The engaged girl's demeanor is sometimes 
charming and sometimes distinctly amusing. If 
she is a well-poised and well-bred young woman 
she is not likely to be very self-conscious in man- 
ner and speech. It is to be hoped that she will 
have enough sense of proportion to recognize the 
fact that this is not the only engagement that has 
ever taken place, and to bear herself accordingly. 
The less she talks of it the better, unless to her 
very intimate friends, and, while she and her 
fianc6 should be on easy terms in public, there 
should never be anything different in their bear- 
ing from that which would appear in the conduct 
of two good friends toward one another. The 
sentimental glance, and the covert or open 
caresses in which some engaged couples indulge 
are not only ridiculous, but, in some cases, almost 
nauseating to an indiflferent onlooker. 

The engaged girl should struggle hard to re- 
tain her perception of comparative values. Be- 
cause the great event of her life has come to her 
she should not forget that there are other things 
in the world. Her happiness should make her 
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more unselfish and more considerate of othera 
She should be on the lookout to defer to the con- 
ventions. When she receives notes or flowers in 
congratulation of her engagement, she should not 
be slow to acknowledge the attention and to do 
jit gracefully. When she is invited to meet the 
friends and family of her fianc6, she should not 
be so much absorbed in him that she cannot defer 
to them and by all means in her power show re- 
spect and kindly feeling for those who are so 
much to the man she is to marry. At the enter- 
tainments given in her honor, she should again 
forget herself in the effort to bring enjoyment to 
others. 
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HOSPITALITY ACROSS THE WATER 

IN THE matter of hospitality Americans are 
most generous, not infrequently satiating 
their guests with superabundant atten- 
tions. We would do well to adopt some of the 
European customs in these matters. When an 
invited guest on the other side of the Atlantic, 
you are supposed to know that your hosts desire 
you to have everything you require for your 
comfort and pleasure that is at their command, 
but you must not expect to monopolize all the 
time of your host and hostess. 

On your arrival you are shown to your room 
and are left alone until you have had a little 
rest from your journey, if there is time enough, 
before dressing to appear for the luncheon or 
dinner, as the case may be, according to the 
hour of your arrival. A servant appears at 
your door to know if you have need of any ser- 
vice. When dressed you descend to the drawing 
or living room of the family to await the an- 
nouncement of the meal. You are escorted to 
the dining-room by the host, or if there are no 
gentlemen in the house your hostess leads the 
way. After chatting a short time after lunch- * 
eon you again go to your room for a siesta before 
preparing for a drive or stroll, generally start- 
ing at four o'clock with some member or mem- 
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bers of the family. The drive or walk ordinarily 
terminates by half -past five o'clock. 

On returning, tea is served on a low table 
upon which a tray with the necessary appurte- 
nances is placed, the hostess making and pour- 
ing the tea. After tea drinking you go to your 
room to dress for dinner — an occasion for every 
one in the house to appear and join heartily in 
the conversation and merriment that should 
always accompany a good dinner. 

After adjournment to the drawing-room or 
library, cards, music, and bright conversation 
are supposed to finish the evening. You retire 
to your room, but may read, write, or go to bed 
at any hour that pleases you. 

In the morning, the servants, with hot water 
for your bath, put in an appearance at the proper 
hour for you to rise, bringing always a cup of 
coffee or tea, you having been requested the 
evening before to signify your preference. You 
can have your breakfast in bed, at a later hour, 
if you wish. If you descend to the dining-room 
you will find a table upon which is arranged 
bread, butter, fruit, and "cold joints.'^ Your 
host and hostess may or may not be there. The 
butler or maid brings you eggs, coffee or tea, 
and you help yourself to whatever you want. 

After breakfast, unless some expedition has 
been arranged the night before, you amuse your- 
self in any way you like. Your host and hostess 
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dispose of their business and domestic affairs, 
thinking you are resourceful enough to enter- 
tain yourself during the morning hours. No one 
feels neglected, and you have given your hos- 
pitable hosts an opportunity to do their duties 
unembarrassed by your presence, while you 
have been able to attend to your correspond- 
ence, collect your thoughts, and refresh your 
mind by recalling incidents and memories that 
will furnish topics for gaiety when all within 
the gates are again assembled after the day is 
over. And thus, although you may have pro- 
longed your stay if invited to do so in the begin- 
ning, neither hosts nor guests are weary from 
being bored by the continual presence of each 
other. 

You are advised by your hostess of the com- 
panies invited to meet you, who they are, what 
you are expected to do, how you are to dress, 
and about everything planned. You are, there- 
fore, never at a loss to know the proper thing 
to do. The menus are much the same for guests 
as they are daily for the family, consequently 
you are not uncomfortable over the thought 
that you are causing unusual trouble and ex- 
pense which may cause your friends to remem- 
ber long after you have gone the inconvenience 
your visit occasioned. 

IN AMERICA 

In our country we are prone to make ^* having 
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company " a great embarrassment to our endur- 
ance and our finances, through overdoing to 
entertain our friends; in being too profuse in 
our attentions, too extravagant in the viands we 
set before them, in thinking it is necessary to 
give dinners, balls, teas, and all sorts of affairs 
complimentary to them and for their amuse- 
ment; and in feeling that we must be with them 
every waking moment lest they may feel neg- 
lected. 

THE DUTY OF HOSTS 

In the first place no one should invite a house 
guest unless able financially to do so. It is a 
poor compliment to invite people to visit you if 
you cannot entertain them suitably to their sta- 
tion in life. You may have a much simpler 
home, but if it is well-ordered, comfortable, and 
tasteful, and if you have the tact to make them 
forget the luxuries they have in their own home, 
by your cordiality, gracious manners, and 
thoughtfulness for their pleasure, you can safely 
venture to invite them. Once having extended 
the invitation, after having decided and men- 
tioned how long you would like to have them 
remain, do not make them unhappy by betray- 
ing fatigue and irritation in their presence. Be- 
fore their arrival inspect your whole house and 
see that it is in order, especially the room or 
rooms your guests are to occupy, and in which 
you can place many little inexpensive conveni- 
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ences, adding at the last moment a vase of fresh 
flowers, if you wish to make it more inviting. 
Be ready to welcome them on their arrival and 
show them at once to their rooms, if you have 
not servants to do so. 

ENTERTAINMENT OF GUESTS 

Have all your preparations for the first meal 
ready, so that they may be refreshed without 
waiting too long. If anything unexpected has 
occurred in your domestic affairs that seriously 
perplexes you, avoid betraying the fact to your 
guests. Do not complain of illness if you can 
possibly conceal your indisposition. Above all 
things, speak not of previous guests or persons 
whom your present ones are to meet, save in 
kindness, lest they fear their own departure 
may prove a signal for like criticism of them. 
Do not undertake to do too much in the way 
of providing amusements. Rely upon your own 
and their own abilities to make time pass rapid- 
ly and bring the visit to an end before either 
is weary of the other. It goes without saying 
that polite people give the best they have to 
those whom they attempt to entertain ; and you 
should never apologize if your hospitality is 
in any way unequal to your ambition. 

THE DUTY OF GUESTS 

Guests have a part to play to insure pleasure 
from such friendly intercourse as visiting signi- 
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fles. Immediately upon receiving an invitation to 
make a visit, reply, accepting or declining with 
cordial thanks for the honor conferred. If you 
have accepted, be sure to arrive when you are 
expected — if the train or oth^r mode of convey- 
ance is on time. Bear with you some little token 
of remembrance and appreciation of the invita- 
tion — ^the latest book, magazine, a box of bon- 
bons or flowers for your hostess. As soon as 
shown to your room place your wraps, hat, trav- 
eling bag, etc., in the places intended for them. 
If you have your toilet articles in your port- 
manteau, arrange them immediately on the 
dresser and washstand, remove your traveling 
apparel, and brush the dust from it yourself, if 
you find there is no maid or valet to do this for 
you. 

If you have time before the announcement of 
your first meal, drop down on the bed or couch, 
if there is one in the room, and rest for a few 
moments before making yourself presentable. 
On the signal that you are expected, go down at 
once, ready for whatever is apparently on the 
programme. Be cheerful and agreeable, ex- 
pressing proper solicitude for the health and 
welfare of every member of the family. A 
glance about you will serve to discover the lim- 
itations of your friend's establishment, and you 
should not presume to add to the burdens of 
the one servant-of-all-work any more than you 
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can possibly help. When you arrive, slip into 
the hands of the servant the check and fee for 
your baggage. When advised that it has been 
delivered go to your room as soon as you can 
be excused, if your stay is to be for more than a 
day or two, and proceed to unpack and arrange 
your belongings, so that they will be convenient 
if it should be necessary to dress quickly. Under 
no circumstances scatter your things about your 
room as if a whirlwind had swept through it. 
Untidiness is exceedingly vulgar, and stamps 
one as having been very badly trained. Be ready 
for everything proposed for your pleasure, en- 
tering into whatever is done with enthusiasm 
and spirit. Contribute what you can to the 
pleasure of others as well as receive with evi- 
dent relish their efforts to promote yours. Be 
considerate of the humblest person in tho house- 
hold without descending to familiarity, and you 
will be urged to repeat your visit. Do not be 
overpersuaded to protract your stay beyond the 
time originally named for your departure — an 
important matter in the arrangement of a pro- 
posed visit. Invitations for visits of indefinite 
duration almost invariably become irksome to 
both hosts and guests. The old copy which 
children used to practise when learning to write, 
"Visitors should not make their visits too 
long," is as wise an injunction to-day as it ever 
was. Never be late to meals, as it causes much 
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annoyance and disarranges the domestic affairs 
of any household to be obliged to wait for a 
tardy guest. Be thoughtful enough to provide 
change with which to remember the servants 
who may have rendered you some service, the 
amount depending absolutely upon your circum- 
stances and desires. To give nothing is nig- 
gardly; too much is vulgar. 

WHEN THE VISIT HAS ENDED 

Write immediately after your departure, 
thanking your hosts for their kindness and the 
pleasure they have given you. Be careful never 
to mention the discovery of skeletons in any 
home. The faults or misfortunes of friends 
whose hospitality you have accepted should be 
regarded as sacred and on no account to be 
betrayed. Common sense, strict integrity, and a 
keen sense of honor are very safe guides in our 
intercourse with friends. The fitness of things 
will ordinarily suggest the proprieties to be 
observed in all relations of life. 

THINGS TO DO AND AVOID 

Beware of daring to criticize your host or 
hostess in any way, or their friends whom you 
meet under their roof. Such liberties are un- 
mistakable evidence of your own rudeness and 
want of good taste. Avoid emphatic expres- 
sions of opinions on any subject, especially 
those of politics, religion, second marriages, and 
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other dangerous topics. You can differ from 
your hosts in opinion, but you should do so in 
a dignified way, paying proper respect to such 
views as they may entertain, giving always your 
reasons for the faith that is in you. 

On departing say good-by to the household, 
down to the humblest member, and, if you have 
made yourself agreeable, you will carry away 
their united benedictions and good wishes for 
your welfare and happiness, something the 
mightiest cannot afford to despise. 



^/r^A£^^< 
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OLD AND NEW CUSTOMS 

THE term " house party " is rather a mod- 
ern one, but the delightful custom of 
entertaining a number of friends in 
one's own home for several days or weeks is by 
no means a new idea, even in America. In the 
early days of the country when the big planta- 
tion homes of the South and the colonial 
houses of the North were thrown open for that 
which we now designate as a house party people 
traveled for fifty or one hundred miles in stage 
coaches or with postilions, prepared to stay for 
many weeks with host and hostess; they were 
followed by a retinue of mounted servants and 
pack horses bearing the required baggage. 

Mais nous avons change tout cela. 

Nowadays, when the mistress of the house in- 
tends to request guests to remain with her she 
states the time specifically in her note of invita- 
tion, such time ranging usually from three days 
to two weeks. 

EXTENDING THE INVITATIONS 

If you are arranging one of these charming 
entertainments the form of your note may be 
as follows: 

My dear Mrs, Carter: 

It will give me great pleasure if you and Mr. Carter 
will come to us Friday afternoon and remain until the 
Monday noon train. Golf for Saturday. 
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The carriage will meet you at the station at fifteen 
minutes past seven. Your train leaves New York at 
four. 

Sincerely hoping that you will give us the pleasure 
of your presence, believe me, with regards. 

Faithfully yours, 

Helen 0. Wakren. 

Variations may be made in this message for 
young men and maidens, mentioning dancing, 
private theatricals, ping pong, or other amuse- 
ments for the evening, and extending the time 
for which you desire the presence of your guests 
from that mentioned (Friday until Monday) to 
a two weeks' stay. 

WHEN THE GUESTS AKRIVB 

Frequently guests leave town earlier than 
four in the afternoon, taking the noon train 
which brings them into the country about five 
o'clock. If this be the hour of arrival, serve 
the travelers immediately (if they will accept 
it) with tea, allowing your husband, however, 
to proffer his hospitality in stronger terms to 
the masculine visitors, unless they have scru- 
ples against drinking. 

Dressing for dinner will consume the time 
from seven to eight. Eight o'clock is the pres- 
ent dinner hour, especially for warm weather, 
which is usually the season of house parties, as 
there are no theatres or operas to demand that 
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an earlier time be set However, it is entirely 
permissible to dine as early as seven if that is 
preferred. 

AFTBB DINNER 

After dinner the moonlit piazza, in the coun- 
try is, in pleasant weather, really the most agree- 
able place of entertainment. Of course the men 
wish their cigars, which in the safe harbor of 
a vine-grown piazza can be smoked with impun- 
ity and without fear of hurting the hostess' cur- 
tains. As an illustrious writer has said, no 
work of nature or of art has ever exceeded in 
beauty the vision of a woman in white on a 
moonlight night; therefore the piazza suits the 
feminine fancy also. 

ENTERTAINING THE GUESTS 

Do not make the mistake of over-entertaining 
guests in your house. Neither, on the other 
hand, rush to the extreme of making them too 
absolutely at home. There are few people in 
the world to whom the delicate attention of 
being " made much of " is not agreeable. It is 
a delightful emotion which stirs in one's breast 
when one realizes (owing to the subtle intima- 
tion of a host and hostess) that the happiest 
incident of the life of that house has been one's 
own fortunate arrival within its portals. Do 
not be " fussy " about a visitor; and as no third 
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person is likely to take a genuine interest in 
the intimate details of your household, do not 
make him or her too much at home. 

DANCING 

In the course of the evening, if young people 
are in the house, dancing is a never-failing 
source of amusement. " Age never withers nor 
custom stales" its infinite charm for youth. 
Even though your house is a modest one and 
possesses no ballroom, a large drawing or sit- 
ting-room with waxed floors is easily cleared of 
rugs, furniture, and other impedimenta^ and the 
desire of youth's heart is attained. A waltz 
and a moonlight stroll upon the piazza form the 
sum total of much earthly bliss. 

PING PONG 

Now is the season for the rage of ping pong. 
Summer or winter it holds us for its own. It is 
but a miniature edition of lawn tennis, can be 
played under cover — either within doors or on 
a broad piazza— and is an excellent resource in 
any house party, for all ages claim it for their 
own and, rain or shine, it is welcome. Should 
your establishment not be large enough to 
afford space for a ping pong table other than 
your mahogany dining table, make up your 
mind, dear house mistress, to suffer and be still 
when you note the scratches and marks upon 
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that polished surface — ^healing the wounds 
upon your heart by the knowledge that your 
house party is a success. 

OUTDOOR AMUSEMENTS 

For outdoor sports, golf, lawn tennis, and 
horses — any or all — are productive of constant 
enjoyment. At least one of these features is an 
absolutely necessary adjunct to the pleasure 
of a party of guests. 

AT BEDTIME AND AT BREAKFAST 

When the hour for retiring comes, nothing 
is prettier than the old English fashion of the 
distribution of the bedroom candles by the 
graceful and gracious mistress of the house. In 
an old Maryland country house, in a deep em- 
brasured window half-way up the staircase, 
twenty candles were nightly set, in all varieties 
of old pewter, brass, and silver candlesticks, 
and as the hostess stood and proffered to each 
guest a lighted candle and a sweet wish for real 
rest the old plant of hospitality showed its most 
fragrant flower. 

The domestic habits of the household need 
be in nowise hampered by the presence of 
friends within the gates, and neither should the 
usual habits of the friends be ignored. When 
the bedtime hour arrives — and usually the prob- 
lem of that hour solves itself toward midnight 
— ^the hostess should inquire of each feminine 
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friend whether she desires her breakfast served 
in her room or not. If a woman is accustomed 
to having her coffee in her room at home, the 
obligation of being downstairs dressed and en 
evidence at any special hour in the morning is 
trying, and it is entirely unnecessary. Break- 
fast can be readily and with no undue labor 
served individually in several bedrooms if so 
desired. That meal need not, indeed should not, 
be a heavy one. A salver covered with a piece 
of fine linen, plain or embroidered, bearing 
strawberries (unstemmed and reposing upon 
their own leaves) accompanied by a little pul- 
verized sugar in a dainty bit of cut glass — or 
whatsoever fruit is in season at the time — 
should preface the actual breakfast. Then a 
larger tray should follow, holding a coffee-pot 
containing at least two cups of the fragrant 
beverage, cream and sugar of course, an egg, 
crisp toast (or better still, hot waffles), broiled 
tomatoes, and a chop or a slice of broiled ham. 
This, like the fabled pie with its f our-and-twenty 
blackbirds, is " fit to set before a king." If you 
should be blessed with a colored cook who 
knows how to make wafl9es " set " the night pre- 
ceding, and not hurriedly mixed up with baking 
powder fifteen minutes before the breakfast 
hour, you are favored beyond the usual mortal, 
and the full court may attend your morning 
repast. 
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PLANNING PLEASURE FOR THE DAY 

By noon your little company is all ready to 
meet in your central gathering place — big hall, 
piazza, or tennis ground. The day's plans are 
then to be decided upon in full conclave, though 
of course if a diversion demanding an earlier 
start is desired, the arrangement may be made 
the night before. 

GARDEN PARTIES 

If during the house party — or at some other 
appropriate time — it is desired to give a garden 
party, invitations may be formally issued in the 
third person (or the informal note may be sent), 
stating the day and hour and the desire for 
the presence of a friend. In one aspect there is 
no prettier form of entertainment than a garden 
party; if the heavens are beneficent, the sun 
shining, the breezes balmy, and the lawn 
smooth, the hostess is assured of success. 

PICTURESQUE EFFECTS 

It is always an effective feature to have a gay 
tent of striped red and blue upon the lawn* 
Large tents of this description are hung with 
fancy draperies within, rugs are thrown over 
the grass, and the collation is served from this 
point. It Is quite proper, however^ if preferable, 
to serve from the piazza, though a garden party 
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is never so attractive when the tables are laid 
within doors. 

GAMES FOR THE GARDEN PARTY 

Tennis is a recreation always popular. Arch- 
ery formerly had its day — and may its day soon 
come again — for it was the most picturesque 
of outdoor sports, entailing no great effort and 
causing every woman to look a Diana in her 
own charming self. 

An unusual and beautiful outdoor game is 
that of bowls. In Queen Elizabeth's time it was 
a favorite amusement, and even now on the 
smooth turf of England it is still played. There 
is no reason why it should not become a popu- 
lar pastime in " the States," for Canada has in- 
herited the game from the mother country, and 
it is played there to great advantage. The lawn 
must approach as near as possible the smooth 
perfection of a billiard table. The balls are not 
round as are the balls for ten-pins, but are 
rather egg-shaped, made of dark polished wood, 
and tipped with ivory. The goal toward which 
they are pitched is movable and is carried from 
one point to another of the grassy sward. This 
game needs no remarkable disarrangement of 
costume; sleeves need not be rolled to the shoul- 
ders, nor the shirt or shirt waist torn violently 
open at the throat. While these features ot 
dress seem particularly attractive to the youth 
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of the land, it is after all much more pleasing 
to see a daintily gowned girl in a big, flowered 
picture hat playing bowls with a young man 
in gray flannels with some degree of cool leisure, 

DRESS AT A GARDEN PARTY 

The subject of dress at a garden party is al- 
ways interesting. White is ever par excellence 
beautiful, and the pure white costumes now so 
fashionable are entirely satisfactory, but the 
dainty rose organdies, or gay dimities in pinks, 
blues, or greens, with hats to match, are also 
suitable. Piquds, too, are good, and women of 
some maturity may wear grenadines or laces. 
Stiff silks or formal indoor gowns are out of 
place, and therefore should be tabooed at such a 
function. 

THE REFRESHMENTS 

Collations may vary in elaboration. They usu- 
ally consist of iced tea, which can be made like 
nectar by the addition of fruit (strawberries, 
raspberries, etc.) to the beverage ; or fruit lemon- 
ade, which is lemonade thick with all the fruits 
of the season cut in tiny pieces; orange ice, the 
pure juice of the orange sweetened and frozen; 
or, if a light afternoon punch is desired, a gal- 
lon of pure lemon water-ice upon which is 
poured two quart bottles of sauterne without 
further sweetening or icing. In addition^ 
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light sandwiches with lettuce leaves, chicken, 
or caviar (the Eussian condiment), and delicate 
cakes, form all that is necessary for a collation, 
though it may be made more elaborate with 
salads and various ices. 

HOURS FOR A GARDEN PARTY 

The best hours for a garden party are as late 
in the afternoon as the light in the sky will stay 
rosy. Invitations may read from four to seven, 
but the hours are really pleasanter from five to 
eight. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 

When all is said and done there is no charm 
either in a house party or a garden party equal 
to the genuine warmth of welcome, the un- 
affected pleasure in the presence of guests, of 
the truly hospitable host and hostess. If peo- 
ple are not truly hospitable let them eschew 
entertaining. But where real cordiality dwells 
the entertainment may be as simple or elabor- 
ate as circumstances and expenditures permit, 
and the happiness of all concerned is equally 
assured. 
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PEOPLE who would have well-bred chil- 
dren must themselves be well-bred. This 
seems like one of those obvious truisms 
which everybody ought to know without being 
told, yet we constantly see and hear brusque 
and ill-mannered parents reproving their chil- 
dren for faults which in the latter are the natu- 
ral result of imitation. From the little one's 
first conscious hour he or she begins to take on 
the color and reflect the moods of those about 
him, and to the manner born, simply indicates 
that the fashion of one's speech and behavior 
is begun in the cradle. If we would have our 
children gentle, suave and considerate, we must 
show them those qualities habitually. Only the 
second-rate person has one mode for the home 
and another for society. The really well-trained 
and well-mannered woman or man has never 
company manners, but is as spontaneously polite 
in the family as at the most ceremonious dinner 
or reception. 

Manner and manners are not the same thing. 
The latter include certain forms and conven- 
tions which for the sake of convenience have 
been adopted by civilized people. Whether one 
is familiar or not with these usages depends en- 
tirely on their vogue in the household and on 
the ordinary customs observed among one's 
acquaintances; and the child who is taught, for 
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example, table etiquette from the time he sits 
in a high chair beside his mother, will never be 
daunted by any array of forks and spoons in 
later life. 

Manner is a deeper and far subtler character- 
istic. It may not be put on and off at pleasure; 
for it is a part of the soul, and is the souPs ex- 
pression. Stevenson found in the chiefs at 
Samoa a manner of great dignity and compos- 
ure, far surpassing the fussiness and briskness 
of some folk whom he had encountered else- 
where on the road. I have seen the perfection 
of fine manner in a negro woman of Virginia, 
who could not read, but whose poise and port 
might have been envied by many a duchess. 
Manner is partly an inheritance, partly, too, a 
matter of temperament and disposition, but it is 
the root of which what we call good manners 
are the stem and the flower. 

Having said so much, let me go on to say 
that we are always most unreasonable if we 
exact fine manners from children and fail in 
practising them in their presence. Should a child 
say " Yes, sir," and " Yes, ma'am" ? Well-bred 
children in our Southern States do say both on 
occasion to their elders, but their elders use 
this form, which in the North has become obso- 
lete, in talking with one another. The decorum 
of a former generation insisted on this particu- 
lar form of address from children to parents and 
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teachers, and only little boors and rustics omit- 
ted the " Sir " and the " Ma'am." In one house- 
hold that I recall, where discipline was some- 
what lax, the small fry were laboriously taught 
and constrained to say " Yes'm " and " Yessir," 
on the ground that the elision put them on an 
equality with the grown-up people, and the 
careful pronunciation was pedantic and servile, 
a position amusingly absurd. " Sir " and 
" Madam " with us at present are relegated to 
the region below stairs, and are the coin cur- 
rent of the servants' hall, so that we teach our 
children to address their parents directly, with 
"Yes, mother," "No, father," "Yes, Aunt 
Maria," " No, Oousin Lucy," " Yes, Mr. Brown," 
and the like. Plain " yes " and " no " however 
gently spoken, have an abrupt curtness which 
is not pretty on childish lips. 

The utmost care should be taken from the 
beginning to initiate children into the conven- 
tionalities of the table. How to handle a spoon 
gracefully, how to manage a fork, how to take 
soup, what to do with bread and butter, the 
whole art of table etiquette, whatever it is, must 
be acquired early, if it is to be automatic and 
elegant through life. I have known the Gover- 
nor of a New England State — a man of national 
reputation and profound statesmanship, a man 
genial and hospitable, and at heart a gentleman 
— to eat with his knife at an inn, and to pick 
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his teeth in public. Equally boorish have been 
the ways of other well-known self-made men^ 
who lacked early training, or grew up in very^ 
plain homes. Etiquette as it has to do with the 
table is very simple and is based on the princi- 
pies of convenience and purest altruism; but it 
is rigid, and in the main is precisely the same 
in a palace over the sea and in any republican 
home. 

" Do not let Jennie handle her spoon so awk- 
wardly," said a father, noticing the lack of dex- 
terity in a child of three. " She will lament it 
by and by if she is not corrected now.'' 

Children in old times used to stand at the 
family meals, and they were not permitted to 
engage in the conversation. The rule that chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard was relent- 
less. Occasionally one sees a Spartan mother 
who insists on this rule still, foolishly; but 
children have seats just as their elders and 
betters do. As for betters, the word is meant 
only to this extent, that in virtue of wider 
knowledge and larger experience a teacher or a 
parent has the advantage of the juniors. Noth- 
ing on this round globe is better essentially than 
the child-heart, nothing is lovelier than the 
freshness, gladness and faith of the child. " Ex- 
cept ye become as little children," said the 
Christ, "ye cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven/' 
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Though the children have seats in the draw- 
ing-room and sitting-room they should be taught 
to rise and offer them to visitors or guests who 
are older, or to their parents and grandparents, 
if there happen to be no other chairs vacant. 
A boy should be accustomed to rise when a lady, 
his mother or her guest, comes into the room 
where he is, and to remain standing until she 
is seated. If a little fellow does this and it 
becomes his habit, he will have no ill-at-ease 
moments when he is a youth. He will have 
learned how to behave in the presence of women. 
Every mother owes it to her growing lad to 
insist that he shall pull off his cap, or lift his 
hat, when he meets people on the street; to this 
rule there are absolutely no exceptions. A lad 
who has been trained in this simple and gra- 
cious courtliness of manner will never talk to 
any lady with his hat on, nor remain covered in 
an elevator where there are ladies, nor fail to 
give a weary woman a seat in a public convey- 
ance. Whatever license we allow to tired men, 
it is utterly unpardonable in a boy between 
eight and eighteen to remain calmly seated in 
a car when a lady is clinging desperately to a 
strap, or lurching perilously to and fro before 
his eyes. 

Every little girl and boy should go to danc- 
ing school. The dancing master is as necessary 
as the writing master in education, and for the 
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sake of future grace the boy, even more than 
the girl, should be drilled in this accomplisH- 
ment. In fact no child is educated in the real 
acceptance of the term who is not made physi- 
cally equal to any situation. A child needs to 
know how to ride, how to drive, how to row, 
how to swim, and each one of these acquire- 
ments is as much a part of his equipment for 
life as are reading, geography, and mathematics. 

Many a young man and young woman owe 
their first start on the road that leads to suc- 
cess to a good manner, and fine manners. The 
young person with a shy self-conscious, hang- 
dog look, who shuffles and glances away, and is 
awkwardly inefficient, not knowing what to do 
and how to do it, is fearfully handicapped in the 
stern competition of business or professional 
life in the twentieth century. 

Deference to the old is another trait which 
needs to be cultivated in young people. A child 
must be taught, by precept and example, never 
to contradict, never to interrupt, never to use 
slang, certainly never to use profanity. In the 
two particular temptations last named, young 
girls are very apt to use the former, and boys 
fancy it rather manly to drop into the latter. 
Both are signs of degeneracy and of poverty of 
thought and speech, and they disfigure the man- 
ners of any one who indulges in their use. 

Back of good manners in children, I repeat, 
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are the manners of their forbears. I heard the 
other day of a teacher who shouts and yells at 
the boys in his class in order to secure their at- 
tention. He does not secure it, and he is turning 
loose on the streets of his town a set of very 
ill-bred and unamiable little fellows, who are 
infected by his bad example. We are uncon- 
sciously all of us creatures of imitation; we fol- 
low our leader, and the boys whose father is 
self-cultured and polite, tactful and urbane will 
be like him ; the lads who treat mother and sis- 
ters with courtesy will so treat sweethearts and 
wives in maturity. But something more than 
imitation is important with children who are 
not observant or who are boisterous and heed- 
less. Here law must come in as a factor, a 
gentle but imperative household law, which de- 
mands obedience. Children will never be decent, 
law-abiding members of the community unless 
they learn obedience early. The single use of 
penalty in home training is to draw attention 
to the fact that a broken law brings pain in its 
wake. Whenever in a home there must be 
punishment, the parent should bewail the neces- 
sity as at least in part due to his own incom- 
petence. At some period he has proved in- 
capable, or his child would not have needed 
compulsion. 

Another element which we should invoke 
more frequently than we do, in childish training 
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in good manners, is the presence of guests in 
the family circle. Our hurried modern life and 
our increasingly narrow quarters, especially in 
cities, are proving fatal to hospitality. We enter- 
tain less than we once did, and the children 
are the losers. The guest brings in something 
interesting from the outside. In waiting on and 
deferring to, in contributing to the comfort of 
a guest, children acquire the fine art of host 
and hostess; they learn to entertain without 
apparent effort, and with cordial and genial 
sweetness. No little child should be overlooked 
when there are visitors. Each should be pre- 
sented, but none should Ke permitted to mono- 
polize attention, nor to intrude inquisitive and 
inopportune remarks on a lady or gentleman 
staying in the home. Little girls should learn, 
and little boys too, to welcome a caller when 
the mother is absent, and to hand tea and 
wafers when a mother is at home to her friends. 
Eudeness to servants is a sign of boorishness 
which should not be tolerated. Indeed, the well- 
bred child is never rude anywhere. I think he 
would hardly be rude at football, though he 
might be aggressive and stop at nothing in his 
efforts to win the game for his own side. 
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THE BUTLER 

THE duties of this domestic employ^ are 
confined wholly to the drawing-room 
and dining-room floor. In houses 
where great wealth is enjoyed the butler is 
given supervision and authority over all the 
maids and men who devote their time and labor 
to this floor, but his chief duty is to wait upon 
the table and serve in the afternoon at the front 
door. Only persons of wealth and those whose 
private life is surrounded by domestic formality 
and elegance should ever employ a butler; and 
exquisite neatness in dress, dignity in deport- 
ment and a knowledge of the duties of his call- 
ing, with absolute honesty, are requisite in this 
branch of domestic service. In a well appointed 
house the butler receives an adequate salary; in 
America he is paid from thirty-five to seventy- 
five dollars per month. 

It is the butler's duty to see that the dining- 
room is kept clean and in order, and that every 
appointment of the table is above reproach. 
The butler is always aided in his dining-room 
work by a second man, by a waitress, or by a 
pantry maid. His duty is, therefore, to keep his 
pantry immaculate; the table and sideboard 
plate glitteringly clean; the open fires on the 
first floor, the lamps, candles, etc., in perfect 
condition; the flowers arranged; atjd the 
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punctuality of the meals maintained. A 
capable butler carries the keys of the 
wine cellar, and is also responsible for 
the appearance of the front hall and for 
the order and cleanliness about the front 
door. If tea is served every afternoon in 
the drawing-room the butler arranges and 
brings in the tray; at night he takes pains to see 
that the lower floor, on which he is in command, 
is locked securely when the family have retired. 
When a butler is assisted by a man or a pantry 
maid in the dining-room and by a parlor maid, 
he does no sweeping, dusting, or cleaning. He 
should be always ready to answer the bell and 
be able to keep his hands and his costume quite 
immaculate. If there is no second man under 
the butler and his only assistant is a single 
maid-servant, this woman sweeps the parlors, 
helps wash the dishes and clean the silver, and 
on occasions when entertainments are given 
she assists in waiting at table. Assisted by one 
maid the butler lays the table for every meal, 
sweeps the dining-room, polishes silver, does 
more or less dish washing, and answers the 
bell. In addition to these duties he is some- 
times called upon to brush and press his mas- 
ter's clothes, draw the baths for the gentlemen 
in the house, and occasionally, in the afternoon, 
go out on the box of his mistress' carriage to do 
duty as a footman. 
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A butler must be clean shaven and shaven 
every day. Two inches of whisker extending 
down the outer side of either cheek, clipped 
close and extending only to the curve of the 
jaw, is considered unobjectionable, but the 
butler who wears a mustache, flowing weepers 
from either cheek, or any beard whatsoever on 
his chin, is a repulsive object and never encoun- 
tered in houses where the master and mistress 
have a knowledge of the polite customs. Close- 
clipped, well-brushed hair, with well kept nails 
and teeth are other agreeable insignia of the 
trained and self-respecting man-servant. In 
the morning a butler wears white linen; his 
trousers should be black or of some very dark 
and inconspicuous gray mixture; his waistcoat, 
black, must button high, and he wears a 
black swallow-tail coat. A black roundtailed 
coat cut like a gentleman's tailless evening coat, 
but not faced with silk, is appropriate for the 
morning hours, though not in just such 
approved taste as the long-tailed garment. A 
black tie and black shoes complete this first 
dress of the day, which is worn until luncheon 
or after this midday meal when no guests 
are entertained. When breakfast has been 
served and the butler attends to the business of 
clearing the table, helping with the dishes, and 
rubbing up the silver, he takes off his coat and 
for pantry work puts on a long checked cotton 
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or linen apron to protect his waistcoat and 
trousers. 

If guests are to be entertained at luncheon, 
the butler dons his afternoon and evening 
livery. This is a complete black evening dress, 
of the cut adopted by the modern gentleman. 
The goods may be the same as that utilized for 
the most expensive suits for gentlemen, but the 
decorative braidings and facings are conspicu- 
ously absent. With this dress the butler never 
wears a white waistcoat, a houtonnierej a watch 
chain, or jeweled studs. While the waistcoat 
is low cut, to display a stiff white shirt bosom, 
the studs used are simple white enamel or pearl 
buttons. A white lawn tie clasps the standing 
collar, and the watch is slipped, without a 
chain, in the waistcoat pocket. 

A man who serves in a private house should 
never use perfume, gay scarfpins, colored hand- 
kerchiefs, or white gloves. White cotton gloves 
are relics of the day when the cleanliness of the 
man-servant^s hands was a very doubtful condi- 
tion. To-day, in a private house, the butler 
who wears white gloves may be easily accepted 
by the guests as a temporary hired helper had in 
from a second-class caterer. If it is the rule of 
the house that the butler serves on the box seat 
of the carriage on the day when his mistress 
pays her calls he must then be supplied, in cold 
weather, with a long f ootman^s coat, a top hat 
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and pair of white or brown dogskin gloves. 
The coat he pnts on over his afternoon livery, 
and his duty is to climb down when the carriage 
halts, open the door for his mistress, ring door- 
bells, leave messages and offer cards. 

THE SECOND MAN 

When this assistant to the butler is employed, 
the more dignified and responsible employ^ is 
never asked to go out on the carriage. Except 
in the houses of the very rich, the second man is 
not only the second man in the house, but every 
day he goes out on the carriage beside the coach- 
man and fulfills the duties of a carriage footman. 
The second man, when employed in the house, 
relieves the butler of the rough pantry work and 
he assists the parlor-maid in all the heavy work. 
He sweeps, washes windows, builds fires, 
washes dishes, polishes brass and silver, an- 
swers the bell when the butler is out or occupied 
and aids the butler in waiting on the table. 

Indoors, the second man wears all day, and in 
the evening, the same livery. This consists of 
coat and trousers of dark green, blue, brown, 
gray or black, piped with a color and decorated 
with brass or silver buttons. The second man^s 
livery usually echoes the family colors, that is, 
the prevailing colors in the family coat of arms, 
or the traditional or chosen livery colors of the 
heads of the house. It is the habit to-day for 
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each household to select all the colored liveries 
in a fixed combination of navy blue and red, or 
brown and yellow, or dark and light green. If 
the selection is brown and yellow, for ex- 
ample, the coat and trousers are of solid brown 
livery cloth, the latter show a piping of yellow, 
and the coat is similarly treated, or is quite 
plain and only garnished with brass buttons on 
the tails, cuffs, and front. The coat is cut with 
rather long swallow-tails and is worn over a 
waistcoat of Valencia, striped in alternating 
horizontal bands of brown and yellow. In some 
households the second man wears in the morn- 
ing a high buttoned waistcoat, exposing a white 
collar and plain broad folded white necktie. In 
the afternoon this is exchanged for a waistcoat 
cut open in a long V and exposing an ample, 
immaculate white linen shirt front, in which are 
fastened two plain white studs, a standing 
collar and a white lawn tie. When there are 
guests for luncheon the second man dons such a 
costume in order to serve at table, and in this 
dress he waits at dinner. 

Close-clipped hair and a clean-shaven face 
should be distinctive and pleasing features in 
the house footman^s appearance. He is not 
allowed to wear jewelry, And his black, well- 
polished shoes should not creak. When the 
second man serves on the box seat of the car- 
riage he can either don a long footman's over- 
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coat, top hat, and gloves with his house livery, 
or he can be ordered to assume the full livery 
for a carriage footman. Sometimes in summer 
the second man, in his house livery, and wear- 
ing a top hat and footman's gloves, appears on 
the box of his mistress' carriage. 

THE COACHMAN 

This dignitary of the stable changes his livery 
with the seasons and according to his environ- 
ment and the style of vehicle which he drives. 
In winter, in the city, a coachman wears a 
stately livery of melton, and in summer, in the 
country, he dons the cooler and more appro- 
priate whipcords and leggins. If, however, a 
coachman in the country drives a victoria or 
brougham he must not wear his whipcords, but 
the conventional spring livery he uses in the 
city. To make this point clearer let us explain 
that in winter weather, in the city, the coach- 
man wears a dress made up of the two livery 
colors chosen by the family or the individual in 
whose service he exercises his talents. His 
master or mistress is called upon to decide 
whether, with the long coat, boots and breeches 
or long trousers should be worn. Either style 
of dress commands equal fashionable respect. 
If the long trousers are chosen these and the 
greatcoat are of the first livery color; that is to 
say brown, blue, green, or plum color, tan or 
gray. Down the outside seams of the trousers 
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runs a braiding or piping of the second or con- 
trasting livery color. Black shoes accord best 
with the long trousers. As a rule in winter no 
body coat is worn by the coachman when on the 
box. He wears a heavy high wool or buckskin 
waistcoat for warmth's sake, a high white linen 
collar, and broad folded linen tie, called a plas- 
tron, and then his double-breasted greatcoat. 
The skirts of this garment hang to his ankles 
or below the centre of the calf of the leg, and its 
material matches in weave and color that used 
in the trousers. The greatcoat is fastened with 
six metal buttons, duplicated by six more set 
on down the front. On the tails in the rear four 
more buttons are sewed, and on the cuff and 
collar of the coat the contrasting livery color 
appears as a piping, a braid, or a facing. A 
black top hat and heavy gloves complete the 
livery. In exceedingly cold weather the coach- 
man, when supplied with furs, wears a wolf or 
bearskin cape with a collar to turn up about 
his ears. Very often, in place of the clumsy 
elbow long cape, a muff collar of black astrakan, 
black hare, or one of the heavy, inexpensive 
brown furs is supplied, in order to give protec- 
tion to the ears. When a fur cape or collar is 
worn, heavy fur backed gauntlets are used, and 
sometimes a tall cone-shaped Cossack cap is 
supplied, but this last overheats the head and 
is not recommended. In autumn and spring- 
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time in the city the fashionably equipped car- 
riage is driven by a coachman in whipcord, 
leather, or stockinette breeches that are close 
fitting and fastened by buttons on the outside of 
the leg just below the knee. The lower leg is 
then covered by boots of black enameled leather, 
that wrinkle at the ankle and are finished by 
deep tops or cuffs of white or pinkish 
ooze leather or white glazed kid. A close 
fitting single-breasted black or colored melton 
coat, falling just short of the knees, is the 
proper addition to the correct costume. The 
necktie and collar for this livery is the same as 
that worn in winter. On the black, brown, or 
blue coat the metal buttons match those that 
are suitable for a greatcoat, and the contrast- 
ing livery color appears on the collar only, or on 
both cuffs and collar of the shorter coat. A top 
hat and heavy gloves are the completing details, 
and it is the fashionable custom for the coach- 
man to wear white gloves when driving his mis- 
tress in the afternoon. In the country, when 
driving any other vehicle than a victoria or 
brougham the well-dressed coachman wears 
brown, gray, or greenish gray whipcords. His 
breeches are cut full at the top and button in 
closely below the knee at the outside of the leg. 
From the ankle to the base of the knee are 
fastened leggins of the same material as the 
breeches, and these fasten down the front of 
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the leg. Brown or black leather laced shoes 
look well with the whipcord suit. A whipcord 
waistcoat, buttoning high to the white folded 
and crisply starched plastron, is worn under the 
whipcord coat that also buttons high and boasts 
rounding shortish tails that are set on with 
seams and stitchings to the body of the coat. 
Brown or gray horn buttons are used with the 
whipcord livery, and brown gloves and a brown 
top or derby hat complete the country outfit. 
Occasionally we see, in place of the baggy 
breeches and leggins, the substitution of long, 
straight whipcord trousers. This variation is 
perfectly conventional, though perhaps not quite 
so neat as the more sportsmanlike breeches. 
When country livery is used no effort is made 
to display the colors of the family livery. The 
brown or gray cord suits absolve all differences 
in the dress of the men-servants in various fam- 
ilies. Here a word should be said against the 
use of cockades on coachmen's hats. The cock- 
ade in Europe does not signify aristocratic but 
oflScial rank. The servants of naval and army 
oflScers, and of gentlemen holding offices under 
the government, are privileged to wear cock- 
ades, and we suppose that rule can be made to 
hold good in America, if the American army or 
naval officer or government official pleases to 
adorn the hats of his coachmen and footmen 
with the little leather fans. 
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A coachman's manner and appearan-ce should 
above all things display a self-respecting dig- 
nity and immaculate neatness. The proper and 
smart private coachman shaves himself as does 
a butler, and he only speaks when he is spoken 
to. When acknowledging orders or a salute he 
lifts his whip hand to his hat brim, or, if the 
whip is in his hand, he raises the stock of the 
whip toward the hat brim. When on duty and 
on the box seat of any vehicle, from a stately 
victoria to a dog cart, he sits very upright, his 
heels and toes together, and his entire attention 
concentrated on his horses. 

THE GROOM OR FOOTMAN 

The groom, who shares the box seat of a 
lady's carriage and is the coachman's assistant, 
wears a livery in all but minor details quite like 
that of his superior in oflBlce. In winter, in the 
cold weather the groom wears trousers, gloves, 
shoes and top hat quite like the coachman; his 
greatcoat matches the coachman's, with the 
exception that its skirts are somewhat shorter, 
the rear tails show buttons at the bottom some- 
times as well as at the top, and in springtime the 
body coat, as a rule, is quite short and has no 
pocket flaps. When a groom is employed in the 
country he wears whipcords like the coachman, 
with a brown derby instead of a brown top hat, 
and to distinguish him from the coachman his 
coat is sometimes cut off square just below the 
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hips. Only on drags and coaches do both 
coachmen and footmen serve when in country 
livery. The lighter country traps, phaetons, 
stanhopes, surreys, dog carts, etc., require only 
one servant, and there the groom or coachman 
drives and no assistant is needed. 

When a lady of fashion and wealth 
pays her calls in the country she goes 
quite simply in a light trap with one 
man on the box, or she goes in state in 
her carriage. In the latter circumstances the 
carriage, being always a victoria, a brougham, 
or a big Berlin coach, the two servants are 
required and they wear full liveries of state: 
silk top hats, white breeches, short-tailed body 
coats, white gloves and top boots. When a 
groom serves, in city or country, on a carriage, 
his business is to see his mistress safely into the 
vehicle each time it sets off and to receive her 
orders for communication to the coachman, who 
never leaves his box until he goes back to his 
stable. Having heard where his mistress or 
master wishes to go, the footman touches his 
hat, climbs to his seat and repeats the orders 
to the coachman. When the carriage draws 
near a shop or house where the occupant is to 
alight or send in a message, the groom leaps 
down from his seat before the horses have come 
to a stand and presents himself at the side of 
the vehicle, to open the door or to be sent on a 
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message. When a lady is paying a round of 
calls or when she is attending an entertainment 
at a private house the groom leaps down, runs 
up the house steps and rings the doorbell. He 
then comes at once to the carriage's side to open 
the door for those who wish to step out, or he is 
given cards to leave or sent up to the door again 
with a message. When a call is to be paid by 
the owner of the carriage or a brief halt is made 
at a shop or picture gallery the footman does 
not take his seat on the box to wait his mistress, 
but lingers on the sidewalk until she reappears, 
when it is his duty to hail the carriage that has 
driven off some little distance, open the door, 
see her safely in, and receive her further orders. 
This he does not do when his mistress calls in 
state in the country. A footman must not 
linger about a country house door. He re- 
mounts to his seat on the carriage, which drives 
off a little distance, while the groom, from his 
perch on the box, is ever on the alert to realize 
the moment he is beckoned. A groom, at all 
times and seasons, should be quite clean 
shaved; the privilege of the tiny side whiskers 
are not his. On the box seat he maintains as 
severely alert and dignified a pose as that of the 
coachman. He sits erect with lightly folded 
arms, and he does not, when his employer or any 
lady or gentleman occupies the carriage, pre- 
sume to converse with the coachman, recognize 
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his friends, nor does he speak unless spoken to. 
The groom always receives a smaller wage than 
the coachman and is under the coachman's 
direction in his work about the stable. His 
business in the stable is to do the heavier work 
of cleaning the horses, carriage, harness, etc., 
and when at work in the stable he wears a plain 
made suit with a long, large apron, or in the 
country he wears his whipcord livery, substitut- 
ing his working apron for his coat. 

A PAGE BOY 

A Buttons, so-called because of the close-set 
rows of metal buttons that "decorate his livery, 
is sometimes a substitute for a second man in 
the house, or when no butler or second man is 
employed a boy in buttons serves as an assist- 
ant to the maids on the parlor floor. A page 
boy runs errands, looks after the open fires, an- 
swers the doorbell, and sometimes he serves 
as a tiny groom or tiger on the box seat of his 
employer's carriage. The page boy wears the 
same livery by day and in the evening. It con- 
sists of coat and trousers of dark livery cloth, 
piped with the contrasting livery color of the 
family in which he serves. The trousers are 
piped or braided down the outside of each leg, 
and the coat is cut like an English soldier's 
fatigue jacket: it fits the body snugly and is cut 
off at the waistline in a slight point at back 
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and front. This coat is fastened from top to 
bottom with bullet-shaped metal buttons set as 
closely together as possible. The edge of a 
white linen collar peeps above the collar of the 
coat, and linen cuffs should show at the wrists. 
When a page boy serves on the carriage he 
should be put into a greatcoat the color of his 
body coat and trousers, and his head must be 
covered by a silk top hat. It is quite appro- 
priate, however, to dress the page boy as a tiny 
groom, giving him a complete carriage groom's 
livery. 

A VALET 

Let us here and now impress upon our readers 
that the name of this servant is pronounced in 
accordance with the words mallet or pallet, and 
not as though written vallay. The latter pro- 
nunciation is correct French, but we Anglicize 
to-day as many as possible of the simple foreign 
words that are in common use, and valet is pro- 
nounced with the English accent. A valet is so 
often ill dressed in this country that it is essen- 
tial here to dwell emphatically on the details of 
his costume, which is never a livery. Indoors a 
valet wears dark gray or black trousers, white 
linen, a high buttoned black waistcoat and a 
plain black swallow-tailed coat or one cut with 
short rounding tails. The swallow-tailed coat 
is, however, the best choice. Always a valet 
wears a black or very dark gray necktie, and 
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shoes that are inconspicuous in make and with- 
out a creak. With the exception of a modest 
necktie pin and simple cuff links the valet does 
not display any jewelry, and in the evening he 
makes no change in his dress, save when he has 
worn all day a round-tailed coat he should in 
the evening don one with long pointed or swal- 
low-tails. When, in an emergency, the valet 
is called upon to assist the butler or waitress 
in serving luncheon or afternoon tea, he wears 
his plain house clothes with long-tailed coat. 
If requested to assist in the dining-room in the 
evening he puts on a low and black waistcoat. 
If he assists in any other part of the house in 
the evening he makes no such change in his 
toilet. Outdoors, when going errands or when 
traveling with his master, a valet wears a sim- 
ple dark gray, brown, or blue tweed morning 
suit, with a round-tailed coat, dogskin gloves, 
black leather shoes, and a black or brown derby 
hat. The valet's business is to attend to the 
private comfort of his master, or of the gentle- 
men in the house where he is employed. His 
duty is to brush, press, clean, pack, or lay out 
his master's clothes, draw his bath, wake him 
up in the morning, and assist him to dress. He 
keeps his employer's toilet table, shoes, and 
wardrobe in order, runs his errands, buys his 
railway and steamship tickets, pays his bills, 
orders some of his clothes, carries his hand lug- 
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gage when they travel together, and aids in 
nursing him when he is ill. Some accomplished 
valets shave their masters and cut their hair, 
and write letters to business flbrms when orders 
are given or bills paid. A valet, however, should 
not be called upon to sweep his master's room 
or make his bed. 

MAID-SBRVANTS 

In the morning the parlor-maid wears a plain 
print gown with a long apron that has a square 
bib and straps running over the shoulders. At 
her throat a linen collar and white muslin neck- 
tie fastened in a butterfly bow forms with the 
print gown and apron the neatest possible dress. 
In the morning a parlor-maid need not wear 
cuffs but at all times she should wear a cap. A 
three-cornered bit of muslin with a goffered 
and lace-edged muslin ruche about its edges 
and a small black ribbon bow in the centre, is 
one of the most approved cap forms in American 
households. In the afternoon, and for her even- 
ing duties, the parlor-maid changes to a plain 
black gown, with a fresh white collar, black 
silk necktie, and deep white linen cuffs turning 
back from her wrists. Her cap may be the same 
as that worn in the morning, but her apron 
must be somewhat more elaborate; its bottom 
edge may be finished with a deep, straight band 
of nice embroidery; insertions of embroidery 
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may also ornament the bib and garnish the broad 
cape-like flaps that fall over her shoulders from 
the straps. In the house where no butler is 
employed, or where there are no men-servants, 
and a waitress and parlor-maid serve on the 
drawing-room floor, the latter maid flnds her 
time occupied attending to all the work on that 
floor exclusive of the dining-room. She keeps 
the parlor, hall, library, entrance, and flrst 
flight of house stairs in order; she answers the 
doorbell, and when necessary assists the wait- 
ress in serving luncheon and dinner. A parlor- 
maid who conflnes her duties exclusively to the 
flrst floor is only found in large houses where 
considerable wealth is enjoyed. In the average 
comfortable American house when no men-serv- 
ants are employed, a waitress and house-maid 
share the work of the living and bedrooms. The 
waitress devotes her attention to the dining- 
room, drawing-room, front hall, and library, 
with assistance from the house-maid, whose 
chief work, however, is the care of the bedroom 
floors. A waitress dresses, for morning, after- 
noon, and evening in the same fashion as a par- 
lor-maid, and a general house-maid wears the 
same kind of caps, dresses, and aprons, and 
makes her change from morning to evening 
dress at the same hour. Maid-servants should 
never, when on duty, wear other jewelry than 
perhaps a very simple brooch and cuflf links. 
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Earrings, finger rings, watch chains, and brace- 
lets are not permitted by the careful mistress, 
and a neat, simple method of hair dressing is 
followed by the maid-servants in the homes of 
good housekeepers. 

A LADY^S MAID 

This domestic is never required to take any 
part in the general housework. Her duties are 
to mind and keep in order her mistress' ward- 
robe, assist her in dressing, draw her bath, run 
her errands, accomplish a good deal of simple 
sewing, and, if required, accompany her mis- 
tress when she travels. A lady's maid keeps 
her mistress' room tidy, but she does not sweep 
it or make the bed, and at all times her dress is 
a simple black gown with a round-skirted apron 
that has a small bib and no shoulder straps. 
The lady's maid's apron is usually a somewhat 
decorated garment with the added convenience 
of a pocket; small white cuflEs and collar give 
the neat finish at throat and wrist. A cap for a 
lady's maid is hardly more than a tiny white 
muslin bow, and sometimes even this is dis- 
pensed with. 

A NUKSB-MAID 

In winter weather a nurse-maid wears all day 
a plain black gown with a large white apron, 
white cuffs and collars, and a full white muslin 
mob cap that for the morning has short muslin 
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strings, making it fast in the rear. In the affei* 
noon for the street a more stately cap, with 
long streamers of broad sash ribbon, is 
appropriate, and over the black dress and big 
apron a long, heavy, dark Irish cloak can be 
worn. A a rule, however, the American nurse- 
maid dresses for the street in a plain black 
gown, with a simple coat and hat, and then the 
only sign of her office is displayed by the skirts 
of her big white apron. In summer the nurse- 
maid is privileged to wear for the morning a 
print gown with her apron, cap, cuffs and col- 
lars, and for full afternoon livery a white piqu6 
or linen dress is donned, and the mob cap 
should have long muslin sash ends falling from 
the back of the head well to the waist line» 

SERVANTS* DUTIES 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have, in a 
measure, outlined the duties of each domestic, 
and in the chapters on Balls, Dinners, Calls, 
Receptions, etc., the responsibilities of men and 
maid-servants have been clearly indicated; it 
only remains here for us to indicate some of the 
small accomplishments that every mistress 
should herself teach her servants, provided 
their training seems incomplete on these all im- 
portant and too often neglected points. Above 
all things it is the duty of the servant who 
answers the doorbell or knocker, whether that 
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servant is a high-priced butler or a maid-of-all- 
work, to exercise extreme civility in his or her 
relations with the caller. The carefully trained 
servant replies " Yes, madam," or " No, sir " in 
response to all queries, and on receiving cards 
or any message from the caller, he or she 
acknowledges the receipt of the same by a polite 
" Thank you, madam, or sir." On being asked if 
the ladies are at home the servant should 
answer, if informed on this point, " No, sir, the 
ladies are not in," or " Yes, madam, will you 
please walk in." A servant should answer the 
doorbell with a small silver, or brass, or pewter 
card tray in one hand, or have the tray at hand, 
and on it receive any cards that the caller 
wishes to leave. When a servant is in doubt as 
to whether the person asked for is at home or 
desirous of receiving, the answer should be, " I 
cannot say, I will inquire," and extend the tray 
for the caller's cards. When ushering a caller 
in, to wait the issue of investigation, the servant 
should indicate the drawing-room, and draw 
back its portieres if necessary, saying, " Please 
be seated." It is the duty of a servant to pre- 
sent cards, letters, any food, drink, or small par- 
cels on a tray and not in the hand. In answer 
to questions the reply should be "No, miss," 
" No, sir," or " No, madam," and the acknowl- 
edgment of an order or of a kindly personal 
inquiry or gift should be " Thank you, sir, or 
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madam;" not the intimate ^^ Thanks," or 
" Thank you, Mrs. Brown." Before entering a 
room, the door of which is found closed, the ser- 
vant should knock, even when summoned by 
bell or message. 

ANNOUNCING GUESTS 

As we have elsewhere carefully stated, guests 
are never announced by any other servant than 
a butler or second man. A maid-servant does 
not assume this duty. In very fashionable so- 
ciety we imitate the English mode, and at din- 
ners, balls, receptions, weddings, etc., and even 
on the afternoon when a hostess receives her 
casual callers, the butler announces every 
arrival. To do this properly the servant stands 
just outside the drawing-room door and says to 
each person who approaches, " What name, sir, 
or madam," unless the initiated guest makes 
known his or her name at once. On receiving 
the name the butler goes to the threshold of 
the reception-room, but stands a bit to one side, 
and in a clear voice, sufficiently raised to pene- 
trate the room, says: "Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Fitzgerald Brown, the Misses Brown, Mr. 
George Brown." Such is the order in which he 
should announce a man and wife with their 
daughters and son. A mother and daughters 
he should announce as, " Mrs. Edward Brown, 
Miss Brown, Miss Eleanor Brown," or as " Mra. 
Edward Brown and the Misses BrownJ^ 
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THE DUTIES OF MASTER AND MISTRESS 

The tidy, capable, courteous servant, who is 
prompt at the bell, polite in replies, and ready 
and deft in all branches of service is the living 
evidence of courtesy, careful training, and a 
sense of responsibility on the part of the em- 
ployer. It is the prime duty of a housekeeper 
never to lose her temper with her servants, and 
never to treat them with unbecoming familiar- 
ity, otherwise she can hardly hope to command 
and keep their respect. The American mistress 
has a slovenly habit of speaking of her female 
domestics as " the girls.'^ As a matter of fact 
these employes are not girls, either in the sense 
of age or understanding, and the term is errone- 
ously used. The female domestics are maids, 
and should always be spoken of as such. Maids 
are addressed by their Christian names, Susan 
or Ellen. It is a vulgar familiarity to address a 
maid as Susie or Nellie. Men-servants should 
be always addressed by their surnames. It is 
a grievous mistake to address the butler as 
George or Harry, and the coachman as Jo or 
Peter. Servants should be always given a pleas- 
ant greeting night and morning, and family 
affairs, the behavior of neighbors, and the short- 
comings of the cook should not be discussed in 
the hearing of any of the household employes, 
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How often nave I seen the most soud merit and kno'wl' 
ed^e neglected, un-welcome, and even rejected, 'wkile flimsy 
parts, uttle kno^edge and less merit, introduced by tlie 
Graces, nave been received, cnerisked, and admired. A. 
man s Tortune is frequently decided by kis first address. If 
pleasing, otters at once conclude tkat ke kas merit; but if 
ungraceful, tkey decide against kim. 

CHESTERFIELD. 






MEN^S CORRECT DRESS 

DRESS is becoming every season more 
technical among us and lapses from 
sartorial propriety less condoned, not 
only by the worid of fashion but by the censors 
of taste in provincial districts. The social 
careers of certain men and women are greatly 
hampered and at times rendered impracticable 
by blunders and untutored whims in regard to 
dress. With the wide range and varying fash- 
ions of garments and their accessories, the man 
of moderate means is puzzled how to expend his 
money judiciously; hence the importance of 
mentors and manuals of direction in this par- 
ticular branch of aesthetics. 

Tailors are not unimpeachable, and if one 
detects at the outset that a customer knows 
nothing about correct dressing there is a strong 
temptation not to take the usual pains, or even 
in some instances to palm off the wrong style 
of garment. I saw a tailor one day try to pass 
off a black broadcloth Inverness, made to wear 
over a dress suit, for a regular everyday over- 
coat for a business man. The hon mot I once 
heard that a New Yorker could, at a glance, tell 
a man from the provincial cities by his hat is, I 
am happy to record, growing every day more un- 
true, still, there is ample room for improvement 
in prevalent modes of personal attire through- 
out the country. 
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A HINT TO THE MAN OF MODERATE MEANS 

Do not let your tailor sell you a short, bobbed 
oflE cutaway coat, as the long ones, always more 
dignified and becoming, are now in style. 
These are often called walking coats. A sack 
coat is worn nowadays in place of a short cuta- 
way. A Chesterfield is a plain, single-breasted, 
sack overcoat of medium length. By a man 
whose wardrobe is not extensive a Chesterfield 
can be worn with propriety on a variety of occa- 
sions when an overcoat is needed ; for example, 
over the frock coat at a day wedding, for after- 
noon calls, receptions, or matinees, afternoon 
teas, church, etc., and even at evening weddings, 
balls, and formal dinners over the evening dress 
coat. 

Your tailor may point out to you on his fash- 
ion plates the single-breasted frock coat — a gar- 
ment which the Prince of Wales, now King 
Edward, tried to create a season or two ago. 
Do not invest in one. They are not particularly 
becoming, and give a man an ecclesiastical and 
professional look. The short overcoat com- 
monly called the covert or oversack has been a 
boon for the man of slender means. These are 
named coverts because usually made of covert 
cloth, and are intended to be worn over the sack 
coat between seasons, or through the spring 
and autumn, if need be. It is convenient to 
know that a covert can be worn over one's 
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Tuxedo coat. The fancy colored shirt, with 
cuffs attached or detached, is quite the thing for 
business wear, the collar, of course, being white. 
Derby or Alpine hats are worn with business 
suits. Shoes requiring enamel blacking are 
the more tasteful. 

A representative woman of the national 
smart set of the "Ooroneted families of the 
republic ^' has laid down this pronunciamento 
for women of her coterie, " We must attain sim- 
plicity; we can no longer go about dressed like 
the demi-monde." While among ultra-fashion- 
able women a reaction has set in against the 
flamboyant and conspicuous in dress, with men, 
on the contrary, an increasing picturesqueness 
and poetic license in various forms of personal 
attire obtain at the present time. This eman- 
cipation of the male sex from the sombre effects 
and dead level monotony in dress which pre- 
vailed only a few years ago is largely due to the 
advent of the Summer Man among us. 

FOB THE MAN OF MODERATE INCOME 

Now what is the correct dress for men of mod- 
erate incomes for summer outing, golf, and 
wheeling? The Norfolk or pleated jacket, or a 
single or double-breasted sack coat. The waist- 
coat may be made of fancy plaid goods, either 
single or double-breasted. Trousers are either 
knickerbockers or simple flannel ones. The hat 
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is an Alpine or a golf cap. The shirts and cnflEs 
may be of fancy flannel, Madras or Oxford, with 
the fold collar and tie combined, or else a sim- 
ple neckerchief or stock. For gloves the heavy 
red tan or white chamois are most usual. Calf 
shoes are best. Russet colored shoes are not 
worn as much as formerly, and should not be 
seen in town. 

FOB THE MAN OF FASHION 

What are some of the summer features in 
dress for a man of fashion backed by an ample 
fortune? To begin with, dining at home at 
one's country seat in summer there is nothing 
cooler, more novel or half so chic as a light 
Tuxedo suit of white duck, white silk basket 
weave, or plain twilled silk. For summer rid- 
ing and shooting, khaki, riding twills and mole- 
skins are the goods most in use for wearing 
apparel by men of fashion, corduroy, so much in 
vogue at times in England, being quite pass6 
here. The latest shooting coats are cut with a 
gap in the back — a new common sense wrinkle, 
to insure perfect freedom in handling a gun. 

For men who wish the coolest possible hat 
in warm weather, many kinds of tasteful 
straw can be found at any hat shop. Men 
of fashion frequently wear pearl gray Alpine 
felt hats straight throug<h the summer. 
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DRESS FOB OUTING 

The breeches of the new golf suits are pat- 
terned after riding clothes. The projper mate- 
rial for golf and tennis coats is striped and not 
white flannel. White flannel coats, so trying 
to the good looks of numbers of their wearers, 
are consigned to an unbecoming past. Golf 
and tennis trousers should be made of tans, 
grays, or browns. For yachting costumes, inde- 
pendent of the regulations of any particular 
club, blue serge or flannel coats cut double- 
breasted, with either blue trousers or white 
duck ones, and of course a yachting cap, are 
good form. White duck suits can also be 
selected for yachting, although the taste of the 
wearer of a blue coat is more apt to be com- 
mended. The regulation dinner coat aboard a 
yacht is a blue broadcloth Tuxedo, flnished with 
braid on the edges, and the yacht club emblem 
embroidered in the corner of the collar. 

DRESS FOR GARDEN PARTIES 

A garden party is supposed to be a smart 
function with the attractions of both handsome 
and spacious lawns and parterres, and a some- 
what novel programme to cajole guests blas6 
with the winter's gaieties. Quite a wide range 
of discretion in dress is allowed a male guest at 
a garden party. He may come attired in a walk- 
ing coat or frock coat, and a silk hat may be 
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worn with either style of coat, or a neat straw 
hat may take the place of the silk one. The mid- 
dle-aged and elderly men are the ones who more 
often disport frock coats and silk hats at Ameri- 
can garden parties, but neither the society youth 
nor his sedate father is supposed to be seen on 
the lawns in their light-colored morning suits. 
Blue serge, dark Oxford gray, or dark brown 
mixed may be employed for material for clothes 
for such a sylvan f6te. 

A WORD ABOUT WALKING GOATS 

A walking coat which can be made to serve 
a variety of purposes is a cutaway with pockets 
and flaps. A walking coat is apt to give a man 
a much more youthful and trim appearance 
than the frock coat. In midsummer both of 
these styles of garments are to a great extent 
replaced by single or double-breasted sack coats. 
A man has to depend upon his own individual 
judgment in certain of these instances. Little 
heresies in dress should be avoided, such as 
wearing a long double-breasted frock coat at 
the wrong place and time. Straw hats should 
not be put on until the first of June, and should 
be left off as soon as the really cool September 
weather sets in. Colored hatbands are no longer 
d la modCy allowance of course being made for 
college colors. The correct thing in footwear is 
Oxford ties with rounded toes. 
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COATS FOB DRIVING 

For four-in-hand driving a Newmarket coat 
cut with flaring skirt is en rSgle. Driving and 
automobile coats, of course, vary with the sea- 
son; as to pattern, however, the automobiling 
garment should be double-breasted and but- 
toned across. 

WAISTCOATS 

A good deal of money, aside from ingenuity 
of selection, is expended on fancy waistcoats 
nowadays ; but it is not amiss for the man who 
consults economy and lack of fuss to know when 
a vest to match his coat is correct. With the 
TPuxedo coat, a single-breasted vest of like mate- 
rial may be worn, if one chooses. The same rule 
holds good with the frock and cutaway for after- 
noon teas, flower shows, church, etc., and also 
for business and morning wear. For the day 
wedding, or a smart reception or musicale, the 
white double-breasted waistcoat is much better 
form. Light or dark striped worsted trousers 
are worn at afternoon teas and church. 

CLOTHES FOB BUSINESS WEAB 

But, to get down to the domain of everyday 
routine, for business wear rough cheviots are^ 
the most in demand. For morning attire in 
general, a sack coat or walking coat is the cor- 
rect thing; after lunch, by a man of leisure, a 
walking coat or a frock coat the use of the lat- 
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ter depending upon circumstances. A derby or 
soft hat conforms to the walking coat suitably, 
as the silk or top hat, which is a dress hat, is 
meant more strictly to go with the frock coat. 
After six o'clock a gentleman is expected to 
appear in full evening dress suit, except on 
occasions when the Tuxedo coat is permissible. 
The Tuxedo coat can be worn at a stag theatre 
party, a club or stag dinner, at summer dinners 
even when women are present, at seashore 
hotels, etc. I'he Tuxedo coat may be made of 
black or dark gray mixed cassimere. It is hardly 
necessary to repeat the A B of decorum in 
male attire to the extent of warning the reader 
that under no circumstances can a white neck- 
tie or a white waistcoat be worn with a Tuxedo 
coat. 

DRESS AT WEDDINGS 

Many of the fashionable weddings take place 
at high noon, hence the frequency of the ques- 
tion, " What is the correct dress for a man for 
a day wedding? " First of all, a long double- 
breasted frock or Prince Albert coat, white duck 
waistcoat, and light colored striped trousers, 
patent leather button shoes, and deep pearl 
gray kid or gray suMe gloves. A pearl gray 
Ascot or four-in-hand tie, with a pearl scarfpin, 
is also very chic. A silk hat is always worn 
with a frock coat. The trousers are usually 
made of striped worsted or cheviot, dark gray 
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tones preferred. The shirt is white, with cuffs 
attached. Fancy colored shirts of any descrip- 
tion are never to be worn with a frock coat. The 
collar may be either the lap-front standing col- 
lar, the wing or poke collar; the cravat a light 
colored Ascot or Imperial. Gray suMe gloves 
may take the place of kid, if desired. The shoes 
to be in keeping should be the patent leather 
button tops. Simple gold link sleeve buttons, 
preferably of dead gold, are good form for all 
occasions. The above attire is suitable for day 
wedding, afternoon calling, receptions and mati- 
nees. With the Tuxedo coat gray su6de or even 
tan gloves are suitable. 

JEWELRY 

Men of the most approved taste in dress are 
wearing fobs more than watch chains, and quiet 
seal rings made entirely of dead gold, without 
stones set in them. A conspicuous watch chain 
placards a man as vulgar. A simple watch 
guard is sanctioned by refined usage. For a 
man of fashion a pearl scarfpin is the perfec- 
tion of good form. For evening dress pearl shirt 
studs are the correct thing. But only a small 
percentage of men of fashion go to the expense 
of buying costly pearls for scarfpins or shirt 
studs. In common with numbers of women 
of the smart set, they wear the best artificial 
pearls to be obtained. Mother-of-pearl links are 
the sleeve buttons for evening dress. 
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On all occasions wear as little jewelry as pos- 
sible. For day wear use simple gold shirt studs 
without gems. It is better taste to reserve one's 
pearl cravat pin for the frock coat suit, wearing 
a simple gold device for business. Showy 
watch chains are a thing of the past. 

THE HUNTING COSTUME 

A man invited to attend a fashionable hunt 
as a guest and who aims at smart effects in 
dress is sometimes puzzled as to what to wear. 
If punctilious about the matter he should pro- 
cure a single-breasted frock hunting coat, cut 
long with full skirts and made of Oxford gray 
or dark brown mixed goods. If participating 
in the hunt as a courtesy member of the club for 
the day, the regulation pink hunting coat is, of 
course, correct. The use of the pink hunting 
coat is as general among the polite nations of 
the Occident as the adoption of French as the 
court language of the world. If one is an im- 
promptu guest at a hunt meet and has not in his 
wardrobe the single-breasted frock hunting coat 
above described, he will not commit an actual 
faux pas by being in evidence in a duck coat or 
walking coat. 

COLLARS AND TIBS 

One of the finishing touches of a man's toilet 
is his collar. Never let an erratic fancy beguile 
you into wearing a turndown collar with your 
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full evening dress suit. Either the lap-front 
standing collar or the poke, which is a standing 
collar with the points turned out, must be worn. 
The tie must be the broad end white tie. With 
the Tuxedo coat, which is sometimes called the 
evening or dinner jacket, a high band turndown 
collar may be substituted, if desired. The neck- 
tie to go with the Tuxedo coat is always the 
broad end black silk or satin tie. A pleated 
white shirt also harmonizes with the Tuxedo 
coat. 

WHAT IS CORRECT IN OVERCOATS 

The fur-lined overcoat is primarily intended 
for the opera, and only in the very extreme win- 
ter temperatures can it be worn at any time in 
the day. The sable and mink-lined are the 
more elegant of these top coats de luxe. For 
spring and autumn attire a man needs a loose 
silk-faced sack overcoat, his next heavier 
weight being his double-breasted Newmarket. 
Other styles of outer garments are the single- 
breasted Prince Henry coat and the Strand 
coat, single-breasted with tails, besides the rain 
coat, the steamer coat, the double-breasted 
ulster made of homespun, and the short covert 
for between seasons. 

E[ATS AND LIGHTER OVERCOATS 

For autumn and winter the Inverness coat is 
desirable to wear as an overcoat for one^s full 
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dress and dinner suit. For summer wear a 
lighter top coat than the Inverness is indispens- 
able. Remember that with the full dress even- 
ing suit, the material of which is black cassi- 
mere, a white double-breasted waistcoat, usu- 
ally of Marseilles but sometimes of silk, is to be 
worn, also the opera hat, made of black gros- 
grain or Bengaline silk. 

When stopping at a fashionable hotel, a 
well dressed man, even when not purposing to 
leave the house after dinner, carries his opera 
hat about with him in its compressed dimen- 
sions. Although the straw hat is substituted 
for both the afternoon and evening dress hats in 
the torrid months of the year, it is equally good 
form morning, noon, or night. 

GOOD TASTE IN WAISTCOATS 

If a man is stout he should eschew checked 
and plaid suits and white waistcoats as far as 
possible. Ward McAllister, who left behind 
in his literary remains only a few aphorisms on 
dress, was a great stickler on this point. 
Neither men nor women, if the proposition be 
put to them point blank, are zealous to placard 
an embonpoint. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT SHOES 

The calfskin walking shoes correspond with 
the sack coat. The English walking coat, 
which is a long cutaway, is more dressy and 
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calls for patent leather shoes. These may be of 
high or low pattern, according to the season of 
the year. For evening dress patent leather 
pumps are always correct. The patent leather 
ties go well with the Tuxedo coat or evening 
jacket. With the frock coat at an afternoon 
affair the patent leather button top shoes 
should be worn. 

men's SUNDAY CLOTHES 

Up to a season or two ago it was the decreed 
thing to wear frock coats and top hats to church 
Sunday morning; now among the ultra-smart, 
English walking coats and derby hats are occa- 
sionally to be seen. Straw hats, of course, in the 
hottest weather are in evidence. On Sunday 
afternoon, however, at five o'clock, the hour for 
evening calling, fashionable men may be seen 
attired in their long double-breasted frock 
coats and top hats, with double-breasted waist- 
coats of white duck. 
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THE BACHELOR AS HOST 

HIS PLACE IN SOCIETY 

THE bachelor host occupies an unique 
position. He is really not expected to 
return courtesies received by entertain- 
ing. All he is required by strict letter of eti- 
quette to do, where he has been entertained, is 
to pay within a week a dinner, luncheon, dance, 
or ball call, as the case may be. In large cities, 
where the distances are great and there is much 
entertaining during the winter, he is not even 
expected to be very punctual as to his " party " 
calls. Some hostesses are even satisfied if cards 
are sent or even mailed, but this should never 
be done in case of a luncheon, a dinner, or any 
small entertainment. For these, it is necessary 
that there should be a personal visit, as the in- 
vitation is a personal compliment. For the rest, 
he is expected to pay some attention to his host- 
esses or members of their families whom they 
are chaperoning at other entertainments. A 
bachelor, therefore, has no responsibility. When 
he is in a position to and does entertain, he is 
regarded somewhat in the light of a benefactor. 

'A REVOLUTION OF CUSTOM 

Until a few years ago the bachelor host, in 
this country, was a rarity. It was considered 
rather unconventional to go to any entertain- 
ment a bachelor might give, even though there 
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was an array of chaperons to preserve the sup- 
posed proprieties. There were bachelors over 
middle age who had houses or apartments of 
their own, but these had generally living with 
them a widowed or maiden sister, or some 
female relative, and the entertainment was 
more or less a joint aflfair. In less than ten 
years there has come a revolution. In the old 
days when a bachelor did try to return cour- 
tesies he generally — as he lived at a club or in 
chambers, or at a hotel or boarding house — 
would content himself with a party to the play, 
with supper afterward at a well-known res- 
taurant, or a coaching party, or an excursion of 
some kind. To hostesses from other cities or 
to the representatives of families who had en- 
tertained him when he was visiting or traveling 
there might be an offer to take the strangers to 
some of the sights of the city, but the theatre 
was really his only refuge. 

To-day, everywhere, have sprung up bachelor 
apartments and bachelor Jiotels. There are 
many clubs in town and country where bache- 
lors live. The wealthier ones have their own 
houses in the largest cities, their yachts, their 
villas at the seaside, their country seats, their 
special trains, and all the paraphernalia which 
unlimited riches can give. In this position the 
bachelor has begun to be a factor in entertain- 
ing. 
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HIS HOSPITALITY NOT OBLIGATORY 

It is needless to refer to the establishments of 
extremely wealthy unmarried men. Each of 
these has a complete retinue of servants con- 
trolled by a housekeeper and a steward or a 
maitre d^hoteL These establishments are really 
small private hotels. The bachelor simply gives 
his orders to his head man, and the machinery 
of the household moves like clockwork. His 
secretary and his aides attend to every detail. 
When he gives house parties at his villa or 
country seat, dinners or entertainnients of 
various kinds at his town house, yachting ex- 
cursions and other delightful affairs, he always 
asks some very popular married couple who 
act as chaperons for him. And even such a man 
is not required to give anything. His offerings 
are spontaneous. 

Regarded in this light, possibly a great deal 
in one way is expected when such a bachelor 
does entertain. The men know that he must 
have the best of cigars and of wines, and that 
everything will be on a lavish scale; and the 
women expect beautiful decorations, pretty din- 
ner favors or some surprise, and the very best 
of cooks. He is not returning hospitality. He 
is entertaining for the sake of entertaining. 

A BIG BACHELOR BALL 

A ball or a dance is a form of entertainment 
seldom given by a bachelor. The dinner is his 
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trump card. But there are wealthy bachelors 
who have given such entertainments. Some- 
times in a winter in New York several bachelors 
get together and give a ball. This was done 
last winter. Every one expected something out 
of the ordinary^ and no one was disappointed. 

The two floors of a large establishment, where 
many of the dancing classes are held, were re- 
served for the entertainment. Three of the most 
notable hostesses in New York were asked to 
receive and to be the chaperons of the evening. 
The decorations were not gorgeous but original. 
There was a cotillion with some beautiful fav- 
ors, and there were two suppers. The ball did 
not break up until six the next morning. It 
cost about ten thousand dollars, and was the 
talk of fashionable New York. 

This is given simply as an example of enter- 
taining on a costly and lavish scale. There were 
twenty bachelors, and each was assessed so 
much, and each had so many invitations to send 
out. As is usual in New York and all large 
cities, the details were attended to by the cater- 
ers, who supplied the supper, the wines, and the 
building; the florist had carte blanche for the 
decorations, up to a certain figure; and a firm 
which deals in cotillion favors had the supply- 
ing of those trifles. Estimates were made be- 
forehand, and everything was conducted on a 
business basis. 
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INDIVroUAL ENTERTAINING 

Several bachelors have given individual 
dances; on one occasion there was a young sister 
to bring out, and on another there was a very 
wealthy man who had promised his friends a 
lavish entertainment. In both these cases, as in 
others, the ballrooms of fashionable restaurants 
were hired and the details left to the various 
tradespeople. As a rule, a bachelor who gives 
a ball does not hold it in his ow-n house. It is 
better form to hire one of the large ballrooms 
which can be found in some hotel or restaurant 
in every city in the Union or at a club house 
where ladies are admitted. The average bach- 
elor with the average income cannot entertain 
in such elaborate fashion. But he can, never- 
theless, do a great deal, and there are few if 
any limits to the different ways in which he can 
return courtesies. 

WHEN HE GIVES A THEATRE PARTY 

In town there is the theatre party. This is the 
simplest and least complex method of enter- 
taining. The play itself helps a great deal, and 
nearly everybody is fond of the theatre. 

The selection of a play requires some judg- 
ment. For a bachelor's party it should be either 
a light trifle, something amusing or else the per- 
formance of some great star. With this, as with 
all bachelor entertainments, there should be the 
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impression given of a certain informality. As 
it is a bit out of the ordinary every one is ex- 
pected to be jolly. The play selected, the next 
care is that of getting people together who are 
congenial. And this is the secret of the success 
of every bachelor affair. It only requires a bit 
of tact and knowledge of the world to get the 
right kind of people whose tastes and whose 
temperaments will blend like the dressing of 
a good salad. One person out of touch with the 
others will spoil the whole evening. And this 
rule applies not only to theatre parties but to 
any kind of an affair that a bachelor may give. 

THE INVITATIONS INFORMAL 

The invitations should be informal. You 
should write them at your club, if you are a 
member of one, on club paper, or if not, at home, 
or wherever you may reside. It is needless to 
state that if you are not at your club the paper 
used should be thick plain white or even light 
blue with envelopes to match. No invitation 
should be written on business paper or upon 
a typewriter. The wording of the invitation 
should be simply a statement to the effect, 
" Could you come to the theatre, etc., with me, 
on such an evening, etc.'' You may or may not 
mentioii the name of the play. 

In securing your tickets, be sure to have one 
of the seats on the aisle^ and all of them in a 
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row. This will enable you and your party, if 
you should happen to arrive late, not to disturb 
other people. Orchestra stalls are much better 
for a bachelor's party than a box. 

THE GATHERING OF THE COMPANY 

It is better to make a rendezvous at the house 
of one of the party. If there are only four or six 
going, and the distance not great, it may not be 
necessary to take a conveyance, but if you want 
to be smart and fashionable you should cer- 
tainly arrange for a carriage or carriages, or 
better still, if the party is large, a stage or elec- 
tric omnibus. In all large towns you will find 
these. If it would not be convenient to meet at 
the house of one of the party you can go around 
in your stage and gather the guests, taking first 
the chaperon of the party. Where there are sev- 
eral married couples, or married women or wid- 
ows, there is no necessity for a special chaperon. 
The eldest lady of the party, or the chaperon if 
there is but one married woman, or the lady to 
whom the entertainment is given, if she is mar- 
ried or a widow, should have the post of honor. 
She should sit with you at the play and at your 
right at supper afterward. In going into the 
theatre you should lead the way and stand at 
the seat at the end of the aisle, showing your 
guests their places. 

When a lady is the guest of honor at a bach- 
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elor's entertainment she should sit at his right 
hand^ if there is a formal seating around the 
table. The chaperon on such an occasion should 
have her place at the left of the host 

WHERE THE SUPPER IS SPREAD 

Supper is always the finale of a theatre party. 
It is usually given at the popular restaurant. 
It may be given also at your club, if ladies are 
admitted there — some clubs have special pro- 
visions for this — or even at your apartments. 
If the supper is given at a restaurant or club it 
should be ordered beforehand; and if you have 
not an account at the place it should be paid 
for, so that there will be no delay in settling 
when the guests leave. 

NOT QUANTITY BUT QUALITY FOR THE MENU 

In the choosing of a menu for a bachelor^s 
theatre party supper at a hotel or restaurant or 
club you should not provide too much. People 
in these days do not eat much at banquets. They 
eat sparingly and frequently. The most elabo- 
rate supper that could be ordered in winter 
would consist of four courses. Oysters or clams, 
according to season, bouillon in cups, terrapin 
or birds or some one delicacy of that kind, salad 
and ices. Black coffee is served after ices. 

THE MATTER OF WINES 

As to the question of wines, it will depend 
upon your convictions. If you are a man of the 
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world you should certainly have champagne 
served from the beginning. No other wine is 
required. If you are firm in your total abstinence 
convictions it depends upon the people you ask. 
They may understand your prejudices, or per- 
haps be of the same way of thinking. You 
may not drink, yourself, but fashion requires 
that you offer champagne to your guests. In 
doing so you must ask the men if they would 
prefer whisky and water. Scotch or Irish whisky 
much diluted with mineral water is now a very 
fashionable drink, and men as a rule prefer this 
to champagne. You must provide both. The 
champagne for supper must be very dry and 
very cold. 

LESS DRINKING IN SOCIETY 

In this connection it is well to state that the 
old fashion of drinking various wines with 
various courses is not in vogue. There is less 
drinking in society during these past few years 
than there ever has been. One seldom sees 
claret, or even sauternes. It is customary to 
serve sherry or have it on the table in a decanter, 
but champagne begins with the fish at all din- 
ners, and is served to the end. If you are at a 
restaurant or hotel or club where there is a 
smoking room, and if men feel obliged to take 
a puff of the weed after supper, tHere may be 
some way of arranging for it. When the ladies 
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retire to get their wraps there may be time. But 
in an ordinary restaurant it would be a gross 
impropriety for the men to leave the table and 
allow their fair guests to sit alone in a public 
place. Circumstances will guide you in this 
matter. 

THE BACHELOR NOT A BOHEMIAN 

It is not absolutely necessary to give an elabo- 
rate supper at a restaurant after the play. As 
has already been said, bachelor entertainments 
are supposed to be more or less out of the ordi- 
nary rut. There is no word or term in English 
to express the exact shade of meaning. It is 
not unconventional, because that suggests seme 
slight offense against the proprieties, and this is 
the last thing in the world a bachelor host 
should be charged with. Instead, therefore, of 
the regulation restaurant supper the host might 
ask his guests to his apartments for a Welsh 
rarebit or a chafing-dish supper or something 
of that kind. It must not be Bohemian, but it 
must be jolly and a bit out of the ordinary. 

HIS HOSPITALITY IN HIS OWN HOME 

Your apartment may consist of only two 
rooms and the supper you give could be cooked 
on a chafing-dish or even on the gas. It would 
be better to have a waiter in from your club or 
a restaurant. Raw oysters on the half shell, all 
ready to serve and very prettily arranged with 
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cracked ice, lemon, etc., can be had at many of 
the smaller restaurants. Bouillon is very easy 
to make. You can purchase it from the best 
restaurants in quart bottles, or you can use the 
best tinned variety. All it requires in the first 
case is heating, in the second the addition of a 
little water. A very delightful bouillon can be 
made with beef or chicken extract, water, and a 
tablespoonf ul of sherry. Serve it in cups. Then 
you may have your piece de resistance — -the dish 
of the evening — ^in a chafing-dish, or ordered 
from the restaurant, or whatever way you may 
want it. Serve champagne, but if it is a Welsh 
rarebit party have neither oysters nor bouillon 
and have beer or ale. After supper the men 
may smoke, although permission must always 
be asked of the ladies. 
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A la carte (A lA cartO, literally, accordioff to the card ; usually applied to a niADa lenred 

acoordiuff to individual order. 
A la mode (& l4 mode'), aooording to the custom ; in fashion. 
A la Bnsse (A lA R(H5s')« according to the Russian fashion ; each course of a meal 

brought to the table in individual portions. 
Amende honorable (tt mSnd' 5n'-5r-ftble), a courteous apology. 
Apollinaris (& pdl'll nft'rls), an effervescent alkaline table water, much used in fashion- 
able society. 
A propos (S prO'pO', not ftp'prO pOO, to the point, pertinently. 
An fait (O'fftO, expert, well versed in a social custom. 

An revoir (O'rS voir'), literally, till the seeing again ; good-bye till we meet again. 
Autre tempe, autre moBura (O'tSr tttmp', O't^r mtlr), ** other times, other manner***? 

when the times change, the social customs change with them. 
Beamaise (b6re nSse'), a sauce made with drawn butter and bread crumbs. 
Beaux espritB (bOws &'8pr6'), gay spirits ; men of wit. 
Bete noire (bSte nwSir), literally, a black beast ; an object of aversion. 
Billet doux (bXlOil'dOOO, a love letter. ^ | 

Blai^ (bia zft), sated witii pleasure, world-weary. ' 

Bonbons (b0n'(g) bOnCco), dainty confections or candies. 
Bonbonni^e (bOn(g)bOn'(g)yftreO, a decorated box or dish for holding bonbons. 
Bonhomie (b($n'Om' 6), genial nature, cordial simplicity of manner. 
Bon mot (b0n(g)mO), a clever saying. 
Bon ton (b(In(g) tOn(g)), fashionable society. 
Bon vivant (b0n(g) v6 vttn(t)), a high liver. 
Bouillon (b06' yon), a clear broth or soup. 
Buffet (fashionably pronounced btlf 'f 8t, French b{MS fft'), a sideboard or cupboard for 

china, silver, glass, etc. 
Buffet supper, a supper served from a sideboard or table and passed aroimd in platee 

and cui)s to the guests as they enter the dining-room. 
Carte blanche (cttrt biftnch'), unconditional permission, authority to do what one 

pleases in a given matter. 
Chancel (chSn'sSl), the space in a church reserved (for the officiating clergy, usually 

separated from the pews by a railing or by screen- work. 
Chef (shSf), a chief or professional cook. 
Chdre amie (shftre Sm'66), a dear friend (feminine). 
Chio (sh66k), stylish in appearance or dress. 
Coiffure (kojrf 'yUre'), the arrangement or dressing of the hair. 
Collation (c51 Itt'shiin), a lunch or light repast. 
Comme il JTaut (k5m 661 fO), as it should be. 

Corsage bouquet (cSr'saJ bOo kft'), flowers fastened on the front of a woman*8 bodice. 
Cortege (c5r tSJ), a formal procession, a retinue. 
Coetume ball, a ball where the guests are attired to represent historical or legendary 

personages. 
Costume de rigueur (kSs'toom de rlg'tlr ; the e in de is like the same vowel in ** her**), 

the dress socially required ; formal '' full dress." 
Coterie (cot'ft ree), a social set or clique. 
Cotillion (cOt tll'y5n), a square dance for four couples. 
Coup6 (kOS'pttO, a low-wheeled close carriage, with a seat for two occupants and an 

outside seat for the driver. 
Debutante (dft'ba tKnt'), a young lady just entering society. 

Debut ball (dft'ba ball), an entertainment given to introduce a young lady to society. 
BloolletS (da cOl'tttO, cut low-necked; the regulation cut for fashionable evening bodioet. 
Be luxe (d6 luksO* after a very magnificent style ; elegant ; full of luxury. 
Be trop (d6 trOOt too much, too many, in the way. 
Demi monde (dSml mondeO, a class of persons of equivocal reputation. 
Demoiselle Uen ^leree (dSm m6y zSl'be'ang ftle'vft), a well-bred young woman. 
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Pcw a g f (doWlffe 8r), a widow in poesession of a dower or jointure, usually applied to 

the widow of the deceased head of a distinguished ftunily. 
Xelat (K'olEOt renown, splendor, glory, brilliancy. 
Blit« (KlMtO« a term used in society to denote the ultra-fitthionable folk, thechoioe 

part of sooiety^s mixed assembly. 
Embonpoint (On'bOng point), a well-nourished physical appearanoe; portly. 
En buffet (On bOo fB>0> served from the bulfet. 
En dishabille (On dft' shftb 6610, in undress. 
Enfant terrible (ong'fang f ftr're btU), a spoiled child. 
Ennui (Oog'wSO, lassitude, a bored weariness. 
En regie (On rS'gOl), according to rule. 
En route (On rOOt), on the way. 

En suite (On sweetOi in company, or following one after the other. 
Entente cordiale (Oo'tttnt cOrd'ySl), evidence of good-will and just intentions between 

individuals or nations. 
Entree (On'trS), the privilege of entering, or the qualities which ensure the privilege; 

also a side-dish, served as one course of a meal. 
Entre nous (On tr nOGO, between ourselves. 

Ensemble (On sttm'biil), a collection or combination of elements; **the all together.'* 
En traine (On trftneO. trained, or with a train. 
Eantenil (H) ttU), an easy chair or ottoman. 
Eanx pas (fO'ptt), a false step, a mistake. 
Eete (f Ste), a festive social occasion. 

Eete ohampdtre (fSte'shSm patre'), an open-air entertainment. 
Filets mignon (fll U' mSn yOn), small pieces of beef tenderloin, served with sauce or 

fine herbs. 
Function (fUnk'shiin), a formal social entertainment, usually a brilliant one. 
Homme d'esprit (Om'dOs prSSO, a man of wit. 

Khaki (k&k'ee'), a dust colored or ash colored cloth; also the name of a military uniform. 
L'Igoism a deux Oft'gO ism' tt dO, like e in ** her'0« egotism with two, a French term for 

the self -absorption of a pair of lovers. 
Lettre de cachet (lOtt r' dJd c8sh' ft), a sealed letter. 
Mais nous ayons change tout oela, but we have changed all that. 
Ma chere (mft shflre'), my dear (feminine). 
Ma foi (mS foyO, upon my faith. 
Mai de mer (mal'dO mare^), sea-sickness. 
Mon cher (mOn shOr'), my dear (masculine). 
Matinee (mSt'in-ftO, an entertainment held early in the day, usually in the afternoon ; 

applied for the most pcut to theatrical or operatic performances. 
Menu (mOn' H ; not mft nil), a bill of table fare. 
N'importe (nSm'pCrtO, no matter'; it does not matter. ' 
Otium cum dignitate (O'shtlm cUm dig'ne tW te), dignified leisure. 
Page, a boy or youth of gentle parentage who waits on a royal or princely i)ersonage ; 

a youthful male servant; an attendant in a bridal procession. 
Four passer le temps (pOOr p8s sa'lO tampO, to pass away the time. 
Far excellence, by virtue of the highest excellence. 
Farterre (pSr tairO, a bed in a flower garden, arranged in a pattern and separated by a 

winding walk from other similar flower beds. 
Fassee (pfis' sftO, past the prime. 
Fatronesses, matrons who promote and assist in the management of a social event, as 

a ball, a charity bazaar, etc. 
Four prendre conge (pOOr prttnder cOn' ja), to take leave. 
Bapport (rap pOr), harmony of relation ; accordance. 

B.B.v.p. (respondez s*il vous plait), please reply ; a French phrase on invitations. 
Salon (salOnO, an apartment in which company is received ; a drawing-room. 
Sartori^ (silr tO'rl al), pertaining to clothes. 
Sorbet (Bdrnt)Ot), a water-ice flavored with fruit juices, often with some kind of liguor. 
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Cheese S8 

Chicken , « 

Children, callers S41 

— cap, lifting BI8 

— rhair, ottering 633 

— contradicting 6» 

— conversation 617 

— dancing school 618 

— deference 68) 
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ChUdmi. driTins E3» 

— KOMt*. preaence of G41 

— heredltr HO 

~ taomltallty Ml 

— ImltaUon fi4D 

— IntemiittiliK G3S 

— <rt>«dtenee MO 

— probnity 639 

— pnnJtlunent 640 

— riding M9 

— rowing B39 

— rudeness 641 

— seat, glvlns up 639 

— slang 639 

^ BWlmmltlg- --^-.-. .639 

— table, quitting 18 

— etiquette »S« 

— yes, ma'am 635 

— yes, sir. 636 

Chtoft annlver«ary 130 

Chocolate. 311 

Chrtstenlua, age of ctiild 313 

— announcing birth 231 

— braaktaat 316 

_ cake 318 

^- caudle -i ■-...■■.-■.-..' 316 

— oerwnony 316, 31T 

— ^urch 317 

— dergyman 314-313 

— oo«tume 319 

— drera »19 

— drinking health 316 

gltta 316, 318 

— tether SIS 

— godfather. 313 

— godmother 313 

guesta 31T-319 

— home 8U 

— Informal 3I« 

— Invitations 314 

— music 31E 

— procession 31B, 317 

— reception 81B 

— sponsors 313 

ChurcK aim of 274 

— arrival at 277 

— ooats. removing 277 

— obrlstenlng 311 

— courtesy 377 

— entering 278 

— evening service 279 

— friend^pa 278 

— funeral 354 

— leaving 273 

— marriage bureau ....280 

— PBIM, reserved 278 

— servlceB of S7S 



Church, weddings 324.341 

— walking home 368 

Clams 78 

aaret 333, 401 

Clergyman, addressing 33 

— duties of 276, 27S, 273, 380 

— lifting hat to 3* 

— Protestant S» 

— Wife of 388 

Cloak rooms 461 

Coachman M> 

Coach 88 

Coat, see Dress. 

CofTee 401, 423. 440, 441 

Collars, see Dress. 

Condolence, calls of 187 

— cards of 327 

letters of 94 

Conversation, art of 48 

— adaptability G» 

— animation 49 

— association 47 

— at table 68. 390 

— attraction 249 

— concentration 66 

— compUmentB 270 

— contradicting 191 

— craroinlng. 82 

— dlHpoBltlon 49 

— disputations 4t 

— "don'ta" 381 

— enunciation. 47 

— etlciuette Id H 

— friends H 

— gossip 61 

— "gush" 370 

— imitation 4T 

— Inflection 48 

— Interest 48 

— Interrupting 291 

— "I say" 47 

— lisping 4* 

— listening. 64 

— "look here" 47 

— making. 68,361 

— manner. 48 

— memory 61 

— mind M 

— museums 88 

— "now" 48 

— one's own afCatrs 43 

— peculiarities 47 

— pictures 61 

— preaching. tt 

— reading 61 

— repose of msnner 390 

— showing off 60 

— silence K 

— slmpUclty H 

— slnoerlty. H 
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ConvetMltlon, slang tS Correapondence, postage KIB 

— BUunmering 49 — poatal cards ISG 

— atartlng ZG3 — sealing wax S9B 

— Btorles. 61 — Blatlonery. adflresB on.-.iS, 88 

— Bubjecta U — — business 81 

— armpathv 213 — — children's M 

— tact, want of 27S — — club M 

— voice 4B, 46 -_ __ cotora S4 

— wit 293 — — crests 14, SS 

— "Fou know" 4T — — envelopes 87 

Com on cob 78 — — hotel 84 

Corroapondence, addresa. Dear 8» — — heraldic devices.. .84, 8t 

— — Dear Madam g» — — Initials 16 

— — Dear Miss B» — — "nds 84 

_ — Dear Sir SO — — men's 84 

— — dlminutlvei 88 — — monograma SB 

~ — envelopes 85 — — mourning B6 

_ _ Hsq 88 — — not* paper. 84 

— — Messrs 91 — — °fll<=* ** 

— — Hlaa 89 — — picturesque 8W 

— — Mr. 88 — — ruled 295 

_ _ Mrs SB — — sealing wax 87 

— — My dear 89 — — ablelds 8e 

— addressing clergymen.. .88, !97 ~ -~ Stamping on.. .84, 81, 8T 
~ — married lady 297 — — steamship 84 

— — physician 88 — — women s 84 

— — President, the 88 — typewriter S99 

— — servanta 88, 91. ESS — underscore 3BS 

— ~ titled persons B8 Costume ball 101 

— ~ wife 296 Cotillion, see BsJlB. 

— anonymous £98 Country ball 100 

crests 296 Covers, at lable 897 

— envelope, sel/addresscd.. ..295 Country, calls 180 

— Ink 296 — etiquette 246 

— Invitations, aecepllng 297 — wedding 846 

— — HCknowledsliig...Z97, 299 Cucumbers 408 

— — cards to lomlly 298 Culture 81 

— — funcllona . . . .298 Cuta 86 

— — man without wife 299 Conveyancea, guests GOO 

_ — man and wife 299 — omnibus 502 

— — man and fiancee 299 — opera, to 498 

— — regrets 297 — stage 602 

— — substitute 298 — street ears « 

_- — wife without husband. 299 — theatre, to 602 

— lelters, beginning 8> Crabs 71 

— — both aides paper 296 Crackers 68 

— — bread and biitter.293. 622 Crepe 8*8 

— — business »9 Crests *0( 

— — conclusions 89 Crystal anniversary 180 

— — condolence 94 

— — — acknowledging.. B6 D 

— - '"^'^' ??« Dances, debutantes 460 

— — ending 298 Dancing 457. 627 

— — Introduction 92 _ children 688 

— - signatures.... 92. 296, 29T _ pogjtion 467 

— — spelllnK. 298 _ „|u,oi 31. 6S8 

— — writing. 296 Dates 69 

— monogram 295 Dear ' 80 

— mourning stationery SS6 — Madwn. ■ 8) 
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Dear Miss 89 

— Sir 90 

Death 231, 353 

Debt 290 

Debut ball 101 

Debutante's reception or tea 375 

Deference to age 539 

Diamond anniversary 130 

Diminutives 88 

Dinners, accidents at 69, 412 

-^ announcing 248 

— arrival at 389 

— bread and butter 396 

— breaking engagement 386 

— butler 411 

— butter 396 

— caUs 185 

— candelabra. 392 

— candles 392 

— cards 414 

— caviar 401 

— celery 396. 401 

— ceremonious 384 

— champagne 398, 402 

— cheese 402, 410 

— claret 398, 402 

— cloth 394 

— coffee 401 

— color scheme 395 

— company 389 

— congeniality 390 

— conversation 270 

— courses 400 

— covers at 397 

— cucumbers 408 

«• — decorations 393 

— delinquent guest 389 

— departure, early 417 

— dessert 400 

— drawing-room 416 

— dress for women 886 

— dressing-rooms 391 

— dried fruits 410 

— - entree 400 

— finger bowl 410 

— fish 400 

— fiowers 894 

— forks 897,406 

— fowl 400 

— frozen punch 400 

— fruits 400 

— game 400 

— glasses 397 

— goblets 898 

— going to 267 

— going out to table 414 

— grapefruit 401 

— grape scissors 401 

— gravy 409 

— greeting 418 



Dinners, guests' wraps 391 

— guests, rules for 417 

— guest late 889 

— horseradish 396 

— host ^87. 416 

— hostess 386, 389, 416 

— hours for 888 

— invitations 384 

— — answering 385 

— — canceling 884 

— — sending 384 

— knives 397, 406 

— laying covers 397 

— laying table 393 

— leaving after 416 

— light, heat 892 

— liqueura. 401 

— menu 899 

— mushrooms 400 

— music 890 

— mustard 396 

— name cards 396, 399 

— napkin 397 

— olives 396, 401 

— oysters 400 

— oyster fork 897 

— pantry 413 

— pepper, red, black 405 

— pickles 396 

— plate 397 

— port 402 

— precedence 41S 

— radishes 396 

— receiving guests 418 

— relishes 401 

— restaurant dinner 387 

— roast 400 

— salad 400 

— salt 405 

— salted almonds 898 

— — nuts 401 

— seating guests 418 

— servants at 411 

— serving 400, 407 

— shaded lamps 392 

— sherry 898,402 

— silencer 894 

— simple dinner 407 

— soup 400 

— soup spoon 397 

— space between chairs 893 

— spoons 897 

— strawberries 401 

— sweetbreads ' 400 

— sweets 409 

— table etiquette 416 

— taking lady in to 414 

— taking leave 416. 419 

— time to arrive 889 



(iOO 
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Dinners, toasted biscuits 41D 

— tumblers ..I9> 

-~ vacajit chair. t» 

— vesstables 4W 

— vJnegar 196 

— waitresses 411 

— when to leave 419 

— wines 401 

Delinquent guest tS!> 

Dessert 400 

Desaerts, cake TE 

— plate,' .'.'.'.'.'.'..'..' ..'.','.'!.'.'.'i..'410 

— puddlnss 76 

— Btewed rrults TG 

Doily S« 

Door, openlnK TS 

Doorstep ISO. 201 

Dress, balls 143 

— heat clothes 26B 

— bicycling 671 

— brides I2J, aio 

— brldesTOorn'o 32! 

— brldesmBld'a 331 

— breeches, golf 67! 

— business 340. GTE 

— canes 40, 202 

— cap. alpine, golf G12 

— yachting R78 

— chrlBlrntngB 319 

— coat, covert 670,679 

— — cutaway 670 

— — driving B7B 

— — flannel 673 

— — frock 670.674,681 

— — golf, tennis E73 

— — hunting. 578 

— — Inverness 679 

— — Norfolk B71 

— — Prince Albert 67S 

— — Prince Henr7 679 

— — rain 6T» 

— — sack 671.674 

— — shooting B7J 

— — steamer 679 

— — 8wallowta'li"!!!!!!!.!!67 
_ — top 679 

— ~ Tuxedo 671.(73.578 

— — walklng.670. 673. 674. 681 

— collars 209, B78 

— — fold 673 

_ _ lap-front 677, B7I 

— — poke 679 

— — turndown 678. B7» 

— — wing 677 

— corfluroy. 673 

— country elrVs 2R« 

— cravat Mcot, Imperial 6TT 

— cuCs 171 



Dresa, dinner 143, |gt 

— driving HI 

— evening. 266, 361, IM 

— fobs 677 

— funerals 148,369 

— garden party 613, 673 

— gloves, men's 361 

— — suede 676, 677 

— — tan, chamois 673 

— golf 6TI 

— hats B79 

— — Alpine 671, 673 

— — derby 676, 6)1 

— — opera 680 

— — silk B78, BTI 

-- — straw 674,680,131 

— — top 681 

— hunting 673 

— Jewelry 677 

— — chains 67T 

— — men's 269 

— — rings 677 

— — sleeve links 677 

— — scarfpln 677 

— — studs 677 

— luncheon 140 

— men's 261,671 

— moleskins E7I 

— ' mourning 144, 147 

— neckilPH »» 

— — Aacot 671 

— — silk, satin B79 

— — white ETl 

— neckerchief B71 

— outing 671 

— overcoats 679 

— — Chesterfield 670 

— — fur lined 679 

— — light 679 

— — Newmarket B7I 

— — sack 619. ETD 

— pallbearera 369 

— pumps 681 

— rei^eptions.. 141. 33S 

— riding .673 

— Ehlrts. 2G9, 673 

— — fancy. .671 

— — white 677,679 

— shoes 369.630 

— — calfskin.... 670,6*0 

— — enamel 671 

— — patent leather 

676, 6n. 631 

— _ russet «7t 

— stock 673 

— Sunday clothes, men's 266, 631 

— tailors 669 

— theatr* 144 

— Uea, patsnt leather Ml 
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Dress, trousers, striped 576, 576 

— Tuxedo, duck suit 572 

— ulster 679 

— umbrella 40, 202 

— waistcoats 571, 576, 680 

— — white... 575, 576, 680, 681 

— weddings, at 576 

— — guests 142, 143 

— yachting' 673 

Drawing out chair 66 

Drawing-room 75 

Dried flgs 69 

Driving with lady 38 

Drive, young people 240 

Duty calls, see CaUs. 

B 

Bating. 64 

Elbows 67, 302 

Bngagements 231 

Engagement ring 332 

Entertainment, congeniality 496 

— dances 260 

— day, for the .....530 

— formal 260 

— ice cream "treats" 260 

— musicales 470 

— opera supper 496 

— reading clubs 259 

— restaurant suppers 42, 260 

— round dances 251 

— Virginia reel 251 

— whist clubs 259 

Envelopes 87 

— self -addressed 296 

Escort 36 

— ball 408 

— party 483 

— supper room 443, 456 

Esquire 88 

Etiquette, awkwardness 261 

— aged, courtesy to 262 

— books on 260 

— city 261 

— country 249 

— farm, for the 252 

— kind thought 24 

— minor rules of 246 

— social conditions 248 

— universal 249 

— village 246 

Evening, calls 180 

— dress 143, 386 

— receptions 876 

— weddings 268 

— — receptions 268 

Excuse, at taXAe 69 

— dance ^ 456 

— partner 456 

— to leave table 60, 76 



Face, care of .163 

Family meals 75 

Farewell, bachelor dinner ...329 

— bridal luncheon 345 

Favors, cotillion 465 

— wedding 334 

J^es 323, 600, 622 

Fingers 59, 73 

Finger bowl 64, 66, 803 

— foods 69 

Fish, eating 73 

— fork 61 

Floor, ballroom 434 

Flower girls 343 

Flowers, guest 267 

— language of 138 

— funerals 368 

— souvenirs 4 352 

Fork 60, 61, 62 

— foods 72 

Fowls 73, 400 

Freckles I6I 

Frock coat 670, 674 

Fruits, eating 69 

Fruit knife 60 

— seeds 70 

— stones...' 70 

Funerals, announcing 863 

— arrangements • 368 

— carriages 367 

— cemetery 356 

— church 366 

— condolence, letters of 94 

— crepe 368 

— dress... ^ 146, 369 

— etiquette 363 

— flowers 368 

— house 366 

— mourners 647 

— mourning..... 146, 147, 363, 359 

— music 366 

— pallbearers 364 

— precedence 366 

— receiving guests 367 

— seclusion 368 

— servants 857 

— services 856 

— ushers. ' 643 



Game .78, 82 

Games, outdoor 631 

Garden party, see Parties. 

Gifts, acceptance of 133 

— after visiting 131 

— anniversary... 130 

— birthday 131 

— christening 132, 318 

— flowers 132 

— making. .278 



^^% 
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GIfta, vIelllnB card with ISO 

— wedding. in 

"aiggling" 2M 

Qlnger U 

Olvinc up aeat EM 

■Glovea, see Dross. 

&C Ubie TS, tSI 

Godtalher Sit 

Godmather. >13 

Qolden wedding annlvartary ISO 

OOOd-byCB ITl 

OoMll) , 366 

Govemcaaes tl 

Gravy... « 

Greellng -calleni Ill 

Kueats tl> 

Gueala, arrlvaL GZG 

— bkcbelOT'* GSS 

— al)rUt«iilnK 111,317 

— dinner '. 417 

— duty of. n» 

— entertaining GU. Gie 

— garden party GSG 

— luncheon 421 

— mualcalea 473, 48* 

— opera 497 

— receptions 177 

— theatre Ill 

— visiting 535, EZS. 621 

— wedding 333. 341 

tl 

Hair and scalp 154 

Hat. see Dress. 

~ calling. 132.383 

— lirtlng the S6. 48 

Honeymoon , S8S 

Honor, Bueat of 481 

Hospitality, American G17 

— company E18 

— gueats EIG 

— hoati 616 

— welcome 538 

Hostess, day at home 161 

— ball 447 

— dinner 188,387 

389. 390, 413, 416. 417 

— rouatcalea 470, 478 

— reception 371 

Hotel, at the 41 

~- register 40 

— women at 40 

tfours, balls 433 

— breaWasla 425 

— dlnnera. 388 

— garden parties 631 

— rpoeptiona 364 

HouBS, christenings 114 

— (unsnll. -tG* 



House maids 561. E83 

— parties, see Parties. 

Ice cream "treats" tM 

Ices 7E 

tuneai 619 

Initials 86 

Ink 29G 

Introductions 866 

— accepting , KB 

— aclinowledging note o( ITS 

— asking 162 

— balls 173 

— bow UG 

— children 168 

— dances 171 

— day at home 176 

— delinquent guest 170 

— dinner 169 

— dlstlnctlona 160 

— elaborate 18( 

— group, to a ISB 

— band, ottering the 166 

— bow to make 181 

— Incomplete 184 

— letters or 176 

— men 160 

— out of doors 186 

— parenta 181 

— presenting note 177 

— pranouncInK name 161 

— public. WJ, 174 

— public receptions 171 

— rscopllons. IT6 

— recpptlan commlllee ITS 

— recoKnitlon of 166 

— re- Introduction 167 

— relations ,....166 

— self-made 187 

— seml-tormal 163 

— shaking hands. 186 

— speaking without 176 

— standing 166 

— titles 163 

— weddings ITt 

— women 161 

— young lady 186 

InvltfltlonB. BBsembly ball 101 

— asking bat) card 436 

— Bnnlveraarlea !!• 

— ball 98. 419 

— — costume. M 

— — country 108 

— — debut 101 

— — public 10* 

— — subscription 101 

— breakfast 114. IIO, 131 

— cards UT, Ml 

— Mtmion. .1 Mf 
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InvitatioDB, dance. . 
city 



~ — dinner. 100 

— debutante's reception 1ST 

— cntn'Sved. Mt* 

— garden parties. ....124,62* 

— house parties B24 

— lUDCheODB 120 

— muBlcales , 128 

— notes 104.107 

— opera party 119, 498 

— liBTtleB. OTening; 2S8 

— reception 114, 12B 

— second inarrlaKes IIT 

— BUbetltute Ill 

— atipper 114 

— theatre 119. 240 

— time (rtated 524 

— TleltlnK card 104 

— weddlns. 11! 

— written IM 



Jeirelrr, eee Dress. 

Jewels, blrthstones 1 38 

— bridal preeenls 129 

Journey, wedding 33) 

Jr. cards, men 211 



Knife, disposition of... 

— end o( meal 

— second helping. . 



— iBflj-'a 

— nursemaid... 



laid .. 



— second man 

— valet 669. E60 

Lobsters 73 

LnncheonB. decorations 424 

— Invitations 421 

— ladles' 421 



Hanners, children's 

— compejiy 

— saleswoman 

— young, the 

Uarrlase. see Weddings. 

Harried lady 

Meats 

Miss. . .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.",' ,'.' 
Honograms, napkins 

— or Initials, stationery. . 

Mother as chaperon 

Mrs 



MufBns (T 

Music, christenings tU 

— balls 4» 

— funerals. tSS 

Mualcalea, accompanist 4H 

— Sirrangements 4TS, 4S1 

— a.t home 474,491 

— o4top chairs 473 

— church quartette 481 

— eoUatlon 4TS 

— conversation 483, 488 

— dlsturbancae 484 

— drapericB. 436 

— drawing room 484 

— guests seating 482 

— hardwood floors 487 

— hour for 481 

— intermission 481 

Invitations 122. in 



late c 



Laying the covers 897 

Iiaying table 393 

Leather anniversary 130 

Letters, see Correspondence. 

Lettuce 71 

Liveries, butler 64S 

— groom 6E4 

houHemalds 



iBlclan 



.,481 
..470 
..477 



..664 
..664 

..557 



— overcrowding'.. . 

— piano, grand *« 

— position Of 481. 486 

— uprl ght 484 

— programme 71. 480 

— programme, request. ,4TS 

— refreshments .481. 484 

— silence 4S1 

Mushroelons 71 

Mutton 78 

My dear. M 



Nagging. 291 

NallB, care of the 164, 2T0 

Name cardB 4, 21 

Napkin. 11«6 of »l 

Neckties, see Dreas. 

Nervousness 16) 

NuU 7J 
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Offering, hand 165 

Olives 72 

Opening door 76 

C^era, see Parties. 

Orancre 71 

— blossoms 328 

— spoon 62, 71 

Outdoors, amusements 528 

Overcoats, see Dress. 

Oysters 78 

— fork 61, 397, 400 



Paper anniversary 130 

Parties, bashfulness 270 

— conversation 262 

— dances 270 

— dress, evening 257, 261 

— entertaining 264, 271 

— games 531 

— garden party 524,530 

— garden party dress 532 

— good byes 271 

— gossip 271 

— guests, at evening 26^ 

— hours, garden party 533 

— house party 524 

— — entertaining visitors. . 526 

— — guests at 525 

— — receiving visitors.... 525 

— "giggling" 264 

— juniors 240 

— nervousness 269 

— opera, arrangements .495 

— — bill 500 

— — carriages 498 

— — congeniality 495 

— — conversation 498 

— — conveyances 498 

— — escort 500 

— — guests, number of. ...497 

— -- hosts 494. 498 

— — Introductions 498 

— — invitations.. 119. 120, 496 

— — seating 499 

— — supper home 501 

— — — menu 499 

_ _- — . order 499 

— — — table 499 

— — — time for 600 

— — thanks, notes of. 501 

— — wine 600 

— theatre, bachelor's 586 

— — behavior 498 

^ — box at 497.498 

— — chaperon at 688.689 

— — dress, women's 146 

— — Invitations for. 602 

— — stage for guests 504 

— — supper. Bohemian... .503 
— — Dutch 504 



Parties, theatre, supper. Raths- 
keller 503 

— — — restaurant. 689 

— wallflowers ,. . .261 

Partners, ball .464 

— chance 35 

— cotiUion 467 

— dance. . . . ; 36 

— dinner 35 

Peaches 70 

Pears 70 

Peas 72 

Pepper 66. 69 

P. p. c. cards 232 

Pet names 800 

Physicians 88 

Pickles 72 

Picnic 240 

Postage 296 

Postal cards 296 

Preserves 68 

President, the 88 

Prince Albert coat 676 

Prunes 69 

Public balls 104, 461 

— receptions. . . .' 171 

Puddings 76 

Punch 369 

R 

Radishes 72 

Raisins 69 

Rathskeller supper. 503 

Reading clubs 259 

Receptions, afternoon 267, 363 

— at home 3G3 

— attendants 866 

— awning 364 

— bride's 861 

— bride and groom 863 

— canes 878 

— cards 878 

— card receiver 866. 878 

— coffee 869 

— dancing 251, 260. 376 

— daughter's 868 

— debut 876 

— debutante's 861, 376 

— decorations 866 

— dining room 869 

-^ drawing room 866 

— dress 880 

— — men's correct 382 

— — women's evening. . . . 882 

— dressing room 366 

— evening 876 

— flowers 366, 369 

— — debutante's 381 

— gloves 878 

— gowns, women's 382 

— — young ladies' 381 

— guesU ...877 
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Receptions, gruests, afternoon.^. ...377 

— — announcinir 379 

— — greeting: 379 

— hats 378 

— host 378 

— hostess's daughter 374 

— — gown 880 

— hours for 364, 376 

— house-warmings 360, 363 

— husband receiving 373 

— invitation 360 

— — acknowledging 362 

— — cards of 360 

— -. debutante 362 

— — husband and wife.... 362 

— — notes of 361 

— leave taking 380 

— lights 365 

— music 363, 368 

— overcoats 378 

— receiving 371 

— refreshments 379 

— — biscuits, fancy 369 

— — bouillon 369 

— — cakes 869 

— — candied fruits 369 

— — chocolate 891 

— — frozen sweets 369 

— — iced champagne 369 

— — iced sweets 369 

— — iced wines 369 

— — olives 369 

— — punch 369 

— — salads 869 

_ — salted nuts 369 

— — sandwiches 369 

— — simpler menu 370 

— — tea 371 

— servants, butler 367 

— — buttons 367 

— — maid 367 

_ __ valet 367 

— — waitresses 367 

— tea 363, 369 

— top coat 378 

— wedding 360, 361, 363 

— > wraps 378, 380 

Refreshments, see Receptions, 
Dinners, Parties, etc. 

Register, hotel 40 

Regrets, husband and wife 110 

— substitute Invitation Ill 

Re-introduction 167 

R«lishe» 72 

Round dances 251 

Salads 71 

Salt, use of 65, 68 

Salts, individual 69 

Salted nuts 72 

Salutations, bow 85, 265 



Salutations, driving 39 

— lifting hat 36, 266 

— passing acquaintance... 86, 266 

— shaking hands 266 

— street 86, 48 

Sandwiches 369 

Sealing wax 295 

Seating guests, balls 451 

— — breakfasts 426 

— — coach 89 

— — dinners 418 

— — luncheons 426 

— — musicales 478 

— — theatre 499 

— weddings 849 

Seclusion 858 

Second helping 69 

Second man 647 

Second marriage 840 

Seeing lady home 467 

Self control 291 

Servants, addressing 89, 568 

— announcing guests 567 

— appreciation 293 

— balls 462 

— bribing 294 

— butler 642 

— buttons 667 

— coachman 549 

— correcting 294 

— dinners 411. 418 

— duties of 666 

— — to 2fl8, 668 

— footman 654 

— gt>ssiping r 292 

— groom 664 

— help in country 252 

— liveries 542 

— lady's maid 664 

— maid-servants 661 

— nurse-maid 684 

— page boy 667 

— pantry maid 642 

— parlor maid 644 

— receptions 369, 870, 379 

— relations with 298 

— second man 644, 647 

— sickness of 294 

— speech .666 

— valet 659 

— waitress 642 

— weddings, at 334 

— writing to 91 

Serving, breakfast 426 

— dinner 403. 407 

— luncheon 421 

— supper, bachelor's 691 

— tea 371. .372 

Sr. on men's cards 210 

— women's cards 210 

Shaking hands 166, 266 
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Topical Index 



ShlrtB, ate DreM. 
Bboes. Bee Dreca. 

Shower bouquet SEl 

SlKiiBturea 91 

Silencer B94 

Silk annlversarr 130 

ailver 130 

— glfta of 129 

— Btamplns on letter-pwer< • S4 

— tableware 397 

— weddlnBS «36. 344 

BlUn 161 

Slang B39 

Sleep 16J 

Smoklne 40 

Soup, how to eat <Z. 87 

SoUTenIra, hrldeamaldB 343. S6t 

Speaking without Introductiona... ITS 
Speech, children 486. 436 

jnannei- ot 45 

servania .668 

Spinster 244 

BponBora, boy baby ill 

— cbriBtenlnsB 31S 

— ares 319 

— duties of 316,318 

— glftB of 118 

— Blrl iMby 313 

— number of 811 

Spoon salt «8 

Spoons, use of 88. 6B 

Siatlonery. see Correspondence. 

Slewed fruits TB 

StlckB 19! 

Stranger, calllnB on 131 

— calline with 236 

courtesy to 181, 182 

Strawberries 71. 4J1 

Street cor, enterloB »' 

— lesvlng. 3' 

Subacrlptton balle 102. 469 

Substitutes, Invitation 111. 298 

Sunday breakfasts 425 

clothes 681 

Buppera, see PartieB. 

— bachelor'^ 691 

— ball 439 

— chafing-dish 691 

— menu'!!!"!!! '"'"!' ^!'" ^600 

— opera 499 

— rathskeller. 603 

— restaurant 42S. 499 

— servants 42T 

— — shoes 428 

— theatre 499, 689 

Sweetbreads 400 

Syrup 68 

Taking arm 8t 

Talking at the^tra or oper« 49S 



Talking, general conversation. .46, 60 
Table etiquette U 

— — accldeuti G8, E9 

— — apologtes 69 

— — arguments 68 

— — artichokes 72, 7S 

— — asparagus 72. 71 

— — bread 67. m 

— — celery 72 

— — cheeae 68 

— — compliments B9 

— — conversation (3,303 

— — com on cob 72 

— — crackers ... 
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' family meals. . 



knife 60. 103 

leaving table 7C 

lettuce 71 

3 at tQble.,66, 269 



noise, drinking or eat- 
ing 109 

olives 73 

oranges 71 

' position 87 

' regrets E> 



— Baited nuts 72 

— Eslt and pepper 88 

— second helping Ed, 302 

— sitting Ql table ST 

— speaking at table E8 

— aoup 62. 302 

— — spoon GZ, 303 



toothpicks G5, 104 



Temperature for dining-room 191 

ball-room 43t 

Thanks, efter a dance 468 

when favored at « cotiUlon 4(8 

Theatre, see Parties. 
Third person In corresponJenee. , 90 
— In Invitations 99, 106, 112 



Topical Index 



Tin anniversary 130 

Tips, at hotel 41 

— after visiting 522 

TiUes 88, 163 

ToUet 152 

Tomatoes 72 

Toothpick 66, 304 

Top coat 378 

Turkey 81 

Traveler, cards for 232 

Trousers, see Dress. 

Tutors 31 

Tuxedo 388, E79 

Typewriter. 299 

U 

Umbrella 198 



Vegetables, fork foods 72, 400 

Veils 198 

Virginia reel 261 

Visiting cards, see Cards. 

— conversation 46 

Voice, speaking 31 

— well-modulated 46 

W 

Waistcoats, see Dress. 

Walking home 266 

Wallflowers 261 

Watermelon 71 

Wedding, acknowledging invita- 
tion 340 

— — presents 330, 344 

— admission card 341 

— aisle procession 323 

— announcement cards 341 

— arriving at church 350 

— awning 347 

— best man 323 

— bouquet, shower 351 

— breakfast 626 

— bride 324 

— bride's bouquet 351 

— — dress 268, 323 

— — duties 330 

— brtdesmaids 324, 342 

— — escort 349 

— — gloves 324 

— — veil 323 

— cake 326 

— ceremony 321 

— church 822, 848 

— clergyman 821, 828 

— clergyman's fee 828 

— congratulations 268 

— costumes 336 

— country ...268. 846 

— customs* .....836 



Wedding day 321, 349 

— decorations 332, 346, 3i8 

— dress, morning 322 

— engagement ring 332 

— entertainments 268, 269 

— favors 334 

— flower girls 343 

— — souvenirs 362 

— gifts 344 

— giving away bride 323, 360 

— Golden 336, 344 

— groom 329 

— — at church 322,350 

— — at reception 327 

— — dress 268, 322 

— home 326, 6iS 

— honeymoon 333 

— invitations 038 

— — addressing .333 

— — recalling 339 

— — second marriage 340 

— maid of honor 343 

— orange blossoms 323 

— pews reserved 349 

— postponing 339 

— preparations 346 

— presents 327 

— procession 323 

— punctuality 349 

— quiet 386 

— reception cards 342 

— refreshments 326 

— rehearsing 346 

— reserved list 347 

— ribbons 331, 346, 347 

— "rope of flowers .346 

— seating guests 349 

— second marriage 328,340 

— silver 336, 344 

— souvenirs, bridesmaids 343, 352 

— toasts 326, 327 

— usheirs 323. 324, 326, S60 

— wedding ring 323, 332 

— widows 329 

— wines at 826 

Whist clubs 269 

Widows 329 

Wife addressing 296 

— — without husband 299 

Wine, refusing 74 

— flUing glasses 74 

Wines 73, 424 

Women, continental view 287 

Wooden aniUversary 180 

Woolen anniversary 180 

Worry, "Don't" 292 

V 

Yachting party, bachelor's 682 

Yes, ma'am f Jf 

Yes, sir 62» 
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